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(1) NEW YEAR’S DAY 


number different days which the new year began 

different countries and different ages almost 
Here are only concerned with English usage and the fact that, 
spite ecclesiastical, legal, financial, municipal, and other years, 
the persistent conception New Year’s day has always been 
what call January. earlier modes reckoning says 
Dr. Poole, origin pagan beginning the year 
just after the winter solstice and possibly goes back the 
prehistoric times when Stonehenge was laid out indicate, 
nearly might be, the point which the day begins lengthen 
after the winter solstice.2 December 1939 eight days 
26th) were approximately equal length hours minutes 
Greenwich the 27th and 28th were one minute longer, 
the 28th two minutes, the 30th three, and the 3lst four. New 
Year’s day roughly five minutes longer than the shortest 
days, not bad astronomical observation for the architects 
Stonehenge, and suggestive least the possibility that the 
persistence that beginning the year, despite the imposition 
more artificial dates, was due the folklore race good 
deal older than the Roman. 

Julius Caesar adopted the first January lieu the 
ancient March the first day the though neither 
nor anyone else, before the Quakers and the French Revolutionists, 
succeeded calling the last four the twelve months anything 
but the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th months. could only inter- 
calate July, named after himself; and Augustus, not out- 
done, followed suit. The Church itself adopted the Circumcision 


All rights reserved. Poole, ante, xxxiii. 57, 210. 
eorum conversione solis auctum Murray Beaven, ante, 


contends that the Anglo-Saxon year began about September. For early 
medieval associations Yule with New Year, see New-year’. 

Smith, Dict. Greek and Roman Antiquites, 1882, pp. 231-2. said that 
Roman magistrates took office January from 153 Reid 
Companion Latin Studies (Cambr. Univ. Press). 
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January) from the Jews place the more natural Christmas 
day, and medieval almanacks were all constructed that basis. 
The particular ‘Christian year’ begins with Advent, which 
season rather than specific day; beginning always the 
fourth Sunday before Christmas day, may last for for 
only days, and commence any date between November 
and December and that made inconvenient for 
other than ecclesiastical uses. 

The other ecclesiastical year, beginning Lady day, March, 
was far more serious competitor new year’s day. ‘Supposed’, 
the 1611 Authorized Version informs us, the first day 
upon which the world was owed its importance the 
growing cult the Virgin Mary during the middle Her 
popularity became fact source chronological embarrassment, 
for there were seven Lady days the medieval church calendar, 
falling respectively February, March, July, August, 
September, November, and December. The Lady day 
which outdistanced all its rivals was, course, the 25th March, 
the Annunciation, deduced obvious reasoning from the exact 
nine months between that date and Christmas day for the same 
reason there are exactly nine months between the Virgin’s own 
Conception December) and her Nativity September). But 
late the first Tudor, December termed Lady day’ 
without any qualification Plumpton correspondent, writing 
December 1485, and the Colchester diarist Henry VII’s 
first Kingsford has Lady day the natyvete 
1482, Cotgrave has, 1611, Ladie-day (15 
August), and Nathaniel Bacon, the puritan historian Ipswich, 
has Nativit. Mar.’ for September throughout his Annales from 
1200 their conclusion there are still four separate days 
dedicate the Virgin Mary the Oxford University calendar. 

Nevertheless, the Annunciation naturally came regarded 
the commencement ovo the Christian era, and its adoption 
the government for legal, financial, and other civil purposes 
was doubtless due the fact that civil administration was 
mainly vested clerical hands. The first law term the year 
was that Easter, beginning seventeen days after Easter 
dates varying, like Easter, over range thirty-five days from 
April May, lasting for twenty-seven days, and ending 
dates between May and The second term was Trinity 
with similar range ecclesiastical variation. Michaelmas term, 


1R. Poole, loc. cit. pp. 16, 18. 

Plumpton Corresp., Camden Soc. 48; Red Paper Book Colchester, ed. Benham, 

English Hist. Lit. 381. 

cf. the Yarlington Fair September granted Sir Thomas Smith 
1556 (C.P.R. 1555-7, pp. 413-14). 
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the other hand, began always October and ended 
November; and the fourth term, Hilary, always 
slight variations being due simply the incidence Sundays. 
Similarly, the exchequer held the first its two sessions 
Easter, and the second and the end the 
financial year came fixed March until the reform 
the calendar 1751. Popular feeling might lament the loss 
eleven days, but the exchequer was firm its resistance the 
loss eleven days’ revenue its financial year was prolonged 
April, and still pay income tax year which runs from 
April. The lord mayor London and other municipal digni- 
taries asserted similar privilege, and prolonged the end their 
mayoralties from October November. 

But these are only dates within the year and, speak, 
domestic the year. The chronological reticence the 
Evangelists precluded the use ‘anno Domini’ general 
chronology for specific legal, administrative, financial transac- 
tions. that sphere the king has remained supreme since the 
reign Henry II, and acts parliament are still dated the 
years the reign which they are passed, though during the 
Commonwealth, when there was king, public documents were 
simply dated the ‘anno Domini,’ the month, and the day 
the month. There are not sufficient records determine the 
commencement William I’s regnal years, and his reign has 
been variously dated from the death Edward the Confessor 
January 1066), the battle Hastings (14 October 1066), and 
William’s coronation (25 December 1066); and public records 
are not dated regnal years till the reign Henry 
forward, except for the Commonwealth period, dating regnal 
years becomes the rule for official public documents and the 
facts that reign has begun January and that only two 
the thirty-nine sovereigns since the battle Hastings—viz. 
Richard III and William reign the same day 
(26 June), show that require different chrono- 
logical tables, none them corresponding with year beginning 
That was sufficient rule out any idea regnal 
year competing for New Year’s day. Nevertheless, the regnal 
year remained the chronological framework for all royal records— 
curia regis rolls, parliament rolls, statute rolls, patent rolls, close 
rolls, fine rolls, inquisitions post mortem, and forth. 


Dialogus Scaccario, ed. Crump, Hughes, and Johnson, pp. 115-16; Poole, 
The Exchequer the 12th Century, pp. 

Separate tables were required for Richard III and William because June 
1483 fell Thursday, and June 1830 Saturday. 
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Obviously, however, the successive reigns, all beginning 
different days the month and week (till June 1830), required 
correlation bind them into single chronological series and 
the main difficulty concerned the date its commencement. 
The countries Europe offered bewildering variety, differing 
not only between themselves but the same country different 
times. The choice lay, rule, between Christmas day, 
January, March, and Easter. ‘In the latter part the 
thirteenth remarks Dr. ‘the Christmas 
style was more and more commonly used the Popes, and 
1310 council Cologne ordered its adoption.’ But ‘the Church 
steadily opposed the observance January the beginning 
the year’, though ‘that date was accepted for calendar 
purposes, and the Golden Number and the Sunday Letter were 
reckoned from This was perhaps partly due increasing 
use almanacks which were naturally constructed from January. 
Probably was also influenced the study Roman law.’ 
These influences, aided perhaps the number competing dates 
for New Year’s day, produced towards the middle the thirteenth 
century what Dr. Poole describes definite symptoms 
return the ancient pagan system’. The almanacks would 
surely much symptom cause, and might almost seem 
that age-long memories humble folk were beginning, not only 
produce jacquerie and peasant revolts, but revive pre- 
historic notions chronology. late the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries surprising instances occurred agricultural 
labourers recovering property land and reverting ancient 
methods its cultivation. 

least difficult discover English history and litera- 
ture any description March any other date than January 
being New Year’s day. The opposition the Church its 
observance was doubt due the Jewish origin the rite 
circumcision performed the eighth day after birth, and its 
acceptance the date for calendar purposes was presumably 
concession convenience and the usage the almanacks. 
Henry III extorted New Year’s gifts from London early 
January and subsequent sovereigns followed the practice 
giving and receiving New Year’s presents January until 
the Puritan revolution intervened. Edward I’s ordinance about 
the bi-sextile day leap year depends upon the year beginning 
January, and Maitland’s calendar for the 1305 parliament 
assumes that the year call 1303/4 was leap year and began 


1R. Poole, ‘The Beginning the Year the Middle Ages’ (Proc. British 
Academy, 24). 


Matthew Paris, Hist. Angl. (Rolls Ser.), 39-40 Gasquet, Henry III, pp. 279-80, 
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Wylie has collected number New Year’s 
gifts made January and succeeding days during the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, including £104 18s. 2d. 
which Richard II’s second queen, Isabella, from her 
relatives France usual’ New Year’s day the 
morn after newe yeres-day’, writes John Bale the London 
chronicler, hevy word and tidings the battle Wake- 
field fought December January 1456 Paston 
letter refers ‘the god chiere had here uppon New Yeer 
New Year’s gifts 1437, including one his mother, 
Catherine Valois, who died January and January 
1495 records Henry VII’s payment £120 for newyeryefts 
Skelton, his New Year’s dream for 


saw with his double chere, 
Makying his almanak for the new yere 


Good luk this new yere! the olde yere past. 


The minute and voluminous Letters and Papers Henry VIII 
afford overwhelming evidence that New Year’s day was January 
and other day. January 1511 official record states 
that ‘On New Year’s day, Wednesday, Dominical letter 
Jan. about (blank) a.m., Hen. VIII Richmond 
Sowthrey, was born Prince Henry, whose christening was deferred 
till Sunday, Jan.’. January his mother announced the 
fact Margaret Savoy with the addition that Margaret was 
godmother, and the 15th the Venetian ambassador conveyed 
the same January 1513 list the king’s 
New Year gifts costing £212 and Erasmus presents 
John Yonge, master the rolls, with translation from Plutarch, 
sending another Wolsey January 1514. January 
1516 Sir Robert Wingfield writes ‘the first day the 
new year’, Erasmus acknowledges present from Sir Thomas 
More, and Henry VIII January one from the marquis 
Mantua. January 1517 Clarencieux king-at-arms sends 


Memoranda Parliamento (Rolls Ser.) xciv. His parliament was that 
February 1304/5, opened Sunday followed Ash Wednesday March, 
and preceded St. Mathias February, which leaves room for bi-sextile 
day and 1304/5 was not leap year, 1303/4 must have been one (E. Fry, tables 
and 28). 

Henry IV, iii. 218, 259, 328; iv. 66, n., 165-6, 170, 173, 264, 284. 

Flenley’s Six Town Chronicles, 1911, 152. 

Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, 1904, 368-9. 

Pp. 100, 120, 148-50. Works, ed. Dyce, 421. 

Henry (ed. 1920), 670, 673, 675. 
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letter written Edinburgh this New Year’s day night and 
delivered Robert Kerres the second day January’; and 
the duke Albany and the archbishop Glasgow write letters 
with the same date dealing with the same January 
Erasmus presents Henry VIII with more Plutarch and his 
Institutio Their own works were authors’ 
favourite New Year’s gifts kings influential ministers. Sir 
Thomas Elyot sends Thomas Cromwell treatise ‘the 
knowledge which maketh wise man 1533 Leland presents 
his Antiquities Henry ‘as new yeares gyfte the 
yeare his reygne’ and Ascham designed his 
Scolemaster new year’s gift that Christmas’ for Elizabeth 
1563.5 

Some the items the royal New Year’s gifts have another 
than chronological interest. Henry list for January 
1528 begins with gifts Wolsey and Warham, the dukes 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and ‘thirty-three noble ladies and ten 
mistresses the last item which has been absurdly given 
sinister meaning. December 1530 have paied 
lady Anne [Boleyn] the kinges commandment towards hir 
new yeares gifte, entry March 1531 runs paid 
the pages the king’s chamber rewarde for newe yeres 
daye and forgotten’; next year they were paid January.’ 
January 1533 Chapuys describes Charles V’s letters Queen 
Catherine, which had received December, the most 
agreeable New Year’s present she could January 
1535 three correspondents Lord Lisle date letters Jan. 
1534 slip deliberate practice like Pepys’ styling 
January New Year’s day while continuing the old year till 
March.® January 1536 Sir Robert Dormer wishes 
Richard Cromwell good new year and many’, and other 
correspondents show that Richard’s uncle Thomas was reaping 
increasing harvest New Year The first item 1538 
list persons had this time the king’s most benign 
remembrance and notable containing bishops, but the 


Letters and Papers, ii. nos. 2741-3. 

no. 3864; cf. iii. 1930; the king’s book payments from 1519-21, ibid. 
pp. 1533-47, contains similar entries beginning Saturday, New Year’s Day, anno 10’ 
Fry, Almanacks, table 34), which followed (p. 1535) half year’s wages due 
Lady Day, 10’. 

Works, ed. Giles, iv. 84. iv. 1672. 

Privy Purse Exp. Henry VIII, pp. 101, 119, 187. For list the 
New Year’s gifts and the king January 1532, see L.P. 327-9. 

19; nos. 6-10 and vii. (1534), nos. 9-10 and 11, where Christopher 
Hales’ letter dated the Circumcision 

Ibid. viii. cf. 14, 15; for Pepys’ practice see below, 184. 

2-4, 13, 20. 
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widows and orphans the persons January 
1539 have list New Year’s gifts the infant prince 
Edward, including coat crimson satin from his sister Mary, 
and shirt cambric her own working’ from his sister 
Elizabeth (aged 5).2 There are nearly fifty items Madden’s 
Privy Purse Expenses Princess confirming the use 
‘New Year’s day’ for January, and John Gough Nichols’ 
volume Edward and John Nichols’ Progresses Queen 
Elizabeth and James continue illustrate the practice. 
household books like those the earls Northumberland, 
which prescribe, for instance, sixteen laundry dates year for the 
various kinds linen required for service their magnificent 
chapel. Their year begins, like sheriffs’ accounts, Michaelmas, 
and the succeeding dates are 
‘New Yer Evyn’, Evyn’ ‘Candilmas Evyn’, 
‘our Lady Day Lent’, etc.’ 

Nevertheless, there remained good deal hesitation and 
confusion due the conflicting system which began the year 
Lady day, March. have failed find single instance 
that day being actually described New Year’s day, but sixteenth- 
century chroniclers seem also have been shy calling January 
New Year’s day. Machyn has, think, only one reference 
Anne Cleves’ arrival December 1539, clear statement 
that she tarried Rochester that night and Newe Yeares daie 
all and was met the king disguise, 
who showed her token that the king had sent her for her Newe 
Yeares gift’. But Wriothesley also speaks ‘27 Feb. Leape 
Yeare, A.D. 1535’, and regularly continues his numeral years 
till March (i. 34; ii. 10, 31, 65, Even Sir Bryan Tuke, 
the treasurer Henry VIII’s chamber, was not always clear 
his accounts. had been appointed April 1528, his 
reckonings commence October, and his 
January’ begin with ‘rewardes geven Wednes-daye, new 
yeres day, Grenewich, anno But New Year’s day 
1529 did not fall Wednesday that New Year’s day 
Henry VIII’s twentieth regnal year (22 April April 1529) 
skipped Thursday because 1528 had been leap year; had 
fallen Wednesday January 1528, but fell Friday 
January 1529. Tuke gives New Year’s day correctly 
Saturday January 1530, but January 1531 omits both 


Literary Remains, pp. (Roxburghe Club, 1857-8). 

vols. 1788-1821, new ed. 1823. 

vols, 1828, Ed. 1905, pp. 231-3. 
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the day the month and the day the week, prudently 
dating simply Newyers Day 

The more scattered materials for succeeding reigns confirm 
less detail the general conclusion that New Year’s day was always 
January. January 1583/4 Roger Manners informs the 
earl Rutland that ‘upon New Years day sudenly Lord 
Howard was made Lord Chamberlayn, Lord Hundesdon 
spondent ‘sends New Year’s Greetings the clerk the council 
January 1598 soldier remarks that ‘this the time for 
New Year’s and sends Robert Cecil true register 
soldier’s pilgrimage January 1599 Essex writes his 
cousin Fulk Greville about time general and 
January 1602 Sir Robert Dudley tells Cecil bold 
observe this compliment fashionable custom, and present your 
Honour this New Year’s Day with ambling seems 
fact have been the general, not invariable, custom carry 
the old year March while observing January New 
Year’s day. The Lords’ and Commons’ Journals Robert 
Bowyer’s parliamentary continues call the year 1605’ 
till March, and begins 1606 with the 25th; and D’Ewes’ 
journal the Long parliament, which began November 
1640, has Friday, January being Newyears-day, 1640’, yet 
continues call the year till his journal ends 
Oliver Cromwell’s letters, Evelyn’s Diary, Reresby’s Memoirs, 
and Pepys all observe the same illogical convention. 

Pepys’ practice the most obtrusive because its minute 
regularity. Every year notes its end December and 
beginning January, and yet continues call the old 
date until March, making comment the latter date. 
Thus, December 1662, writes, ‘Thus ends this year 
with great mirth and wife but March 1662/3 has 
allusion any change except the day the month. 
January 1663/4 receives ‘the best New Year’s gift that 
ever had’, but March simply Lady day, though Pepys 
reports some length the sermon went hear 
Whitehall. That year (1664) ‘ends, bless God, with great joy 


1Tuke’s accounts treasurer the chamber were printed for the Camden Society 
1857 from manuscript volume the possession the Trevelyan family. They 
were afterwards presented Sir Trevelyan the P.R.O. and Tuke’s accounts 
were summarized Gairdner vol. the Letters and Papers (pp. 303-26) 
Gairdner corrects Tuke’s mistake 307. 

Rutland MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.), 157. 

Willson, 1931, pp. 90-1, 

Ed. Wallace Notestein, 
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goods, bodily health, and household comforts. That his real 
day reckoning Lady day more than saint’s 

His Quaker contemporary, George Fox, was more conservative. 
went back the ancient year Romulus; and him 
March was the first day the year and March was the first 
month, January the eleventh, and February the twelfth. His 
antagonism was, somewhat illogically, the paganism embedded 
the Christian year all its months and all its days the week 
were pagan origin and, while his purely numerical designa- 
tions months and days the week were neutral, began with 
the Christian Annunciation. first occurs apparently his 
Journal letter sent him dated the Month, 
1662’, but Fox was using morning’ for Sunday 
morning before that and before his Journal ends have the 
the Month’ similar dates nearly every page. 
But this Quaker practice succumbed the act 1751 far 
the order months and beginning the year were concerned. 
January became the Ist Month’ and began the Ist day 
the year, but the months and the days the week retained 
their numerical That act 1751 had revolu- 
tionary effect another chronological problem which troubles 
historians. 


(2) LEAP YEAR 


The problem the beginning and ending leap year 
exercises the compilers chronological tables designed 
torical students well for more numerous and ordinary users. 
Leap year owes its invention Julius Caesar, whose astronomical 
advisers had realized that the year consisted approximately 
365 days and six hours, and that extra day was required 
every fourth year keep the calendar order. Sixteen centuries 
later was realized that this was too much, and the Gregorian 
reform reduced the intercalation three days every four 
centuries, eliminating leap years from all centennial years like 
1400, 1500, 1700, 1800, and 1900, which the number the 
century was not itself divisible four. But even the most 
refined mathematics fail impose exactitude nature and 
the nineteenth century was proposed the French astronomer 
Delambre that the years 3600, 7200, 10,800 and all multiples 
3600 should not leap years, because the discrepancy the 
Gregorian year would amount one day each 3600 


1H. Wheatley, Pepys’ Diary, ed. 1923, notes his practice and remarks that 
‘the Ist January was considered New Year’s day long before Pepys’ time 

Nicolas, Chronology History, 2nd ed. pp. 180-1. 

William Smith, Dict. Greek and Roman Antiquities, ed, 1882, 231, 
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The old Roman year began with March, fact that still 
enshrined our calendar, which names the last four months 
our twelve-month year the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
and Julius Caesar naturally intercalated his extra day for leap 
year towards its end February, the last month the old 
Roman year. That date for intercalation unhappily survived 
Caesar’s other astronomical reform, the removal New Year’s 
day from March January, and produced much the 
chronological ambiguity with which are now concerned. The 
bi-sextile, leap year day had obscurities enough 
its own. Why, for instance, should have been fixed six 
days before the first Calends March instead pridie Kal. 
Mar.’, the last day February was suggested Herodotus 
that these five intervening days over and above the 360 days had 
been considered the Egyptians extraneous days not belonging 
any year and not placed any month and the Roman soldier 
said have been paid for only 360 days year’s service. 

However that may have been, the bi-sextile day was the sixth 
day, counted backwards according the Roman system, from 
March fell February, which was counted twice. But 
there were obvious disadvantages having two days the week 
one day the month, though doubt produced the well- 
known surname and the Romans adopted the 
practice differentiating the two calling February the 
bi-sextile day, and the 25th the bi-sextile 
day, the 24th being behind, their backward reckoning, the 
25th day. This Roman practice was meticulously followed 
John Seymour, the clerk the commons February 1552 when, 
after the heading Mercurii, 24° his journal, has 
quoque 24° dies bisext.’ 

doubt had before him Edward I’s ordinance 1278 
requiring the dies excrescens anno observed 
the month and year quo excrescit and computetur dies 
ille proximo precedens pro unico die’. Here Edward appears 
less classical than Seymour regarding the dies excrescens 

was the Roman spelling, but Edward I’s ordinance the subject 
1552, and all the words the which French—which 
mean double’ have and not bis’ express their meaning, e.g. 
bi-cameral, bi-centenary, biceps, bicycle, biennial, bifurcate, bigamy, bi-lateral, bi- 
lingual, bi-metallism, bi-nomial, bi-plane, bisect, bi-valve. Trevisa, Sir Thomas Elyot, 


and Edmund Spenser also spell with single and would seem that the 
double ‘s’ only crept into English when the word had become what the calls 
obsolete. 

Commons’ Journals, the printed text has which seems meaningless. 
The careless printing these journals illustrated the fact that this session 
1552 appears for the most part under the heading 1549’. 


Bede said have been the earliest writer England use the term annus 
bissextilis 
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preceding the posterior day the Roman calendar. But 
was natural enough for English king prefer the forward 
the backward reckoning Rome. The month which fell 
clear enough the year more ambiguous. Edward’s ordinance 
only survives Hale’s transcript, where placed under 
Edward That year ran from November 1277 November 
1278, and there was leap year between 1276 and 1280 give 
the matter the urgency suggested its terms. Apart from this 
uncertainty the question whether applied year which, 
for its first two months, might 1279/80 Seymour’s 
journal the bi-sextile day occurs the February year which 
called 1551, but call 1552; leap year was not always 
all divisible four; and indeed the bi-sextile day 
England always, until 1752, fell towards the end year which 
was not divisible four. 

William Ayreminne who, tells us, was specially deputed 
for the task, provides the most careful and meticulous chrono- 
logical account medieval parliament his roll for that 
1315/6 held Lincoln. had been summoned for Tuesday and 
met Wednesday the morrow the quindene St. Hilary, 
January old style, and 1316, new style; and 
Ayreminne continues give wealth and con- 
tinuous dates. But the previous year, 1314/15, the corre- 
sponding morrow the quindene St. Hilary had fallen 
Tuesday, and there had been intercalated day between the 
two dates. The parliament ended February before the 
bi-sextile day. Why then call the year leap year 

The same problem arises with regard two the latest 
parliaments the printed Rotuli Parliamentorum. Richard 
solitary parliament met Friday, January, and was dissolved 
Friday, February 1483/4. Here again there intervened 
bi-sextile day between January 1482/3 and January 1483/4. 
1482/3 the 23rd January fell Thursday, and 1483/4 
Friday, with intercalated day. the same way Henry 
last parliament met Thursday, January 1503/4; 
but January 1502/3 had fallen Wednesday, and bi-sextile 
day had intervened justify the placing these parliaments 
‘leap’ years., Nevertheless, although seems absurd, all these 
dates are correct. Edward 1316 parliament did meet 
Wednesday, January 1315/16; Richard parliament met 
Friday, January 1483/4, and Henry last Thursday, 
January 1503/4. But, before attempting explanation, 
may well trace the vagaries the bi-sextile day. 


Lords’ Rep. Dignity Peer, iii. 252; Rot. Parl. 350. 

This the date which the Commons made their grant and received their writs 
but Ayreminne’s roll goes with proceedings ‘in till 
February. 
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Etymologically the double sixth day before the Calends 

March, i.e. 24-25 February. But spite Edward 
ordinance and Seymour’s meticulous observance thereof late 
1552, clear that the bi-sextile day had common usage 
lost its etymological meaning. might even seem that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, having cast loose from its 
etymological moorings, drifted and down through February, 
and even occasionally into January. early 1352 find 
yet exactly two centuries later Seymour adorns his Commons’ 
journal with precise repetition the Roman style. the 
interval find the patent, close, fine rolls February 
1376, 1404,4 1472 (thrice),? and 
1484 and looks though the bi-sextile day were 
settling down its unetymological date pridie Kal. 
But the fact that find 1401 and 1406 well 1404, 
and 1481 well 1484, not mention Seymour’s classical 
reaction, indicates good deal chronological hesitation. That 
confirmed still stranger aberrations: 1393 have 
February and again three times 1484 (in addition 
February), and once 1508 without February. Even 
more extraordinary are the ‘33 February’ 1493, the 
January’ 1388, and the ‘33 January’ 1512 
have February for leap but later Henry VIII’s 
reign there distinct but natural tendency take refuge 
the ambiguous ‘ultimo’. How far Seymour’s reaction was 
representative not know; but the whole the patent 
rolls, from Edward VI’s accession down the end (1560) the 
latest published volume the calendar, have not found 
single Many the patents are undated and some 


Close Rolls, 1349-54, 468; Mr. Pugh the P.R.O. kindly verified this 
dating the original roll. 


Ibid. 1374-7, 301; 1377-81, 361, 1352. 
1399-1402, pp. 54, (in 1400), 246 (in 1401). 
1402-5, pp. 252, 313 (both 1404). 


Ibid. 1405-9, 97, although not leap year. 374. 
1467-77, pp. 307, 309, 312 (leap year, 1472). 
1476-85, 242. Ibid. pp. 377, 422. 


456. C.C.R. 1392-6, anno 1393, have February twice, twice, 
twice, once, and once (pp. 37, 122-3, and 127), and these dates fall 
Tuesday, Thursday, Friday (25-8 February), and Saturday and Sunday, called 
and February, but really and March (Fry, table 16). 

1485-94, 422; 1385-9, 417; 1467-77, 326. Most these 
anomalies the Calendars have editorial [sic], but some have not. 

Letters and Papers Henry VIII, 1075; ibid. 1603 the editor’s 
February’ only inference from the Emperor Maximilian’s ultima die 

Certainly there are none 1548 1552, though neither those two years 
did February fall Sunday, which might have explained the absence patents 
dated February. almost suggests the chancery clerks adopted John Seymour’s 
return the classical bi-sextile day. The clerks the privy council seem also 
have been shy about February. 
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omit either the day the month the month itself; but the 
only positive anomalies have noted are the ‘31’ November 
1547 and patent dated 

Other official records exhibit similar discrepancy. Lord 
Chancellor Audley dates letter 1536 with quite unam- 
biguous Feb.’ but Richard Morison writing from Venice 
has the less explicit prid. Cal. Martias’ [sic], and Charles 
writing from Naples, has last day Feb. 1536’, which the 
editor assumes have been the 29th. The Lords’ Journal’ for 
1543/4 has prorogation from Saturday, February Thursday 
next (28 February) which describes videlicet ultimo 
then twice describes Friday the first day March. The 
editor, taking some liberty, corrects these errors the text and 
reduces the text but has comment the 
fact that the journal makes Saturday also March, treating 
obviously, but ungrammatically, the bi-sextile 1551/2 
the new clerk the lords also ignores the etymological bi-sextile 
day and has Tuesday 23, Wednesday 24, Thursday 25, Friday 26, 
and Saturday February. has then adjournment 
Thursday, March. So, unlike his colleague the Commons, 
abstains from bi-sextile February, while adjournment 
March like his predecessor 1543/4. 

The dating the Acts the Privy very im- 
perfect, but its ‘Sundaye the xxvjth February, 1547/8’ and 
more probably than March. 1551/2 ‘the 
February, 1551’ followed three pages later the 
laste February, 1551’; but 1555/6 ‘the 
immediately followed firste March’. The register 
the following leap years wanting or.obscure until 1572 when 
has and thenceforward, although the fact has 
often inferred, February seems established the rule 
for leap year day. obtains the calendars State Papers 
for the period the Domestic series have found February 
1548, 1568, and 1572; and the Foreign series 1556, 1560 
(thrice), 1564 (twice), and 1580 (four The de- 
scribes the word bis-sextile obsolete and may conclude 

Edw. VI, 95; 1557-8, 296. There also ‘31 November’ the 
Cal. Fine Rolls, 1437-45, 284, and December 1407 (C.C.R. 1405-9, 302). 

Lords’ Journals, 251-2; the clerk was Thomas Knight (d. 1550), who was 
succeeded Francis Spilman, who continued act till was succeeded 1574 
Anthony Mason (d. Saturday, February 1543/4 Knight discontinued 
the medieval custom reckoning dies 

have given list, with dates, its clerks, ante, xxxviii. 


The calendars state papers are, unlike those patent and close rolls, arranged 
strict chronological order. 
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that became during the latter half the sixteenth century, 
the process having taken least two hundred years since 
chancery clerk dated document February’ 1351/2. 
The confusion which still exists with regard ‘leap 
before the reform the calendar due the facts that (a) the 
transference the year’s beginning from March January 
1752 brought the bi-sextile day—whether February— 
into years divisible four, and out years which were not 
and the range the does not coincide with that any 
other year—ecclesiastical, legal, financial—either according 
the old style the new. Nor does begin the first day 
any month, and chronology would have been much simpler 
Caesar had placed the 366th day every fourth year 
December. is, leap year called simply because one 
day the week leaped and the effect that leap 
extends from February, the day the leap, one year anno 
domini, until February the next. The ‘leap’ year there- 
fore consists parts two years reckon them, the first 
part including ten months one year, and the second two months 
the next year. the days the week January and 
February what now called ‘leap’ year are not affected 
the ‘leap’; per contra, the days the following January and 
February are affected, although they not fall within what 
call ‘leap’ year. topical example may useful: 
February 1939 fell Tuesday falls Wednesday 1940, 
and there will have been although call 1940 leap 
year. the other hand, February 1941 falls Friday, 
leaping over Thursday, although not call 1941 leap year. 
This the explanation the chronology the three parlia- 
ments 1315/16, 1483/4, and 1503/4, with which have dealt 
above. bears upon the chronology all English parliaments, 
meeting January February, down the reform the 
English calendar 1751/2. The point special interest 
historical students who avail themselves Mr. Fry’s 
invaluable Almanacks for Students English History, published 
1915. Its ingenuity and accuracy are somewhat obscured 
the excessive restraint its modest preface, and many students 
have failed understand why his number thirty-five 
and why they are arranged their particular order. They begin, 
fact, with the years which the crucial Easter the 
earliest possible date and continue regular order until those 
years which falls the latest possible date; and their 
number therefore automatically registers the maximum range 
Easter day from March April, and the consequent 


Hearne, Ductor Historicus (1714), 


' 
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range Whitsunday from May June, not mention 
others. The intelligent student can also discover that 
February falls Sunday every 7th table Mr. Fry’s 
Almanacks, i.e. 14, 21, 28, 35, and that, finds public 
document dated February those years, means Sunday 
and is, after 1320, probably 

The difficulty that confronts the student arises from the fact 
that the years these Tables which are arranged leap years 
two special columns headed Leap-years’ and distinguished 
heavy type from ordinary years, are years anno domini begin- 
ning with January and ending December. They are, 
course, years which ‘leap’ was made; but they not 
correspond with leap years, which began the bi-sextile day 
February and lasted for 366 days until the end February 
the following anno domini. remarked above that the dates 
the three parliaments discussed are but they are 
correct because those dates occurred, not anno domini leap 
years, but months years before the ‘leap’ began take 
effect the year became divisible four. Thus the date the 
1315/16 parliament appears the Rotuli Parliamentorum 
1315, that 1483/4 beginning January 1483, and that 
January 1503. Yet these dates appear Mr. 
Fry’s two special columns headed Years’, though the 
‘leap’ did not begin take effect till after these parliaments 
had ended. 

The proof this simple, and the chronology the parlia- 
ments 1483/4 and 1503/4 tells exactly the same tale Ayre- 
minne’s 1315/16. That 1483/4 met Friday January, 
but 1482/3 the 23rd January had fallen Thursday, and 
there had been intervening ‘leap’. was not until January 
1484/5 that find January from Friday Sunday. 
Similarly, the 1503/4 parliament began Thursday, January, 
but 1502/3 the January had fallen Wednesday, and 
not until January 1504/5 that find ‘leaping’ from 
Thursday Saturday. Not one these three parliaments was 

The observance Sunday holiday dates from the chancellorship John 
Salmon, bishop Norwich, under whom was introduced the spring 1320. 
But some his successors sanctioned sealing Sundays, when they could attend 
it’ (Maxwell-Lyte, The Great Seal, 296). None the ‘29 February’ dates 
mentioned above fell Sunday, except the two 1484, though 1406 February 
would have been Sunday the year had been leap year. There was growing 
tendency the fifteenth century assimilate Sunday and the Sabbath (Rot. Parl., 
152; Bale’s Chronicle, ed. Flenley, Kingsford, Chronicles London, 156). 
Richard two Sunday patents may indicate indifference, but would require 
identification all the monthly and yearly dates the P.R.O. calendars with days 
the week establish any generalization. Such identification with the help 
Fry’s Tables’ would laborious but not impossible, and might throw light upon 


the social habits the later middle ages. might also help determine when 
parliaments ceased sit Sundays, rule not yet applied privy councils, 
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affected the chronology leap year, yet the dates which 
they met all appear Mr. Fry’s special columns headed Leap 
Years’. Those dates are correct, not because they were parts 
leap years, but because they were not, and were necessarily 
bi-sextile day which did not fall till later. Possibly 
might have been less open misunderstanding the two leap 
year columns Mr. Fry’s had followed, instead 
preceding, the columns for ordinary years, since the effect the 
bi-sextile day runs from February one year February 
the next, and not from January December. But 
passes the wit man construct chronological tables which will 
make clear single scheme the many variations the methods 
computation, and our modern historical and legal works are 
replete with dates which are inconsistent with modern methods 
reckoning. 

The lawyers are most conservative, and legal textbooks and 
histories habitually cite cases without any regard the reform 
the calendar 1751. Historians have, indeed, corrected 
the light that reform the years which Queen Elizabeth died, 
Charles was executed, William III died, and Anne succeeded. 
But they have not ventured the task correcting the days 
which the months which those events took place, the 
light the superfluous leap years which accrued centennial 
years not divisible Yet days are sometimes matter 
moment August 1914 leading German newspaper published 
the Russian general mobilization order under its correct Russian 
date, and had difficulty showing that was earlier than the 
German date the German mobilization. The editor may have 
been innocently ignorant the fact that Russia had not yet 
reformed its calendar, which was therefore thirteen days behind 
the German and Russian order issued the same apparent 
date the German would really thirteen days later. Even 
England the difference between the old and the new styles 


now say that Elizabeth died March 1603; that was contem- 
poraries the last day that year. have corrected that, but not the ten 
days’ error the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, nor the eleven days’ error 
the eighteenth (down 1752). were logical, should say that Elizabeth 
died April 1603 instead March that Charles was executed February 
instead January and William III died instead March. The year- 
dates the two later cases were, course, contemporaries 1648 and 1701 instead 
1702. 1927 the Royal Society itself made similar error commemorat- 
ing the bi-centenary Sir Isaac Newton’s death and 1936 the Historical Associa- 
tion, its pamphlet no. 101, fell into the same trap dealing with the union 
England and Wales 1536. Referring act cited ‘27 Hen. VIII, 5’, 
said contain germs the much more remarkable statute and prefatory 
note italics warns readers that ‘in recent years practice has arisen ascribing 
the act the year 1535. This should corrected.’ Yet both acts were chapters 
the statute the same parliament which met February 1535/6 and sat till 
relic the old style reformed 1751, 
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not always appreciated, and historical member Lord 
Phillimore’s Committee, appointed Lord Balfour report 
the various projects for League Nations 1918, produced 
account the Holy Alliance 1815, which was said have 
been signed September and proclaimed the 26th; and 
vouched for his statement volume another historian which 
told the same tale. The volume the State Papers containing 
the document was produced the Foreign Office, and the date 
was found read September, Russia using the old style and 
the two other participants the new, and twelve days being then 
the difference between them. The chairman, being lawyer, 
thought did not matter, and the Committee’s published Report 
reduced both dates vague but simple September. 


LV.—NO. 
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The Use and Custody the Secret Seal (sello 


1369 


ROFESSOR TOUT his Chapters the Administrative 
History Mediaeval England stresses the fact that medieval 
institutions general, and the use and custody seals par- 
ticular, throughout Western Europe followed certain definite 
lines, and can, therefore, more profitably studied comparison 
than illustration this, devotes some 
illuminating pages rapid survey the use and custody 
the small seals some kingdoms Western Europe other than 
the course this survey suggests that, spite 
many similarities, there was fundamental difference between 
the English and French secretarial organization: France, 
from the time Philip IV, there was single centralized secretarial 
department served notaries under the ultimate control the 
chancellor England each department state had its own 
secretarial staff practically unrelated any other. The con- 
tinental habit describing any sealing office chancery has 
too often led modern writers assume that most European 
countries possessed unified secretarial organization under the 
supervision the chancellor. Tout’s opinion this conclusion 
not warranted the facts, and the centralized organization 
the French model exceptional, rather than typical. points 
out that Aragon the departmental and not the centralized 
system prevailed, and from the beginning the fourteenth cen- 
tury secretariat for the secret seal existed under the control 
the chamberlain. Further refers the institutions four- 
teenth-century Castille support his contention. ex- 
cellent corrective this erroneous opinion writes, ‘can 
found the fact that the fourteenth century Castille the 
secretarial organization charge the secret seal was actually 
Tout, Chapters the Administrative History Mediaeval England, 142-3 


7-9, 30-1. 
Ibid. ch. xvi, sect. iv. 142-60. 
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called the chancery the secret and was clearly distinct 
from the office administering the great 

proof the existence Castille chancery the secret 
seal, Tout quotes certain documents, the earliest which are 
concerned with pacts and alliances concluded between Pedro 
Castille and Edward England 1362, and between Pedro 
and the Black Prince these documents occurs the 
name certain Castillian official, Mateo Fernandez, who 
described chancellor the secret seal. The formula most 
often used cancellarius sigilli domini Regis,? but other 
variants occur, such puritatis cancellarius 
Regis Castellae and chanceller nostre prive seel 
the last two variants being adopted presumably deference 
English usage. All Tout’s examples the existence this 
office are taken from the third quarter the fourteenth century, 
but the office chancellor the secret seal Castille dates back 
the end the thirteenth century. this paper pur- 
pose trace the development. the secret seal Castille from 
its appearance under Alfonso (1252-84), until the death 
Pedro (1369) and the accession the house 
the Castillian throne, and determine what can learnt about 
its use and custody, during that period. 

The disappearance the royal archives the medieval 
kingdom Castille, and the uncatalogued condition the 
Archivo Nacional, the most important state depository 
for medieval Castillian documents, make difficult reconstruct 
the history Castillian administration the middle 
The difficulty has been increased the Spanish civil war 1936 
1939, and have therefore had rely largely published 
material. There are numerous royal documents print, either 
collections documents, the appendices modern mono- 
graphs, scattered the works the Spanish antiquarians and 
historians the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
But such documents are frequently not published full; the 
editors often suppress the initial and final formulae, and seals are 
seldom adequately described. Thestandard work Castillian seals 
Menéndez Pidal’s Catdlogo los sellos del Archivo 
which gives admirably full descriptions 

Rymer, Foedera, Record Commission Edition, ii. 672, 753, 800, 821. 

825. this use puritas see below, 196. 

unpublished documents the Archivo Histérico Nacional which have 
chiefly used are: secular regular’, documents the monasteries 
San Salvador Santo Domingo Real Madrid and others 
ii, Ordenes Militares documents the Orders Santiago and Calatrava. 


Madrid, 1918, and also issued supplement the Revista Archivos, Biblio- 
tecas Museos, época, vols. xxxix-xliii. 
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the various great seals and leaden bulls the medieval 
Castillian kings, but which only includes one example the secret 
seal. The majority the the cortes which have 
survived for this period are accessible but they throw 
less light the office the secret seal than other organs 
the central government, such the chancery and the central 
court justice. The chronicles give little information ad- 
ministration the most useful them the Crénica del rey don 
Pedro Pedro Lopez Ayala,? which notes punctiliously the 
offices held the king’s advisers. The evidence available 
clearly inadequate for complete study the subject, but 
possible from piece together outline the historical de- 
velopment and functions the secret seal. 

From the mid-thirteenth century onwards, the documents 
the kings Castille were written Castillian, with the exception 
the more formal documents addressed foreign rulers which 
were generally drawn Latin. The 
sigillum puritatis, which appears the Latin documents 1362 
and quoted Tout, called vernacular documents 
sello poridad. The word poridad derived, with obscure 
change meaning, from the Latin puritas. the first half 
the twelfth century had already acquired the meaning 
secret, since used the Cantar Mio Cid, such phrase 
poridat and similar phrases occur frequently four- 
teenth-century vernacular chronicles, especially the Crénica 
del Rey Don Fernando The legal treatise known Las 
compiled between the years lays down 
that certain cases judges should hear the testimony witnesses 
secret and place Other slightly different, but 
kindred, uses the word are found the Partidas. 
used denote the quality discretion, when said that royal 
notaries and scribes must leales poridat,’ again, the 
sense confidential matters, the clause the judges’ oath 
the effect that they will not reveal las poridades del 
later middle ages the pseudo-Aristotelian secretorum, 
which its French version entitled Secre des Secrez, becomes 
its Castillian dress Poridat las Poridades. The medieval 


Historia, tomos i-ii, Madrid, 1861-3. The cuadernos were full copies the collective 
petitions presented meeting the cortes together with the royal answers. They 
were sent the cities after the close the session. 

Ed. Coleccion las crénicas memorias los reyes Castilla, tomo Madrid, 1779. 

Cantar mio Cid, ed. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1911, iii, 104. 

(dixo) grand poridad pp. 55, 68, 96, 105, 107, 156, &c. 

Ed. Real Academia Historia, Madrid, 1807, vols. 

Part. tit. iv, ley 11, poridat logar apartado 
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Castillian word poridad thus bears the connotation 
and the sello poridad the equivalent 
the French sceau secret and the English privy seal. 

has been assumed that the sello poridad was use 
the reign Alfonso (1252-84). Antonio Ballesteros Beretta 
Itinerario Alfonso Sabio, after citing two royal 
documents, dated Mérida, December 1252, and Seville, 
December 1252, respectively, notes the distance between the 
two places and adds: suspect that the chancery had re- 
mained behind Mérida. One the two documents probably 
bears the secret But the dates these documents are not 
themselves adequate proof the use the secret seal 
authenticate one them, since some the chancery staff may 
have accompanied the king while the rest followed more slowly, 
and one both the documents may have been sealed later 
than the day which they were drawn up. There nothing 
inherently improbable the existence the sello poridad 
this date. England privy seal was use the reign 
John.? have found mention the sello poridad the 
sealing clauses Alfonso X’s documents, such occurs from the 
reign Sancho onwards. This proof that the 
seal was not existence, mention the seal was not essential 
the evidence afforded the surviving impressions Alfonso’s 
seals and the relevant passages the Siete Partidas before 
can decide whether Alfonso used secret seal. 

Besides Alfonso’s seals king the Romans, which used 
only documents connected with his candidature for the imperial 
crown, used least three types seal concurrently double- 
faced pendent seal wax, double-faced leaden bull, and single- 
faced impressed seal. The pendent wax seal measured 110 
115 mm. bore equestrian figure the king 
surrounded four medallions and the legend ALFONSI DEI 
GRACIA REGIS CASTELLE TOLETI the obverse, and 
the arms Castille and Leon surrounded four medallions and 
the legend LEGIONIS GALLECIE HYSPALIS CORDUBE 
MURCIE GIENNII the the mention the 


Antonio Ballesteros Beretta, Itinerario Alfonso Sabio, Madrid, 1935, 
The documents appear cited, the one from cartulary, the other 
from published document. Mayer, his Historia las instituciones sociales 
politicas Portugal, ii, Madrid, 1926, pp. deduces the existence the 
sello poridad from passages the Partidas, but the evidence the Partidas 
contradictory. 

Tout, Chapters, 151 seqq. 

For the diplomatic Alfonso’s documents, cf. essay The Castillian Chancery 
during the Reign Alfonso X’, Ozford Essays Medieval History presented 
Salter, Oxford, 1934, pp. 105 

“Fully described Menéndez Pidal, Catdlogo sellos del Archivo 
Nacional, no. 17, and Douét Collection iii, no. 11247. 
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seal which occurs certain types documents was described 
such phrases as: seal wax (sello cera), and pendent seal 
(sello colgado sello pendiente), but was often used seal 
documents which all mention the seal was 
documents this reign the phrase seal’ (sello mayor) 
never occurs, but when the Partidas refers abierta 
parchment, sealed with wax with the great seal’,? must 
speaking this pendent wax seal. 

The leaden bull was less than half the size the wax seal 
and measured about mm.; the obverse bore the castle 
Castille, and the reverse the lion the legend 
both faces was the same: ALFONSI ILLUSTRIS REGIS 
CASTELLE The leaden bull was first used 
Castille Alfonso VIII, and Leon Alfonso IX, and 
appears have been adopted largely because the fragile nature 
the wax did not, however, altogether supersede the 
pendent wax seal which finally went out use under Alfonso 
XI. The leaden bull seems have been the most frequently 
used all Alfonso X’s seals, and this, together with its durable 
nature, has resulted the survival numerous well-preserved 
impressions. all documents sealed with the leaden bull, 
was mentioned some such phrase as: porque esta carta sea 
firme estable mandamos seellar con nuestro seello 
certain special occasions Alfonso used golden bull, for example, 
when renounced his rights Gascony favour his brother- 
in-law, Edward The matrix appears have been 
the same that used for the leaden bull. The mention the 
golden bull carta March 1284 puzzling. This carta 
said sealed sigillo nostro parvo The adjective parvum 
not used describe the golden bull the other extant docu- 
ments for which was nor the leaden bull ever thus 
described. This ‘small seal gold’ may yet another type 

Original cartas which have examined, without mention the seal, but with 
fragments the pendent wax seal attached are: Archivo Catedral Pamplona, 


Arca no. Nov. 1270), and Archivo Municipal Pamplona, Cajon (12 Oct. 
1253). 

Part. xix. 13, carta abierta cuero, seellada cera con seello mayor 
The term carta abierta signifies royal writ sent open and usually having general 
address. 

Menéndez Pidal, op. cit. no. Douét op. cit. no. 11248; Gray 
Birch, Catalogue Seals, vi, no. 23027. 

used confirmations Alfonso with the Quoniam cera res est 
tan fragilis quam putribilis cf. Sagrada, xvii, 1763, nos. iii. 250, 256, and 
vi. 259. 

And order that this carta may sure and established command that 
sealed with our seal lead.’ 

Rymer, Foedera, 310, with facsimile. ii. 640. 

Brit. Mus. MSS. Cot. Vesp. xii, fo. (22 April 1254); Rymer, Foedera, 
310 Nov. 1254), nostro sigillo aureo Ballesteros, Sevilla siglo trece, Madrid, 
1913, no, 232, Sept. 1283), con nuestro seello oro. 
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seal distinct from those already enumerated, but seems more 
probable that the same the sigillum aureum used 1254 
and 1283, and that parvum was added one case distinguish 
from the pendent wax seal which was twice the size the leaden 
and golden bulls. The single-faced impressed seal (sello placa) 
was about the same size the leaden bull (52 bore the 
arms Leon and Castille quartered, with the same legend the 
leaden bull. Very few impressions have survived and have not 
seen one. This sello placa appears for the first time under 
not, however, called Menéndez Pidal who gives full 
description it, and the surviving impressions appear 
attached documents which contain mention the 

There are specific references the Siete Partidas, either 
the sello poridad its chancellor, and there are certain 
passages which seem imply that the chancery was the sole 
sealing office existence. said that all matters which re- 
quire the issue charters are known the chancellor, for has 
examine all charters before they are sealed, order ensure 
that they are not contrary law, nor the king’s interests.? 
Chancery defined ‘the place where all documents ought 
taken sealed and the same passage goes say that 
cartas poridad which are given chancery official the 
king’s command, one the notaries, should shown only 
the notaries, and those who have register the document, 
and affix the seal. the other hand, the notaries are divided 
into two classes: ‘Some who are appointed the king 
for his confidential business and others the chancellor and 
another place cartas are specifically divided into cartas 
poridad which may not shown the scribes who draw them 
anyone except the express command the king, and 
other cartas which may shown the proper authority, namely, 
the chancellor, the notary the judge (alcalde) and the official 
who affixed the seal These passages seem postu- 
late seal independent the chancery which such cartas 
poridad could authenticated. The Partidas times in- 
consistent, and tends depict degree centralization which 
did not fact exist. Taken whole, its evidence seems 
support the existence secret seal, although without corrobora- 
tion too contradictory conclusive. 

Menéndez Pidal, Catdlogo, no. other examples are described Domingo 
Palacio, Documentos del archivo general villa Madrid, Madrid, 1888, 108 Feb. 


1271); Fuentes para historia Castilla, no. 113 (30 July 1269). 


xx. logar deben adocir todas las cartas para seellar 


Ibid. ix. algunos. que son puestos por rey para sus poridades, 
otros por chanciller 
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There is, however, one piece evidence which seems prove 
beyond reasonable doubt that Alfonso had secret seal. This 
the mention the sello poridad the Infante Don Sancho 
which occurs the sealing clause document issued June 
1283, during the Infante’s revolt against his father. This carta 
stated sealed with the secret seal because Don Sancho 
had not his other seals with him: because other seals were 
not with me, commanded seal this carta with secret seal 
The existence the secret seal the son seems proof that the 
father also had one. can therefore say that the sello 
poridad was use before the end the reign Alfonso and, 
if, seems probable, was existence when the Partidas was 
compiled, must have appeared early the long reign. 

is, however, with the reign Sancho that the 
history the secret seal may said begin. After his accession 
the spring 1284 references documents are fairly fre- 
quent. the reason given for its use that the king had 
not his other seals with because the other seals were not 
with me, commanded sealed with secret seal ’.? 
most these cases, the document question was issued, 
either when the king was making rapid journey from one part 
his dominions another and the chancery followed more slowly, 
else while was engaged directing campaign one 
the frontiers and the chancery remained behind the base. 
Thus carta under secret seal, dated June 1287, was issued 
from Benavente during journey from Burgos 
another May 1292 from Naves Frias, through which the king 
passed his way from Ciudad Rodrigo another 
July 1291 from Santiago, while Sancho was engaged rapid 
tour Two cartas April 1289, dated from San 
Esteban Gormaz, and from Calatafiazor, respectively, were 
issued while the king was directing operations against Alfonso III 
other cases reason for the use the secret 
seal given, and the mention simply ‘sealed with secret 
Sometimes cartas issued under the secret seal were later 
confirmed under the great seal wax the leaden bull. 
such cases not implied that the cartas under secret seal were 
less valid than those under the king’s other seals; the reason 
given for the confirmation that the original carta was paper, 


Fuentes para historia Castilla, no. 127, por que los otros mios 
seellos non eran conmigo mande seellar esta carta con mio seello poridat 

2M. Gaibrois Ballesteros, Sancho Castilla, iii, Madrid, 1928, nos. 160, 
216, 231, 245, 248, 268, 356, 362, 424, 455. 

no. 160. no. 424. 

Tbid. no. 362. nos. 245, 248. 

Ibid. nos. 316 (14 Aug. 1290), 363 Aug. 1291); Domingo Palacio, op. cit. 
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and the recipient had asked for confirmation the more durable 
parchment: ‘because the aforesaid was paper’ 
‘because was paper and was 

Towards the end the reign, March 1294, have series 
documents sealed with the secret seal and concerned with the 
raising supplies for the campaign against the Moors. From 
them appears that Sancho had obtained aid from the 
clergy. Some the letters are addressed religious houses, 
others the clergy different dioceses, assessing the amounts 
paid, and naming the officials appointed collect the 
subsidies others are addressed royal officials instructing 
them distrain the clergy should the requisite amounts not 
forthcoming.? References the sello poridad also occur 
the cuadernos the cortes for this reign. the decrees issued 
the cortes Palencia 1286, there reference certain 
judicial writs, whether sealed the secret seal, the king’s 
other and, the cortes Valladolid 1293, the re- 
presentatives the cities petitioned against the issue cartas 
from the chancery under the secret seal which contravened 
existing privileges, franchises, and The use the 
secret seal during the reign must, therefore, have been frequent 
and habitual, would not this way have attracted the 
attention the cortes. 

Sancho was succeeded 1295 child nine years old, 
and was not until March 1302 that Fernando was proclaimed 
age the cortes Medina del Campo. During the years 
the minority there trace secret seal, and not until 
the assumption power the king that the secret seal again 
reappears. The earliest documents the reign sealed with the 
secret seal which have knowledge are three cartas and 
January and February 1307, all three inserted public in- 
January are cartas abiertas, and the mention the seal runs 
‘sealed with secret seal’. There mention the seal 
the carta February, but the document which inserted 

Ballesteros, op. cit. no. 317; cf. also no. 328. Domingo Palacio, 
op. cit. 158, porque carta sobredicha era porque era paper 
Paper was used earlier Castille than either England France. There 
are references its use the Siete Partidas (111, xviii. 5). Documents sealed with the 
poridad appear have been regularly written paper. 

Boletin Real Academia Historia, 430, no. 19, and Sancho IV, iii, nos. 
525-8, 533-7, 540, 562. 

Ibid. 113, §17. Otrossi alo que nos mostraron que nuestra chancelleria 
por nuestro seello poridad levavan muchas cartas toda tierra, contra los 


privilegios contra las cartas las franquezas delas mercedes libertades contra 


Benavides, Memorias Fernando Castilla, Madrid, 1860, ii, no. 
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SEAL (SELLO PORIDAD) April 
describes letter our lord the king sealed with the secret 
seal the The secret seal must, however, have been 
use for some time previous royal letter August 
1304 certain Diego Garcia was chancellor the secret 
and the cortes Medina del Campo 1305 the representatives 
complained that many cartas against their privileges were issued 
the royal chancery and under the secret all prob- 
ability, then, the secret seal was revived the beginning the 
king’s personal government. 

the premature death Fernando 1312, another and 
longer minority ensued, for the new king was less than two years 
old. Among the ordinances promulgated the Infante Don 
Juan, the cortes Palencia 1313, with the consent those 
prelates, nobles, and towns who recognized him regent, was one 
providing for the suppression the secret There 
reference the secret seal among the petitions presented the 
same occasion Don Juan’s rivals for the office regent, the 
king’s grandmother, Maria Molina, and his uncle the Infante 
Don Pedro. There is, however, trace the use the seal 
during the minority. The Crénica Alfonso gives scattered 
but fairly full notices various agreements between the regents 
concerning the seals, without any reference the sello 
seems, therefore, safe assume that fell into dis- 
use during the minority, but reappeared with the beginning 
the personal rule. The minority ended August 1325, when 
Alfonso declared himself age. The earliest document 
issued under secret seal known dated April 
but probable that the revival the sello poridad took 
place soon the king took the reins government into his 
own hands. None the unpublished documents ‘for this reign 
which have examined issued under secret seal; there are 
comparatively few published documents, and there reference 
the secret seal any the collective petitions presented 
the cortes, during Alfonso’s personal rule, but the fact that was 
used extensively may, perhaps, deduced from the references 
its use the petitions the first cortes his successor, 
Pedro Most the published documents Alfonso issued 
under secret seal, which have come across, belong the ten 
years between 1335 and 1345. 


Carta nuestro rey seellada con seello poridat las espaldas.’ 

Benavides, op. cit. no. cartas chancelleria del mio sello 
poridat 

Crénica del Rey Don Alfonso onceno, ed. Biblioteca Autores 
176, 178, 179, 186, 187, 198. 
Francisco Cascales, Discursos Murcia, 1621, fo. 
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Pedro was the first Castillian king since Sancho 
legally age his accession. One Pedro’s earliest acts 
was grant the Madrid his chancellor the secret 
and various documents issued under secret seal during 1351 
have come down The collective petitions presented 
the representatives the towns the first cortes the reign 
which met Valladolid, October 1351, include three petitions 
which mention the secret There is, therefore, this case 
clear evidence that the sello poridad was existence from 
the beginning the reign. was fact this time recognized 
essential seal state. 

have not myself seen any impressions the secret seal for 
the period under review. The unpublished documents issued 
under this seal which have examined, are either inserted 
contemporary documents, else are later transcripts. 
Menéndez Pidal his Catdlogo Sellos del Archivo 
Nacional describes fully the impressed seal Alfonso but, 
have already seen, does not identify with the sello 
poridad, nor does mention the secret seals Sancho and 
Fernando IV. know description these seals, but two 
impressions that Sancho apparently exist, existed 
until recently, the archives the cathedrals Cuenca and 
Leon respectively. The letters which they are attached have 
been published, and both are stated sealed with the secret 
seal; the editor each case has noted that the seal sello 
placa, but has given further Among the seals 
Alfonso XI, Menéndez Pidal has catalogued single-faced pendent 
seal which very similar design the impressed seal Alfonso 
mm. diameter, has the lions and castles Leon and 
Castille, and almost defaced note following this 
description, Menéndez Pidal writes: Another type seal, the 
secret seal, described don Timoteo Domingo Palacio his 
work Documentos del Archivo general Villa Madrid tomo 
307’. This stated impressed seal bearing the lions 
and castles and the legend SIG. ALFONSI DEI GRATIA REGIS 
CASTELLE LEGIONIS. Domingo Palacio does not give 
the size nor does call the sello poridad. The document 
dated May 1347 which attached and which publishes 
contains sealing clause. Thus not possible say 


Millares Carlo, Documentos del Archivo general villa Madrid, no. 
(20 July 1350), 57-63. 

Arch. Hist. Nac. no. 258, cartas 22, May, June 1351, all inserted 

Ballesteros, Sancho IV, iii. nos. 231, 248. 


Catdlogo Sellos, no. legend givenas: +... DE.... GI... CAS... 
GION. 
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what grounds Menéndez Pidal identifies this seal with the sello 
The impression red wax while the seals 
Alfonso and Alfonso described above are white wax, 
but cannot say whether Castille red wax was invariably 
used for the secret seal was for the French secret and 
the English privy seal. The only sello poridad described 
Menéndez Pidal that Pedro This not armorial but 
bears the head and shoulders bearded man between castle 
and lion rampant, surrounded the legend: 
SECRETUM: ANEUM.? The diameter measures mm. 
Thus differs strikingly from the seal Alfonso described 
Domingo Palacio. Rather recalls some the signets the 
Valois kings which bore the legend but the 
sealing clause from the document which attached quoted 
Menéndez Pidal: ‘sellada con mio sello 
there doubt about its identity. have not found any trace 
signet Castille this period although was use 
France, England, and Aragon. 

The appearance the small seals the various kingdoms 
Western Europe took place roughly the same period and for 
the same primary reason—administrative convenience. The 
growing separation the chancery from the court, the increasing 
complexity the machinery government, and the consequent 
spate written orders made some reduplication the seal essen- 
tial. administrative need which accounts for the appearance 
the small seals both England and France, although the 
latter the chancery remained comprehensive secretariat, while 
England the seals became The almost 
simultaneous creation the sello poridad Castille suggests 
that too was the result growing administrative complexity, 
but the small amount material available makes difficult, 
not impossible, determine the scope its use. may, 
perhaps, conjectured that was used seal warrants directed 
the chancellor and instructing him issue documents under 
the great seal. This was routine use the privy England, 
and should expect similar practice Castille, but with the 
complete disappearance the chancery archives the medieval 
kingdom Castille all trace such warrants, they ever existed, 
has perished. have already. seen, the secret seal was used 


There impression Alfonso secret seal belonging the year 1346 
the municipal archives Madrid; cf. Millares Carlo, del Archivo 
but does not describe the seal. 

Menéndez Pidal, Catdlogo Sellos, no. 40. 

Morel, Grande Chancellerie Royale (1328-1400), Paris, 1900, pp. 260 

Tout, Chapters, 140 ff., and Galbraith, Introduction the Use the 
Public Records, Oxford, 1934, pp. 
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early the reign Sancho substitute for the king’s other 
seals, when, for any reason, the chancery was not with the king. 
parallel this found the use sometimes made the 
privy seal John, seal documents the absence the great 
similar use was made the secret seal Aragon 
Jaime and France the early Valois 

The sello poridad, however, was not merely equivalent 
for the great seal which might used when the king was separated 
from the chancery. was also used regularly, was the English 
privy seal, seal letters having original force. The majority 
such secret seal documents appear orders addressed 
officials their subject-matter miscellaneous, they are usually 
temporary character, and are often little intrinsic impor- 
tance interest. The following may cited examples. 
August 1290, Sancho addresses letter under secret seal 
the officials the town Calahorra instructing them hand 
over the dean and chapter certain properties bequeathed 
the cathedral former Three cartas Fernando 
the year 1307, prohibiting the use the clergy Toledo 
bulls Boniface VIII directed against the payment usury 
the Jews, are sealed with the secret Alfonso writes 
the abbot asking him for the Cross which had be- 
longed the and orders the officials Madrid send 
carpenters repair the king’s palace Manzanares preparation 
for the king’s sojourn October 1352, Pedro for- 
bids the papal collectors Castille molest the prior 
Guadalupe, since the church was royal foundation, and 
January 1359, writes the bishop Plasencia, reaffirming 
his royal right patronage the church Guadalupe, face 
papal efforts dispute it. Both these are sealed with the 
secret Orders concerned with military matters were often 
issued under secret seal. During the rebellion the Infarite 
Don Juan Manuel 1336, Alfonso instructed the adelantado 
Murcia seize and garrison Cartagena and Alhama, which 
belonged the Infante, and the writ sealed con nuestro seello 
Various cartas sealed with the secret seal and 

1H. Maxwell-Lyte, Historical Notes the Use the Great Seal, 1926, 20. 

Finke, Acta Aragonensia, Berlin, 1908, 

30. Morel, Grande Chancellerie Royale (1328-1400), Paris, 1900, pp. 

Gaibrois Ballesteros, Sancho IV, iii, no. 316. 

Benavides, Memorias, ii, no. 

Berganza, (16 August 1336 and March 1337). 

Millares Carlo, Documentos del Archivo Madrid, no. Sept. 1346). 

Menéndez Pidal, Documentos Lingiiisticos Madrid, 1919, no. 221, 


and Menéndez Pidal, Catdlogo sellos del Archivos Historico Nacional, no. 40, 
44. 

Giménez Soler, Don Juan Manuel, Zaragoza, 1932, 625, no. dxli (16 Aug. 
1336). The adelantado was official charge province district and exercised 
both military and judicial functions. 
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addressed the city Murcia deal with such matters the forti- 
fication the city, the defence the province against possible 
Moorish invasion, and, 1364, with the reception troops sent 
the king Granada aid Pedro his war with 
1355 Pedro excuses the inhabitants Leon from service 
the siege Rueda del and 1362 orders the abbot 
send twenty crossbowmen from the town 
the king’s General writs summons the host appear 
have been sealed with the sello poridad, for one the 
petitions presented the cortes Valladolid 1351 reference 
made such writs, whether addressed the whole the king’s 
dominions, particular The militia the great 
towns provided the backbone the royal armies, and probable 
that search the little-known, and frequently uncatalogued and 
inaccessible municipal archives Spain would bring light 
many writs summons the host sealed with the secret seal. 
have already noted that the sello poridad was used 
seal writs concerned with the collection aids from the clergy 
1293. times was also used for writs connected with cus- 
tomary payments, such Thus carta August 
1291 instructs the officials Galicia aid the royal collectors 
yantar the bishoprics Lugo and while one 
September 1355 directs the prior Escalada pay arrears 
yantar due for three Appointments royal officials 
hold inquiries into financial exemptions might issued under the 
secret seal. carta July 1335, acknowledging the claim 
the abbey Silos exemption from certain payments the 
Crown, refers the king’s appointment Ruy Diaz, dean 
Salamanca hold such inquiry our commission sealed 
with our secret was also used connexion with for- 
feitures for treason, and interesting example this afforded 
the case Juan 1351. had been 
chancellor under Alfonso XI, but joined the rebellion 
Alfonso Fernandez Coronel against Pedro and was declared 
traitor and his goods forfeited. was native the town 


Discursos Histéricos Murcia, fo. (10 Sept. 1335); fo. June 
fo. (21 July 1364). 
Fita, ‘San Miguel Escalada segunda mitad del Siglo XIV Boletin 
dela Real Academia Historia, xxxii. 209, no. 64. 
Arch. Hist. Nac. no. 271 June 1362 inserted document 
October 1363). 
Castilla, ii. 13, 20. 
Yantar was originally food rent payable the rural population the king 
lord when came into the district later was commuted into payment. 
Gaibrois Ballesteros, Sancho IV, iii, no. 363. 
Boletin Real Academia Historia, xxxii. 214, no. 67. 
Recueil des chartes Silos, Paris, 1897, no. 360, 368, 
por nuestra carta comission seellada con nuestro seello 
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which depended the abbey, and, under the customs 
the abbot claimed the forfeited goods which had been 
seized the royal officials. contemporary record the 
inquiry into this claim four cartas under secret seal are inserted 
one directs the compilation inventory the condemned 
man’s goods which are handed over the king’s 
chamberlain two are concerned with the interrogation one 
the traitor’s servants, and the fourth instructs the local officials 
co-operate with the king’s treasurer the work seizing the 
forfeited possessions for the king’s all these cases 
the sello poridad appears closely connected with the 
chamber which was the financial organ the 
government. 

certain amount diplomatic correspondence was sealed with 
the secret seal, as, for example, letters addressed Alfonso 
and Pedro Castille Alfonso and Pedro Aragon. 
July 1334, and concerned with the scope the truce between 
Castille and There are also various letters Alfonso 
Pedro Aragon, written during the campaigns against 
the Moors 1340 and 1343, some reporting incidents the war 
such the defeat the Castillian fleet, others urging the king 
Aragon send the naval aid promised the agreement 
1354 Pedro wrote the Infante Don Pedro Aragon, 
the time regent during his father’s absence, informing him the 
rebellion Pedro I’s two cousins, the Infantes Don Juan and Don 
Fernando Aragon.* Two letters written Pedro Pedro 
1356, the eve the outbreak hostilities between Castille 
and Aragon, are inserted Descoll’s Chronicle Pedro and 
are sealed con nuestro seello So, too, letter 
Pedro written 1362, during the war with Granada, reminding 
Pedro his obligations, under the peace treaty 1360, 
aid Castille against the Moors, and asking for six hundred horsemen 
instead the stipulated six is, indeed, probable that 
the middle the fourteenth century the bulk the foreign 
correspondence emanated from the office the secret seal. The 
great seal and leaden bull were still used hitherto for the 


Arch. Hist. Nac. no. 258, cartas 22, May, and June 1351 and 
September 1353, all inserted document October 1353. 

Giménez Soler, Don Juan Manuel, 614, no. dxxvii July 1334). 

vii, apéndice, pp. 108 seqq., nos. 14, 21, 43, 44, 45, 48, 50. 

second wife Eleanor, sister Alfonso Castille; they were, therefore, half- 
brothers Pedro Aragon, and cousins Pedro Castille. 


del rey Pedro IV, ed. Bofarull, Barcelona, 1850, pp. 
326-7, 332. 
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conclusion ratification treaties, for the appointment 
ambassadors and other formal documents. But for much 
diplomatic correspondence the procedure the chancery would 
too formal and rigid. Secret instructions ambassadors, 
personal correspondence with foreign princes, preliminary nego- 
tiations and drafts treaties were matters which required in- 
formality and secrecy and, many cases, the personal supervision 
the king. They would thus more suitably dealt with under 
the secret seal than the chancery. English usage, where 
during the course the fourteenth century the bulk the foreign 
correspondence passed into the hands the officials the privy 
seal and the signet, again affords parallel. 

These examples give some idea the type instrument 
sealed with the secret seal, but the number that have seen not 
sufficient for able estimate the limits the sphere 
operation the secret seal, the relative importance its work. 
Three conjectures may perhaps that the sello 
poridad was used for the newer functions bureaucracy, and 
transact business which earlier would not have required written 
instruments, and that much its work was concerned with tem- 
porary and unimportant matters that was closely connected 
with the chamber, although was certainly not used exclusively 
chamber seal, nor was all chamber business transacted under 
finally, that was used for the less formal and more con- 
fidential aspects diplomatic correspondence which increased 
greatly bulk and detail this period. 

The sello poridad must also have been used for work 
more properly belonging the great seal, for judicial business, 
and for sealing grants The ordinance Zamora, 
issued 1274, which dealt with the functions and procedure 
the central court justice, laid down that the clerks (escribanos) 
attached the judges the high court should deliver cartas 
the chancery sealed the same day which they were 
drawn Such would sealed with the great seal 
wax the leaden bull. is, however, clear that from early 
the reign Sancho IV, the sello poridad, well the great 
seal, was used authenticate such cartas, and that this use the 
secret seal was not then considered abuse. the cortes 
Palencia, 1286, was laid down that cartas should not issued 
under the secret seal any other the king’s seals whereby any 
man might impleaded, forced give security, his goods 

mio seello poridat, which Pedro grants certain properties Sahagun his 
copero Alvar Garcia. The carta begins with the invocation instead with the royal 
superscription usual letters under secret seal. Arch. Hist. Nac. Sahagun, 


no. 269. 
Cortes Castilla, 92, 36. 
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distrained seized, unless the cartas question were authorized 
counter-signed the appropriate judge the king’s 
was clearly not the use the secret seal, but the issue without 
authorization the royal judge which was prevented. 
During the first half the fourteenth century this use the 
secret seal must have increased greatly, and certain respects 
came looked abuse. effort check its use was 
made during the period under review, but with the accession 
the house Trastamara, limitations were imposed the employ- 
ment the secret seal. the cortes Toro which met 
September 1369, six months after the assassination Pedro 
was enacted ‘that neither letters pardon, nor judicial writs, 
nor grants immunities nor franchises shall sealed our 
secret seal, but they shall sealed our great seal’.2 The 
secret seal must have been employed extensively for all these 
purposes during the preceding period. This attempt limit 
and define its use recalls the limitations set the use the privy 
seal England the super Cartas 1300 and the 
Ordinances Parallels can also drawn with France 
where the ordinances July 1318 laid down that the sceau 
secret was not used seal lettres justice, office, 
bénéfice ’,5 and Aragon where 1333 Alfonso decreed 
that gratiarum justicie alie nostra curia impetrande 
sigillentur cum sigillo maiori nostro non cum sigillo secreto 
possible that political factors played part the limita- 
tion the use the sello poridad they did England 
the case the privy seal. Concrete evidence political hos- 
tility the secret seal Castille is, however, slight. The peti- 
tions the cortes before 1369 seldom mention the use the 
secret seal, and when they do, not specifically condemn it. 
Complaints are numerous against cartas which overrode existing 
privileges, franchises, and liberties, which men were put 


poridat nin por los otros mios siellos para enplazar nin para prender nin para 
ninguno que ouiere por ninguna cosa que digan que aya ffecho, sinon ffuere dada 
vista del alcalle corte que sea del fuero por deviera judgar 

Ibid. ii. 170, 20, ‘que por nuestro sello dela poridat, non sellen cartas 
perdon nin Justigia nin mergedes nin cartas foreras, mas que sellen por 
nuestro sello mayor 

Desutz petit seal isse desoremes nul bref touche commune lei’, 
ed. Bémont, Chartes des Libertés Anglaises, Paris, 1892, 104. 

32, Por ceo lei terre commune droit ount este sovent delaiez par 
lettres issuz desouz Prive Seal Roi, graunt grevaunce poeple. 
desoremes lei terre commune droit soient deslaiez desturbez par 
lettres dit seal’, Rotuli Parliamentorum, 285. 

Cited Perrichet, Grande Chancellerie France des Origines 1328, Paris, 
1912, Further limitations were placed the secret seal 1358 cf. Morel, 
Grande Chancellerie Royale (1328-1400), pp. 248-9. 
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death seized without due process but only 1293, 
1305, and 1351 there reference the secret seal, and then the 
complaint directed against such cartas, whether issued from the 
chancery under the secret seal. must, however, remem- 
bered that the cortes met most frequently, and were most active 
during the minorities Fernando and Alfonso when the 
secret seal was abeyance further, that Pedro rarely sum- 
moned the cortes, and that the only cuadernos which have sur- 
vived from his reign are those 1351. There some evidence 
opposition the part the nobles Fernando IV’s system 
personal government. 1307 and 1308 they attacked three 
his confidential advisers, and finally forced him dismiss them.? 
The ordinances 1313 issued the Regent Don Juan, the 
protagonist the nobles, also reflect dislike and distrust the 
late king’s advisers and household officials, none whom were 
included the council household his son. The same 
ordinances also prohibited the use the secret Alfonso 
was sufficiently strong temporarily crush the opposition 
the nobles which broke out again under his weaker son, Pedro 
Ayala’s chronicle represents Pedro’s government arbitrary and 
despotic, and also shows that his successive chancellors the 
secret seal were among his closest advisers. thus possible 
that the limitations placed the secret seal 1369 represent 
reaction against Pedro’s abuse it. 


The question whether there was Castille office the 
secret seal completely separated from both the chancery and the 
chamber cannot altogether satisfactorily answered from the 
available evidence, although good deal biographical data 
about individual chancellors the secret seal can collected. 
Our earliest references this official belong the end the reign 
Sancho IV, and occur letters connected with the campaign 
against the Moors and the household accounts for the years 
the only accounts for this period which have 
1293 certain Fernan Pérez, counsellor the king Castille 
and chancellor his secret seal was sent diplomatic mission 

Fernando IV, ed. Benavides, Memorias, 179 201 The 
Aragon (A. Giménez Soler, Don Juan Manuel, no. (22 March 1308)). 

Publ. Gaibrois Ballesteros, Sancho IV, iii-cxlviii. 


Giménez Soler, Corona Aragén Granada, 33, conseylero del Rey 
Castiella cansellero del seelo suyo 
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Aragon negotiating with Jaime for armed galleys used 
the defence Tarifa against the April 1295 had 
been appointed admiral and had presumably resigned the custody 
the secret seal. not know the name his successor. 
The only chancellor the secret seal whose name has come 
down for the reign Fernando Diego Garcia. 
August 1304 the king appointed Fernan Gomez our chancellor 
and our chief notary the kingdom Toledo and Diego Garcia 
chancellor our secret seal and seneschal the his 
plenipotentiaries hear and ratify the sentence the three 
arbiters agreed settle outstanding disputes between Castille 
and Aragon.? Eight days later the arbitral sentence was pro- 
mulgated the presence the Castillian envoys, and the 
following day they witnessed treaty friendship between the 
kings Castille, Aragon, and Portugal and the Infante Don Juan, 
and also Fernando IV’s ratification the sentence the 
Early the following year Diego Garcia, still entitled chancellor 
the secret seal, was appointed the Castillian commissioner 
determine, together with Aragonese commissioner, the frontier 
Murcia between Aragon and Castille, accordance with the 
award 1304, and May 1305 the two commissioners published 
their These are the last references Diego Garcia 
chancellor the secret seal. The privilegios rodados prove 
that, for short time held the position adelantado 
mayor Galicia, and possible that gave the custody the 
secret seal assuming this The Cronica Fernando 
shows that played important part politics the years 
1307 and 1308, when was one the ministers attacked the 
nobles who resented their influence over the king. narrating 
these incidents the chronicle does not assign any specific office 
Diego Garcia, but merely calls him royal confidant 


Gaibrois Ballesteros, Sancho IV, iii, nos. 522 (23 Feb. 1294) and 529 March 
Real Academia Historia, 425, no. Fferrandus Petri consiliarius illustris 
Regis Castelle cancellarius sigilli sui secreti’, Carta Jaime February 
1294; cf. pp. 429, 430, 443, nos. 16, 18, 28. 

Benavides, Memorias, ii, no. cclxxvi, nuestro chancellero 
nuestro notario mayor del regno Toledo, Diago Garcia nuestro chanceller del 

Ibid. nos. cf. nos. cclvii, cclviii (wrongly assigned 1304 
the editor) no. 

which takes its name from the rueda signo rodado, circular device drawn the foot 
the text and containing the king’s name and royal arms. either side the 
rueda are the names the confirmantes the twelfth century these were persons 
actually present, but from early the thirteenth century the names all the bishops 
and greater nobles (ricos hombres) and certain great officials are included, whether 
present not. 

Ed. cit. cap. xiii. 179 201-4. 
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have certain evidence about the holders the office 
chancellor the secret seal during the first decade Alfonso 
personal rule. Under the year 1336, however, the 
Alfonso states that Sanchez Valladolid, chief 
notary Castille and chancellor the secret seal’, was sent 
embassy although Alfonso XI’s commission 
appointing him ambassador gives him the former but not the 
latter title.2 had long and important career the royal 
service, and good deal can learned about him from other 
sources besides the chronicle. The chronicle first refers him 
when, after the death Maria Molina (June 1321), was 
sent the king’s council mission the regents this 
occasion described man who had long worked the 
king’s service 1328 was one three envoys sent the 
pope ask for clerical aid the war against the Moors, and 
their credentials called knight and judge the king’s 
court.4 the autumn the same year was one the judges 
(alcaldes) consulted the drafting the ordinance issued the 
king Medina del held the office notario mayor 
Castille from 1336 until and became chancellor under 
Pedro Besides the embassies Rome 1328, and France 
1336, was also entrusted with diplomatic missions Navarre 
the diplomatic documents connected with these 
various missions, Sanchez given the title notario 
mayor Castille but not that canciller del sello poridad. 
the other hand, privilege March 1345 which 
Alfonso granted him certain properties both offices are assigned 


Alf. XI, cap. 174, 285. 

siécles, Paris, 1898, 126. 

Alf. XI, cap. 31, 194, que avia trabajado servicio desde 
luengo 

Raynaldi annales Ecclesiastici. 1328, nobilem virum Fernandum 
Sancii militem judicem curiae nostrae 

appears notario mayor the following documents: September 1336 
(Daumet, op. cit. 126); September 1336 Privilegios, franquezas, 
fueros, vi, no. 249) August 1337 (Daumet, op. cit. November 
1337 (Arch. Hist. Nac. Calatrava, no. 204); December 1337 (Brit. Mus. Add. 9917, 
fo. May 1339 (Coleccién documentos ineditos del archivo Corona 
vii. 87); September 1344 (Arch. Hist. Nac. no. 246); July 
1345 (Daumet, op. cit. 140); March 1346 (Rymer, Foedera, 74); 
September 1347 (Domingo Palacio, op. cit. 315). 

Lopez Ferreiro, Fueros municipales Santiago, ii. (27 May 1354) cf. Ayala, 
del Rey don Pedro, pp. 120 seqq. 

Alf. XI, cap. 150, 271; cf. Moret, Annales del reyno Navarra, 
iii (1704), 390. 

Daumet, op. cit. 140. Rymer, Foedera, and 
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therefore possible that held these two offices 
concurrently from 1336 onwards, certainly held them both 
1345. 

Ayala, his Crénica del Rey Don Pedro, refers the death 
1352, the siege Aguilar, Juan Burgos, who 
had been confidant the king don Alfonso, and his chancellor 
the secret Ayala usually accurate for Pedro I’s reign, 
but possible that his statement that Juan was 
Alfonso XI’s chancellor the secret seal error. This Juan 
Castellanos who was chancellor, not chancellor the secret seal, 
from 1341 1348,3 and who was condemned for treason early 
Pedro I’s There documentary evidence that 
ever held the office chancellor the secret seal under 
Alfonso XI. 

have much more knowledge this office and its holders 
under Pedro than under his three predecessors. Most this 
knowledge comes from Ayala’s Crénica del Rey Don Pedro, but 
there documentary evidence certain cases corroborate the 
narrative the chronicle. During the first half the reign the 
office changed hands frequently. Sometime before July 
the chancellorship the secret seal was bestowed Martin 
Fernandez who was also notario mayor Andalusia and alcalde 
mayor Toledo, and held office least late the end 
the following Under the year 1355 Ayala makes mention 
certain Martin Martinez, chancellor the secret 
have found documentary confirmation this, 
but may well have been the successor Martin Fernandez. 
the end May 1356, the office was certainly held Don 
Juan Fernandez Henestrosa, uncle the king’s mistress 
Maria Padilla, and chamberlain (camarero 
should probably identified with the Juan Fernandez Melgarejo 
described chanciller del sello poridad Ayala, under the 


Real Academia Historia, xxix. 145, no. 11. 

Pedro 1352, cap. vii. 79. 

appears chancellor documents the following dates: February 
1341 (Arch. Hist. Nac. Sahagun, nos. 243 and August and September 1344 
(Rymer, Foedera, 20, 22); November 1345 (Arch. Hist. Nac. no. 
251); January and August 1345, March 1346 and January 1348 (Rymer, 
Foedera, 26, 59, 74, 148). 

Arch. Hist. Nac. nos. 258 and 264. 

Millares Carlo, Documentos del Archivo Madrid, no. xv. 

Martin Toledo ayo del Rey notario mayor del Andalugia 
del sello poridat appears privilegios rodados dated and October 1351 
(Arch. Hist. Nac. Calatrava, nos. 227, 228) and December 1351 (Benavides, Memorias 
ii, no. 

Crén. Pedro ed. cit. 1355, cap. xv. 196. 

Berganza, Espana, ii, Madrid, 1721, 205. 
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year 1356, when the chronicle relates how was sent Seville 
arrest the Catalan merchants, and seize their goods, the eve 
the outbreak the war with Aragon the autumn that 
Ayala records the death Juan Fernandez Henestrosa 
under the year and document November the 
same year the title changeller del seello poridat given 
Juan Alfonso This personage also appears twice 
the pages Ayala with this title. The first these references 
occurs under the year 1360, when, according Ayala, was sent 
Navarre meet the papal legate, the cardinal Bologna, 
then engaged attempt mediate between Aragon and 
The chronicle refers him second time under the 
year 1362, when states that was one the three officials 
who testified before the cortes Seville that they had been present 
the king’s marriage Maria but must have 
ceased chancellor the secret seal before this date, since 
his successor Mateo Fernandez certainly held office December 
1361, not earlier. 

The last Pedro I’s chancellors the secret seal was Mateo 
Caceres who seems have held office from 1360 
1367. This was unusually long tenure office reign 
characterized the frequency and violence its ministerial 
changes. first appears with this title the del Rey 
don Pedro under the year 1360, when was sent Toledo 
make known Don Vasco, archbishop Toledo, the king’s 
sentence banishment. this occasion was accompanied 
the future chronicler there therefore reason doubt 
the part played this episode Mateo The first 
documentary proof his tenure this office belongs the end 
the succeeding year, when, December 1361, authorized 
the commission appointing ambassadors negotiate agree- 
ment with Edward III October 1364 wit- 
nessed Pedro’s ratification the resulting was 
the king’s confidential adviser, and Ayala notes the fact that 
accompanied Pedro secret meeting with the king Navarra 
statement which appears inconsistent with his de- 
scription Juan Alfonso Mayorga chanciller del sello 
poridad the Cortes Seville. is, fact, difficult reconcile 


Pedro 1356, cap. vii. 216. 

Indice los Documentos del monasterio Madrid, 1874, 495, no. 2155. 

Pedro 1360, cap. xii. 308. Ibid. 1362, cap. vii. 

According the version the chronicle known the Crénica abreviada 
the other version Ayala admits his presence Toledo, but not his participation the 
mission. Pedro 1360, cap. xxi. 320-2. 

Pedro 1362, cap. ix. 353 
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Ayala’s statements concerning these two men unless, possible, 
there was some rapid shuffling and re-shuffling offices dur- 
ing the years 1360-2. Mateo Fernandez remained faithful 
Pedro throughout the years civil war with which the reign 
ended, and figures largely Ayala’s narrative. advised 
the Castillian king appeal Pedro Portugal for aid when 
the news that Enrique had entered Toledo was 
brought the king. accompanied him his flight through 
Portugal, and was with him during his short stay Galicia. 
Ayala throws Mateo Fernandez some the responsibility for 
the assassination Archbishop Suero Santiago, and names 
him among the counsellors who advised Pedro against the 
attempt rally his party the north, and instead advised him 
appeal the Black Prince for Throughout these chapters 
the chronicle the chancellor the secret seal appears one 
that Mateo Fernandez accompanied Pedro Gascony, for 
September 1366 was appointed the king his represen- 
tative treat with the king Navarre and the Black Prince,? 
and there also documentary evidence his presence Bayonne 
February After the campaign Najara, Mateo 
Fernandez rejoined Pedro and seems have been 
appointed chancellor, for Ayala accuses him demanding ex- 
orbitant chancery fees from Sir John Chandos, for the patent 
granting him the city Ayala’s last reference 
him. 

are, therefore, far from being able prove that the office 
canciller del sello poridad had continuous history, apart 
from royal minorities, from 1293 onwards. Only for the reign 
Pedro have fairly conclusive evidence the continuous 
existence the office. Before that have certain proof three 
holders this office only: Pérez from 1293 1295, 
Diego Garcia from 1304 1305, and Sanchez 1336 and 
1345, and possibly for the intervening years. For most the 
personal rule Fernando IV, and Alfonso XI, can only 
deduce the existence the office chancellor from the existence 
the seal itself, and the need keeper for it. This lack 
evidence not surprising. Our chief evidence for the Castillian 
great officials the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries provided 
the lists names appended the privilegios rodados, since 


Pedro 1366, cap. ix-xiii. 412-20. 

Rymer, Foedera, ii. 801. 

Ibid. pp. 804, 805, 806 (11 Feb. 821 (20 Feb. 1367). 

was Burgos with Pedro May 1367 (ibid. 825). 

Pedro 1367, cap. xx. 481. this occasion Ayala gives Mateo 
the title May 1367 was still chancellor the secret 
seal, 
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certain office-holders are included among the prelates and nobles 
whose names form the bulk the lists. The officials thus in- 
cluded were the marshal (alférez) and the seneschal (mayordomo 
corte), the chancellors Leon and Castille, the chief notaries 
(notarios mayores), the admiral and the governors provinces 
(adelantados and merinos The constituents these 
lists became stereotyped early the reign Alfonso and few 
officials, whether the office was newly created one not, were 
added later. The most important addition was the justicia 
the king’s household who appeared regularly after 1283. The 
purely household officials such the chamberlain, stewards 
(dispenseros), porters, and butler (copero mayor) only appeared 
special with the exception the repostero mayor 
who appeared regularly after 1272. The canciller del sello 
poridad not found these lists, either because the office was 
created time when chancery usage was already becoming fixed 
and rigid, because was looked purely household office. 
The only holder the office who does appear, Don Martin 
Fernandez, was also notario mayor del Andalucia and would any 
case have been included respect this The privilegios 
rodados, therefore, afford evidence the chancellorship 
the secret seal. Indeed the office has left little trace documents. 
Most our documentary evidence for Fernan Pérez, Diego Garcia, 
and Mateo Fernandez chancellors the secret seal comes from 
foreign correspondence, and due the fact that all three were 
entrusted with diplomatic missions. Much our evidence for 
the holders the office under Pedro taken from Ayala’s 
Crénica del Rey don Pedro, and Pedro’s 
predecessors are notably less accurate and full. The lack posi- 
tive evidence for the continuous existence the office under 
Fernando and Alfonso can, therefore, explained, without 
supposing that the office had only sporadic existence before 1351. 

The chancellors the secret seal appear rule have been 
laymen, and men the second rank, belonging the knightly 
but not the noble class. Pérez was native Seville, 
and 1286 was appointed Sancho one the twenty- 
four knights and good men’ who formed the magistracy the 
diplomatic correspondence from foreign courts Fernan 

essential difference between the adelantado and the merino mayor. 
Each had charge province and exercised both judicial and military functions. 

The porteros Castille and Leon, and the copero mayor appeared privilegios 
rodados during the revolt the Infante Don Sancho (A. Ballesteros, Sevilla siglo 
trece, pp. cclii nos. 232 and 233). 

repostero mayor was official the royal household whose duty was 
purchase supplies for the royal table. 

appears with both titles privilegios rodados and October 1351 


(Arch. Hist. Nac. Calatrava, nos. and December 1351 (Benavides, Memorias, 
li, no. 276). 


Gaibrois Ballesteros, Sancho IV, ii. 282. 
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Sanchez designated Both Diego Garcia and Juan 
Henestrosa are described the vernacular chronicles 
knights (caballeros).2 these chronicles the various chan- 
cellors the secret seal are also frequently called privados, that is, 
confidential advisers the king. This term, privado, applied 
the anonymous author the chronicles the reigns Sancho 
and Fernando Fernan Pérez and Diego and 
Ayala Juan Fernandez Henestrosa and Mateo 
They belong the class familiares curiales, men trained 
the royal service. Pérez had served Alfonso and was 
chief steward the household Sancho before became 
canciller del sello Martin Fernandez Toledo 
held the office notario mayor del Andalucia the same time 
that chancellor the secret seal, and had also been attached 
the household Pedro before his also 
probable that some them had served minor officials the 
chancery the chamber had written for the privy seal before 
they were promoted its Under the year 1356 Ayala 
refers Juan Alfonso Mayorga secretary the king 
(un 

the minor officials connected with the secret seal know 
even less than the chancellor. the accounts for the years 
besides the chancellor the secret seal, Fernan Pérez, 
three other persons connected with the secret seal appear: Juan 
Diaz, Juan Dominquez, and Fernan Martinez, whose names are 
followed the phrase escribanos poridat simply 
poridat. This implies that they were scribes clerks who 
wrote for the privy seal but the phrase, which suggests separate 
office the secret seal, occurs, far know, nowhere else. 
The ordinance 1312 which gives much valuable information 
the officials the household affords help this respect. 
defines the number and salaries, and some cases gives the 
names the escribanos attached the judges the king’s court, 
the notarios mayores, the chancellor and the alguacil, and 
also gives the number and names the clerks the chamber, 


Rymer, Foedera, 26, 59, 74, 148. 

Fernando IV, ed. cit. Pedro 1359, cap. xxii. 290. 

del Rey don Sancho IV, ed. Biblioteca Autores Espaiioles, cap. 
88; Fern. IV, ed. Benavides, pp. 168, 179. 

Pedro 1359, cap. xxiii. 1362, cap. ix. 354; 1366, cap. 
ix. 

Cf. Gaibrois Ballesteros, Sancho IV, ii. for details his career. 

Millares Carlo, Documentos del Archivo Madrid, no. xv. 63; Arch. 
Hist. Nac. Calatrava, nos. 227 and 228, and Benavides, Memorias, ii, no. 

Cf. infra, pp. 218-19. Pedro 1356, cap. vii. 216. 

July 1294 Martinez had the custody the secret seal (que tenie sello 
Poridat), presumably during the absence Pérez ibid. cii. 
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but does not mention the canciller del sello nor any 
escribanos del sello From the accounts the years 
appears that the chancellor the secret seal was paid 
salary 240 maravedis month,? which was the same the 
salary the chamberlain, and that the escribanos del sello 
poridad received 150 maravedis The salaries men- 
tioned the ordinance 1312 seem considerably 
higher scale. The escribanos attached the judges receive 
3000 maravedis year, 250 maravedis month, that is, more 
than the salary received the chancellor the secret seal and 
the chamberlain 1293. Those attached the chancellor and 
the notarios mayores receive either 2000 3000 maravedis annually, 
while the clerk whose duty was draft documents Latin 
received much 4000 maravedis This discrepancy 
may due different method payment. The Siete Partidas 
states that escribano ought receive fee for each document 
written him over and above any recompense which received 
from the king for his services,5 while the accounts show 
that those who wrote for the secret seal received allowances for 
clothes and lodging well their monthly there- 
fore possible that the figures the ordinance 1312 represent 
different system which higher salary was paid lieu 
fees and allowances. 

The names the escribanos who wrote documents sealed with 
the secret seal tell little. Such names Juan Dominguez, 
Martinez, Mateo Fernandez are common that those 
who bear them cannot identified with any degree certainty. 
The Juan Dominguez whose name occurs document sealed 
with the secret seal April may the same the Juan 
Dominguez del sello poridad who appears the accounts for 
the same year, but the name also occurs frequently chancery 
documents the reign. The name Mateo occurs 
various documents the years 1339 including least 
one sealed with the secret seal, while the same name occurs 
carta under secret seal have already seen that 

Cértes Castilla, no. xxxv. 197 11-14, 15, 58. The alguacil 
was household official who exercised certain jurisdiction within the royal palace. 

Gaibrois Ballesteros, op. cit. Cxxxii. 

Cortes Castilla, no. xxxv. 197 16, 17, 24. 

Part. xix. 13. Gaibrois Ballesteros, op. cit. 

Ibid. iii, no. 455. 

Matheos ffernandez fis escriuir por mandado del rey, Arch. Hist. Nac. 
Calatrava, no. 209 Oct. 1340); Brit. Mus. MSS. Add. 9917, fos. 390 (28 Nov. 1339), 
May 1345), fo. 459 (28 Dec. 1345); Millares Carlo, del Archivo 
Madrid, no. ix. Sept. 1346; sealed with secret seal) Castilla, 626 

1348). 
Hist. Nac. no. 271 June 1362; sealed with secret seal, and 
inserted document October 1363). 
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Mateo was chancellor the secret seal from 1360 
1367, but cannot say with any certainty whether are here 
dealing with one individual, with two three persons the 
same name. The Martin Martinez who wrote various letters 
issued under the secret seal the year 1351 and may well 
the Martin Martinez whom Ayala describes chancillor del 
sello poridad, but might rash assume it. 

probable that the sello poridad was not any time 
seal the chancery but rather was connected with the chamber. 
That was distinct from the chancery, least early 1293, 
appears from the use the phrase, cartas chancery and 
secret seal the ordinance the cortes 1293, and 
later documents.? this phrase contradistinction between 
the chancery and the office the secret seal clearly implied. 
The existence the office chancellor the secret seal also 
demonstrates this distinction. 

the custody the sello poridad before the year 1293 
know nothing. most likely that was kept the 
chamber, the custody one the chamber officials. This 
would keeping with the usage other western European 
kingdoms: France the secret seal was the hands the 
chamberlain early the fourteenth century while Aragon 
under Pedro one the duties the chamberlains was the 
custody the secret There were scribes attached the 
chamber Castille early the reign Alfonso for certain 
Sancho Pérez, described escribano mayor del Rey, 
and later notario cémara, authorizes some Alfonso X’s 
Under Sancho IV, Don Gil, bishop Badajoz, appears 
the privilegios rodados from 1285 1288, with the title notario 
official bearing this title after 1288. The ordinance 1312 does not 
mention any notario mayor attached the chamber, although 
fixes four the escribanos chamber, therefore, 

Arch. Hist. Nac. no. 258 (cartas and May and June 1351) 
Menéndez Pidal, Documentos no. 221 (10 Oct. 1352). also appears 


carta sealed with the leaden bull and dated November 1351 (Arch. Hist. Nac. 
Calatrava, no. 230). 

(1305) ii. 12, 16, and 14, (1351); Benavides, Memorias, ii, no. (1306), 

Bofarul, pt. 62. 

escribano from December 1264 (A. Ballesteros, Sevilla Siglo trece, Madrid, 
1913, exlv, no. 138); notario from December 1272, still acting September 
1277 (Arch. Hist. Nac. Santo Domingo Real, Leg. 877, arm tab. quaderno 
nos. 10). 

Gaibrois Ballesteros, Sancho IV, iii. nos. Jan. 1285), 105 (16 Feb. 1286), 
158 June 1287), 195 (25 April 1288). 
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had its own staff clerks the second half the thirteenth 
century, although there evidence that had seal its 
own. probable that under Alfonso and the early years 
Sancho IV’s reign, the secret seal was the custody the 
chamberlain, the notario mayor the chamber. The extra 
amount business transacted under secret seal, occasioned 
the campaign against the Moors 1293, may well have led 
the creation the office the chancellor the secret seal, 
without, however, bringing about complete separation the 
secret seal from the chamber. worth noting that the 
accounts the officials the secret seal appear among 
the officials the chamber. have also seen that the secret 
seal was employed for chamber business, and chamber officials 
are found authorizing documents issued under secret 
not, however, possible determine the relations the office 
the secret seal the chamber without far more knowledge 
the chamber than present possess. 

The foregoing survey shows clearly that the evidence present 
available inadequate for anything approaching complete 
study the use and custody the secret seal Castille, for 
detailed comparison between and similar seals other 
countries. Certain facts have emerged, however, and can 
summed briefly. have sufficient evidence show that the 
sello poridad was use early the reign Alfonso 
(1252-84) and that had continuous history from then onward, 
except during the minorities Fernando and Alfonso XI, 
when was abeyance. thus appeared half century later 
than the English privy seal, and about the same time the secret 
seals France and Aragon. Like them was originally, all 
probability, the personal seal the king, but the time first 
come across it, was also official seal, employed cases that 
had direct relation the king’s private affairs. Because 
was still, some extent, the king’s personal seal, disappeared 
altogether during the minorities Fernando and Alfonso XI, 
just as, earlier period, England, the privy seal disappeared 
during the minority Henry was only when these kings 
had ceased under tutelage, and their personal government 
had begun, that the secret seal re-emerged. 

The growing complexity government everywhere made the 
reduplication the seals matter administrative necessity, 
and the evolution the sello poridad analogous this 

1E.g. Gongaluo ffernandez della fiz escriuyr por mandado del Rey 
Gaibrois Ballasteros, Sancho IV, iii, no. 363; Ferrandes Camara, &c. 


documentos ineditos del Archivo Corona Aragon, vii, apéndice, nos. 
14, 21, 45. 


Tout, Chapters, 206. Edward III and Richard had privy seals from their 
accessions, ibid. 323. 
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respect that the secret seal elsewhere. appears have 
been used principally authenticate orders temporary 
nature and often little importance and also seal the less formal 
and possibly the more confidential letters foreign courts. Its 
use tended increase, and even encroach spheres work 
more properly reserved for the great seal, that, finally, its in- 
trusion some directions, especially the sphere justice, 
grew looked abuse. The attempt limit its use 
1369 can paralleled the attempts limit the use the 
privy seal England 1300 and 1311, the sceau secret 
France 1318 and 1358. How far this limitation was due 
political opposition not possible say. 

With regard its custody our knowledge far from complete. 
had its own keeper chancellor throughout the reign Pedro 
and under the House Trastamara, and seems probable that 
this office had continuous existence, except during minorities, 
from 1293, when the title first appeared. The use the title 
chancellor for the keeper secret seal is, far know, con- 
fined Castille. offers obvious contrast with usage 
France and Aragon, where the secret seal did not have separate 
keeper, but was the custody the chamberlain, and recalls 
the separate keepership the English privy seal, although the 
canciller del sello poridad was layman, and not 
ecclesiastic, was the English keeper the privy seal. The 
contrast with other continental kingdoms may more superficial 
than fundamental, for impossible prove definitely whether 
the Castillian secret seal was completely separated from the 
chamber, whether, the contrary, was some extent 
chamber seal, and its chancellor chamber official. Although the 
existence the escribanos poridad the end the reign 
Sancho suggests complete separation, yet the lack evidence 
their continued existence the fourteenth century makes 
impossible postulate this with any degree certainty, and 
other evidence seems favour continued connexion with the 
chamber. spite these uncertainties, what know the 
early history the sello poridad seems bear out the con- 
tention that the administrative machinery the various kingdoms 
western Europe the middle ages belongs the same general 
type, although each kingdom exhibits special characteristics and 
peculiarities. 
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The Agrarian Legislation the 


civil war was more class war than orthodox English 
theory allows. The geographical division north and west 
versus south and east also economic and social division be- 
tween the economically backward areas, conducting relatively 
self-sufficient economy, and those districts influenced the 
demands the London market, where agriculture and tenurial 
relations were being commercialized. The adherents the king 
were principally the landowners the north and west, 
and the higher members the ecclesiastical hierarchy, together 
with their tenants and dependents. all parts England, 
moreover, there were gentlemen who were disturbed the riots 
against enclosures, the possibility frequently voiced social 
well political revolution, the appeal the people the 
Grand Remonstrance. Parliament drew its strength from the 
city, the port towns, the progressive’ gentry and yeomen 
the southern and eastern counties. Its triumph was determined 
the last resort the support the big merchant capitalists 
London, though immediately the victories the New Model 
army. shaping the the interregnum the ultimate 
controlling influence was that merchant capital, though 
short-run policy the separate interest the army carried consider- 
able weight. Although the immediate impetus each new phase 
agrarian policy was fiscal—the need for ready cash—never- 
theless the moulding influence policy and its execution was 
the power big capital the city, even when financial need 
caused government policy outrun what the merchants would 
following article based largely the research Professor Arkhangelsky, 

the University Gorky, U.S.S.R. has published one volume—Agrarnoe 
zakonodatelstvo velikoy angliyskoy revolyutsii, 1643-1648 
and series articles the Bulletin the Academy Sciences the U.S.S.R. (1933, 
nos. and 1934, nos. and 1935, no. 5), and Marksist (1932, no. 
1934, 1935, nos. 5-6; 1937, addition has been generous enough 
put the typescript unpublished article disposal. extremely grate- 
ful Miss Gow, who devotedly translated the whole the volume and most 
the articles the hope, now unfortunately unlikely realized, that Professor 
Arkhangelsky’s work might published volume form. have added references 
from some sources not available Professor Arkhangelsky, and have expanded 


certain points: but have followed the main ideas Professor Arkhangelsky 
understand them. 
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have desired, the sales after the coup December 1648 
which the army took over power. 

The interests the merchant capitalists the land problem 
were wring out latent capital that was being withheld from 
investment, and production. The achievement 
both objects was expedited the civil war. Thus, first, there 
was general liquidation spoiling estates, stripping 
them timber, buildings lead, melting down plate, and 
soon. Secondly, there was all-round foreclosing mortgages, 
the greatest care being taken the interests delinquents’ 
creditors all stages sequestration, composition, and sale 
and these processes, backed Cromwell’s army, were more 
difficult for bankrupt landowners evade than the workings 
the inadequate debtors’ law. Thirdly, wealth was transferred 
from one class another. The financial measures directed most 
severely against the royalists had the effect expropriating the 
debt-ridden, extravagantly-living sections the aristocracy and 
and their wealth flowed through the parliamentary 
financial organs means state contracts and grants into the 
pockets the commercial class. Fourthly, the agrarian changes 
the period enriched one section the community reducing 
the standards consumption the mass the population. 
Racking rents, raising fines, enclosure, all the familiar technique 
improved estate management, had the effect screwing more 
revenue out the land, either curtailing the consumption 
the old-established tillers the soil, evicting them and 
replacing them capitalist farmers who could afford the new 
agricultural methods. 

The interregnum was period which these processes—long 
motion—were enormously accelerated, especially the 
intervention the state (taxation, contracts, confiscation and 
sale lands). The only reward men sought for political services 
was money, position which money might acquired, 
land from whose management money might wrung. Capital 
was small and scattered sums were concentrated 
into sufficiently large units (in fewer hands) take the form 
capital. The total effect was that wealth which otherwise would 
not have been productively employed was converted into the 
form money—i.e. into the form which can invested. 

Moreover, many merchants were interested the estates 
capital, but also long-run field for investment production 
for the expanding market, whether for food wool, the 
hunt for this addition the traditional attractions 
land what was before 1640 still predominantly feudal 
society, the source political power and social prestige. They 
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were interested, that say, improving the cultivation 
land along capitalist lines, maximizing the national wealth, 
and with their own. (Hence the abolition feudal tenures, 
remove obstacles the free purchase and sale land.) 

The agrarian legislation the interregnum shows the 
varying means which these objectives were secured. Seques- 
tration came first. When estates were sequestrated the revenues 
from them were paid the state receivers, the sequestration 
officers appointed the county committees. The policy 
sequestration need not necessarily have led confiscation and 
sale the estates crown, church, delinquents and 
far sale involved the tying again large sums capital 
land, was opposed the merchant interests (many whom 
course already leased church and crown lands before 1640). 
Pressure for sale came throughout from all ranks the army, 
concerned have their wages paid, later especially from the 
levellers, overlapping with the rank and file the army, who 
represented the desire the peasantry for parcelled sale. 
Opposition sale came throughout from the house lords and 
the presbyterian section the house commons, from motives 
social conservatism. They were prepared sacrifice bishops’ 
lands additional insurance against the restoration the 
hierarchical power. this means gett the Bishops’ lands 
our backs, without any grudge, and way that skill will 
get them back Further than that they refused go, 
and there were more state sales until after Pride’s Purge. 
This was due mainly the hostility the conservative section 
the parliamentarians any tampering with the sacred principle 
private property and fear the levelling tendencies the 
army, partly desire utilize dean and chapter lands for the 
maintenance established church—as against the voluntaryism 
the democratic sectaries, which would deprive the ruling class 
its control that vital medium publicity and propaganda, 
the pulpit. 

These general points may illustrated examination 
the legislation the period. 


Sequestration 


The driving motive sequestration was always fiscal. This 
clear from the start. There was- much overlapping per- 
sonnel between the sequestration committees and the commis- 
sioners for assessment the Sequestration was first 

Baillie, Letters and Journals, ii. 411. (This was written fortnight after the 


passing the ordinance November 1646: much for Tatham’s theory that 


deep design existed and that the importance the question was only gradually 
appreciated xxiii. 101.) 


Cf. Commons’ Journals (hereinafter cited C.J.), 398-9. 
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introduced meet immediate financial needs—either seques- 
trating the estates particular individuals measures aimed 
particular These sequestrations went first 
meet current expenses within the county concerned.? The be- 
ginnings the process were piecemeal and hoc, and was not 
until March 1643 that what had already become fairly common 
practice was summarized and generalized ordinance. The 
fact that this ordinance was passed just the time when negotia- 
tions were started with the king Oxford suggests that the 
dominant party parliament had desire for compromise 
settlement. Sequestration struck land, the basis the social 
power and prestige those, delinquents and papists, who had 
supported the king. the area subjected parliament was 
extended the counties the north and west England, 
new royalists and papists came under sequestration. like fate 
awaited those the parliamentary counties who refused 
pay Further sequestrations followed after the second 
civil war.* 

But though the driving force behind this policy was fiscal, 
was shaped social factors which parliament cannot have 
been unaware. The sequestration committees the localities 
stepped prevent tenants retaining rents their own hands. 
They were empowered lease the estates ‘asthe Land-Lord 
thereof might have rents improved 
much possible. Personal estate was sold, delinquents being 
given ten days which they might have the first option pur- 
chasing their own goods. Revenue collected from the estates 
was paid the treasurer war the Guildhall. The re- 
volutionary significance these committees county magnates 
has never been sufficiently stressed. Comparable powers had 
been used for similar purposes the past—for instance, dealing 
with recusants but the scale which they were now used was 
unprecedented. The committees had power examine upon 
oath all persons who might give information delinquents 
their estates. The local sequestration committees had power 
fine, the central committee imprison, the recalcitrant: all 
local authorities, later all military authorities, had assist the 
sequestrators when called upon. The sequestrators themselves 


ii. 961, 973, 977. 

For instance, C.J. iv. 168, 302, 444; 29, 399, 410; Lords’ Journals (hereinafter 
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had power forcible Within their areas these com- 
mittees were omnipotent. 

course time proved necessary strengthen the super- 
visory powers the central over the local committees. Com- 
plaints poured the willing ears the lords that these great 
powers were being ordinance May 1644 
imposed oath sequestrators that they would honestly 
without fear favour execute the ordinance: ‘active, able, 
trusty men, who will diligently attend this service were 
added the sequestration committees where necessary, 
parliament notified their names. (This was presumably 
strengthen the committees with more active socially less 
distinguished members than the guinea-pigs nominated earlier 
ordinances.) From 1644 committees were required meet not 
less than twice week and keep strict accounts, presented 
quarterly. Money tended stick the sequestrators’ hands 
immediate payment arrears was demanded under threat 
fine 2s. 6d. the The ordinance annulled any postpone- 
ment sequestration delinquents’ and papists’ estates made 
without parliament’s consent, and county committees were for- 
bidden lend sequestrated goods without similar authority. 
John Madden was appointed solicitor for sequestrations, 
supervise the whole operation. 

Further ordinances passed August 1648 continued the same 
centralizing process, calling for the submission from the counties 
full accounts and inventories estates which either were 
had been the committees’ The immediate stimulus 
this measure seems have been the violent seizure the 
receipts sequestration certain counties unpaid soldiers. 
The house commons frequently pledged itself consider 
early date the accounts all sequestrated properties and 
carry out general revision the whole process sequestration 
but this did not happen till after Pride’s Purge and the abolition 
the house lords. 

Sequestration, then, seems have begun the initiative 
the powerful revolutionary committees the counties, anxious 
both raise money and preserve landed property intact. 
Then the house commons saw its financial possibilities, and 
with the concurrence the lords tried rationalize and stan- 
dardize the process, controlling from London order check 
corruption favouritism, The committee Goldsmiths’ Hall 
was continually bullying the local sequestration committees 
wring more money out the sequestrated estates, not lease 

See petition L.J. vi. 583, for picture sequestrators work. 


See previous note, and L.J. vi. 500; C.J. iii. 156, 447. 
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undervalues. The Gloucestershire committee, for instance, 
reported 1648 that annual receipts from delinquents’ estates 
had increased from £1020 £1622 6s. 8d., spite the miserable 
condition the county, ruined free Other county 
committees proved less successful, ‘few being willing stock 
ground for short time can grant and such uncertain 
times the Cornish committee complained. What let 
low rate only defray taxes, annuities, and other charges 
usually encumbering the Nevertheless, the effort 
was clearly being made. October 1647, under pressure 
from the army, and avoid having commit themselves 
policy general sale, parliament ordered rents from the seques- 
trated lands improved the utmost value.* There can 
doubt that the whole rents the sequestrated lands were 
forced Sequestration became the means which money 
income and personal estate, forcibly confiscated from the royalists, 
went finance the force that expropriated them. Recusants, 
who had been treated leniently Charles fared especially 
badly. the instance the house lords they were brought 
under the sequestration ordinance later, papists who had been 
arms were forbidden the whole process 
was controlled from the city, the big business men who were 
state contractors tended find their own demands satisfied 
before those the soldiery. new factor arises the demand 
the army that the land fund shall increased order that their 
wages may punctually paid. 


Composition 


The logical sequel sequestration would have been the sale 
the sequestrated but the pressure vested interests 
working through the and the house lords, 
and anxiety preserve the inviolability private property, 
prevented this until Pride’s Purge had cleared the way. Instead, 
pressure local financial need seems have given rise spon- 
taneously the taking composition fines from delinquents. 
There significantly little legislation the subject. ordi- 
nance August 1643 authorized compositions Kent. This 
was extended other parts the country merely resolutions 
and declarations the house The committee for 

81. 

Ibid. 116. Note the regard for creditors’ interests; cf. ibid. 99—similar 
complaint from the Durham committee. 

ix. 582. Trans. R.H.S. 4th series, xv. 200. 

Cf. Rushworth, Historical Collections, ii. 247. C.J. iv. 530. 

For example, C.J. iii. 540, 572; iv. 534, 560; 39. But cf. Husband’s 
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compounding Goldsmiths’ Hall, subsequently came 
called, was set the commons alone, joint committee 
members the house and citizens London raise money 
for the perhaps not altogether without significance 
that the headquarters this great financial organ was the hall 
the bankers the day. Its functions were raise money 
generally, and the exploitation the sequestrated estates and 
composition were first only one part its activity. The 
committee Goldsmiths’ Hall treated with city companies for 
loan wrote the lord mayor London hasten the col- 
lection assessments the Among the interlocking 
financial departments the committee Goldsmiths’ Hall was 
omniscient knew, for example, that the assessment had been 
raised without clamour Bishopsgate ward, the people 
are very poor because the assessment committee there sat often 
and could equalize the rates and summon the Yet 
setting this vast financial and administrative power the 
concurrence the lords had not been sought. 

The reasons for this are fairly clear, accept Professor 
Arkhangelsky’s hypothesis that those peers who remained the 
parliament Westminster represented the larger landed families, 
even after the purely feudal landowners had withdrawn fight 
the side the king. The lords, with the assistance con- 
servative group the house commons, fought steady rear- 
guard action all through. They had amended and delayed the 
sequestration and afterwards protected cavaliers 
from their operation, the latter looking the peers their natural 
They similarly blocked all proposals for the sale 
delinquents’ lands, and the policy compounding was second- 
best adopted the forward party the country and the lower 
house out sheer financial necessity. The lords accepted the 
inevitability composition lesser evil than sale, prevent 
which they exerted all their tactical ingenuity. the end 
1646, order defeat demand from the commons for sale 
delinquents’ estates, they drew herring across the trail 
impugning the legality the committee Goldsmiths’ Hall.’ 
Whereas ran the declaration they issued February 1646-7, 
Delinquents have formerly and still address themselves 
unto some Persons sitting Gouldsmiths Hall, and they have 
and daily enter into Agreements for the taking off such Seques- 
trations are duly laid upon them Ordinance Parliament 
the Lords Parliament Declare, that all such Compositions 
made those Persons sitting Gouldsmiths Hall with such 
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are under Delinquency, are not authorised any Ordinance 
Parliament and that the Committees for Sequestrations within 
the several counties England and Wales ought not 
obey any Order from the Persons sitting Gouldsmiths Hall, 
for the taking off suspending any Sequestrations, upon the 
Pretence the Delinquents having made his Composition with 
them, until such time Committee Commissioners that 
Purpose settled Ordinance Parliament, and the Composi- 
tion made with such Committee Commissioners likewise 

This was effective bargaining weapon. The commons 
pointed out that composition had never received legal sanction, 
the lords had recognized practice asking for considerable 
sums money from Goldsmiths’ Hall for their own expenses, 
and interceding with the committee behalf their royalist 
friends. apparent difference between the houses would give 
great encouragement the enemies parliament, and might 
cause ‘great Disturbances, and Dangers 
Matter wherein many are interested their The 
result was the ordinance February, which the committee 
was reconstituted, this time with peers well com- 
moners and representatives the Five diehard peers 
house protested even against this ‘in regard the Number 
Commoners were double Number the Lords but fact 
the lords had won valuable point, even though the lower house 
amended their proposal that two peers should necessary the 
quorum the committee into ‘three Members Parliament 
The lords had diverted attention from the proposal sell lands 
they had won say the direction the policy composition 
and the ordinance also secured that money raised should 
expended only ordinance both houses. 

Quite apart from its financial usefulness, the process com- 
pounding had its attractions for the monied men. Goldsmiths’ 
Hall played the role bailiff general foreclosing. For 
composition allowance was always made for the claims creditors, 
and the summary procedure the committees, backed the 
armed forces, was much more difficult evade than the cumbrous 
processes the debtors’ law. August 1645 Sir David Watkins 
told the house commons that ‘Those who now come 
compound are fined their estates, and they are mostly 
debt, they have little nothing His figures 
may exaggerated, and many delinquents escaped two years’ 


viii. cf. pp. 590, 678. This declaration was printed, published, 
and sent the county sequestration committees. 
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purchase according the true Value his Estate before these 
Troubles began But the general indebtedness there can 
order compound, delinquents frequently had 
sell part their estate privately, and land was made avail- 
able for investment capital without any interference with the 
sacred rights property. And lands thus privately sold were 
not restored 1660. 

Nor did the delinquent’s trials end with composition. 
then had Haberdashers’ Hall pay his fifth and 
twentieth, and remained liable free quarter and the heavy 
commonwealth taxation—the decimation tax 1655 being 
aimed directly him. the same time probably had diffi- 
culty collecting his rents. There was necessarily, therefore, 
very great deal transfer lands private sale between 
1645 and 1660. the private sales which Professor Arkhangelsky 
lists from the Calendar the Committee for Compounding, more 
than half the specified purchasers were creditors. Mr. Chesney 
reaches the same conclusion. 

Everything possible was done, moreover, parliament and 
the committee Goldsmiths’ Hall, wring ready cash out 
the compounder. had pay half his fine down and give 
security for the remainder, which was paid within six months. 
Failure pay the second half meant fresh sequestration until 
all was paid with had not been receiving his 
rents for some time before compounding, and could not receive 
them until had compounded (and then might well find his lands 
had suffered during sequestration) the delinquent had almost 
inevitably raise mortgage his estates order supply 
himself with any cash all. Many delinquents were given per- 
mission sell part their estates before compounding for the 
rest. This process was authorized general resolution 
October 1650, subject the permission the commissioners for 
Naturally delinquents did all their power 
delay payment this second half their gave false 


iv. 237; cf. Fairfax Correspondence, 294-5. 1648 this was raised for 
participants the second civil war quarter the value their estates (C.J. vi. 
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Mercurius Pragmaticus, 14-21 September 1647: All you that forbeare the 
paiment the remainder your Compositions know that there Ordnance passed, 
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betwixt the King and the Generall Officers with Commissioners from the Parliament 
upon the Proposalls the Army, not admitting much Scottish Louse creep 
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particulars their estates, concealing portions abetted 
not infrequently tenants. inferior people are over- 
awed the malignant gentry that they make conscience 
wilful perjury, and publicly profess that they will not offend their 
landlords, come what But all these temporary expedients 
were avail when the royalist cause was finally defeated 
the delinquent did not get his pardon under the Great Seal until 
had completed the second half his composition. was 
liable imprisonment well fresh sequestration for not com- 
pleting And lynx-eyed officers, hungry for their 
wages, paid out what they could discover, probably 
squeezed out number estates during the fifties, 
did delinquents’ creditors. 

The general effect was twofold: First, much land passed 
private sale into the hands those with ready cash secondly, 
those lands which delinquents retained were insufficient main- 
tain them anything approaching their old standard living 
without vast degree rationalization and improvement culti- 
vation. way the interests merchant capital were served, 
and the capital latent the land was screwed out the 
breaking down the old traditional relationships between lord 
and tenant, racking rents, raising fines, enclosure. Selden 
noted this process ‘When men did lett 
their lands under ffoote, the tenants would fight for their Landlords, 
that way they had their retribution, but now they will doe 
nothing for them, may bee the first, but Constable bid them, 
that shall lay the Landlord the heeles, therefore tis vanity 
folly not take the full civilization which 
power was calculated terms men was being replaced all over 
England one which was calculated And here 
too the parliament’s victory played its part, that the improved 
policing the army (especially the major-generals), the abolition 
the border, the slighting fortresses, disarming the turbulent 
gentry the feudal areas, all contributed end social feudalism 
and diminish the value tenants who did not pay economic 
rents but would occasion fight for their lord. England was 
made safe for commercialism. (The problems, economic and 
moral, raised for landowners this transition come out especially 
clearly the Moore Rental.) 


Delinquents that have not yet compounded but those that have been Simpling that 
way already, for ought know may goe whistle, being bee left the mercy the 
Crocodiles Goldsmiths Hall, that devoure Gold Ostredges doe Iron (p. 6). 
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Obstruction the Lords 


sequestration and composition the initiative had always 
come from the house commons, the lords reluctantly accepting 
what financial necessity dictated. But they kept steady 
rearguard action, and allowed nothing slip past that would seem 
any way preliminary general sale delinquents’ estates. 
They successfully insisted that not the sequestrated estates 
themselves but only revenues from them should given 
security for loans. The house commons frequently discussed 
general sale delinquents’ estates, but could never overcome 
the hostility the Absentee peers were beaten 
vote down such 

this opposition the lords had the support the common 
council the city. The reasons for this are conjectural, but 
may observed that merchants frequently either held mortgages 
delinquents’ lands (and would quite content leave the 
old occupants there rent collectors), leased them favourable 
terms (and would have desire see the principle private 
property disturbed). September 1646 the common council 
security the excise and bishops’ The commons thanked 
the common council for their Affections (at per cent.), 
and added delinquents’ estates additional security, which 
shall first happen the sale bishops’ delinquents’ lands. 
The insertion delinquents’ lands was intended the thin end 
wedge ensuring ultimate sale. The lords countered 
deleting which shall first happen and substituting for which 
these shall first desired the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council the City London, and agreed both 
Houses Parliament’. The ordinance was finally passed 
October either amendment the original proposal 
the common council was Again May 1647, during 
the debate the security for loan £200,000 for the Irish 
army, the house lords insisted that receipts from delinquents’ 
compositions should added the security. For this 
time the lords had resigned themselves composition lesser 
and ear-mark compositions would create vested interests 


iii. 556, 563, 570, 578, 603 iv. 163, 186, 200, 225, 246, 342, 556, 608, 613, 627, 
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which would oppose general sale delinquents’ lands. The 
lords’ proposal was obstinately resisted the commons, who 
could not agree add Goldsmiths’ Hall the security, because 
the only Power and Means for raising Money there should 
any extraordinary Occasion’. After conference the lords 
gave way, but the common council came their rescue and com- 
pelled the commons abandon their former resolution (by 
majority 104 agreed that half the composi- 
tions should given security. The commons, rather than 
surrender compositions, were anxious offer security the 
lands those delinquents who were exempted from pardon, the 
‘fomentors this war’; but this the lords would not have. 
The omission, the common council thought, would not hinder 
‘the Raising the said Monies 

The lords were but events were pressing. July 
1646 Reynolds told the upper house that they rejected the bill 
for sale delinquents’ estates they must bear all the responsibility 
for the consequences. ‘If Ireland lost the Armies 
not paid their Arrears, and not disbanded the creditors 
that have lent Monies for the Public Affairs not satisfied the 
commons ‘did and would hold themselves blameless’.2 The 
history the next three years foreshadowed Reynolds’s 
warning. The lords and the city could play the game parlia- 
mentary obstruction, but the power the army was the last 
resort decisive. continually thus thwarting its demands the 
lords were digging their own graves. 


Bishops’ Lands 


early July 1641 the house commons had voted that 
bishops’ lands should confiscated the king.* Fourteen 
bishops had their estates sequestrated delinquents but they 
were sequestrated only virtue their delinquency in- 
dividuals, not consequence their was only military 
victory that ensured the extirpation episcopacy: king, 
bishop. this time the lords had resigned themselves 
the sale bishops’ estates, and indeed took the initiative 
pressing for this lesser evil than sale delinquents’ estates 
(September The city also approved, delinquents’ 
lands were coming into the hands the monied men private 
sales anyway, whereas the purchase bishops’ lands offered 
new and promising field for the investment capital. The 
immediate necessity leading the ordinance October 1646 

viii. Robert Reynolds was member for Hindon, Wiltshire. sub- 


sequently purchased lands widely himself, and was knighted the restoration. 
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was for money pay off the Scots. The ordinance October 
allowed bishops’ lands security for loan £200,000 and 
repeated word for word suggestion the common council that 
these estates should ‘made over unto such Feoffees, for the 
speedy Sale thereof, and such Treasurers for the Receipts the 
Monies, may give best satisfaction the fact 
the trustees bishops’ lands appointed the ordinance 
October were all aldermen common councillors. The whole 
business sale was the hands city merchants, and trustees 
and contractors (created the ordinance November) they 
took large part the legislative work, presenting petitions 
the house commons, serving committees, acting informa- 
tion bureau and board 

Doubling that magnificent dodge for ensuring that him 
that hath shall given, really determined advance the circle 
purchasers,? and many were the complaints the poor and 
decayed who, because they could not afford double, 
lost even that which they had invested. The common council 
was disturbed that even proposed that £30,000 should 
repaid them pacify them.* attempt was made extend 
the circle purchasers, unless the lords, who wished fix 
the price the lands eight years’ purchase: the house 
commons, dominated fiscal considerations, successfully held 
out for The ordinance November gave immediate 
tenants period thirty days which they had pre-emptive 
rights, but the absence credit facilities, and with arrange- 
ments for purchase deferred payment such were made 
the French revolution, only those who had ready capital would 
likely able avail themselves this. (The first half 
the purchase money had paid within eight weeks after 
signing the contract, penalty fine equal one-third 
the purchase price: this period economic crisis when 
many tenant farmers were having difficulty paying their rents.*) 
Later ordinances did not repeat even this empty 
this respect the land policy the long parliament was less 
thoroughgoing than the Constituent Assembly’s policy deferring 
payment for nationalized ecclesiastical property for number 
years, which led much subdivision and collective purchases 
peasants. But even the conception ‘national 
was beyond the vision the leaders the long parliament. 


iv. 655-67 Firth and Rait, op. cit. 884, 880. 
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feature ecclesiastical landholding before the revolution 
was its conservatism and its long leases; such land was with- 
drawn from free circulation, and sometimes unprogressive culti- 
vation might artificially protected. The ordinance October 
1646, addition converting all the lands sold into free and 
common socage, also provided that leases exceeding three lives 
twenty-one years might annulled (as well those made 
since December 1641). The same provision was made later 
the ordinance for the sale dean and chapter lands. The surveys 
which preceded sale, moreover, and the transference the land, 
often speculative purchasers, gave opportunity for testing 
tenant rights, which all the advantages were the side 
purchasers anxious recover their capital. Surveyors had 
power administer oaths tenants and others, and imprison 
those who refused testify. refused (or were unable) 
present written evidence their title, the estate was seques- 
trated and sold, with right appeal the parliamentary com- 
mittee for removing obstructions sale. Where tenants refused 
present their titles and remained refractory while the land was 
sold over their heads, they might committed 

The loan secured bishops’ lands was regarded con- 
temporaries good investment, and doubling means 
realizing debt feared Figures given Tatham 
suggest that purchasers were mainly Londoners provincial 
gentry, and this confirmed other Some them 
may have been speculators buying sell again but 
the important point from the social and economic point view 
precisely this passage through the hands the speculator, 
this breach with tradition and jerking the standards the 
market. 

The importance the economic aspect the sale bishops’ 
lands comes out the Isle Wight negotiations with the king 
1648. Charles regarded the sale church lands sacrilege 
the most would consent was leases for lives years, 
‘reserving the old Rents other moderate Rents for the Main- 
tenance those whom they did formerly The house 
commons insisted that the abolition episcopacy could not 
guaranteed without and anyway had already 
Charles was prepared surrender episcopacy almost its entirety 
religious institution, but that was not what parliament was 
most interested in. ‘It was not the apostolical bishop which the 


Firth and Rait, op. cit. 1229-30; cf. C.J. ix. 71, 175. 
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bill desired his majesty remove, but that 
formerly established law burden the persons, purses, 
and consciences answer the legal argument 
parliament Charles last abandoned the artificial terrain 
which all questions dispute had hitherto been discussed. 
they only proving that such Things were done, not the Lawfulness 
Charles sealed his own fate tying with the 
lands ‘my church, crown, and friends 


Influence the Army 


From the beginning the war the troops were interested 
the land problem, which directly affected the payment their 
wages. Unpaid soldiers laid forcible hands upon the receipts 
sequestration. The fierce demands and open mutinies the 
summer 1646 undoubtedly played their part bringing about 
sale bishops’ Composition was from its introduction 
associated with the needs the Officers sometimes 
collected composition monies behalf the committee 
Goldsmiths’ Hall for their own were paid the 
spot from county sequestration and composition 
Goldsmiths’ Hall financed the army, was natural that the army 
its turn should much interested the affairs Goldsmiths’ 
From the first organization the New Model army 
its entry into London August 1647, long and accelerating 
stream petitions either house parliament aired army 
opinions how the land fund should Not only 
was the sale delinquents’ lands suggested, but officers also 
demanded the dismissal certain county committees and the 
taking accurate accounts from them. Parliament occasionally 
took action upon these individual demands, but proceeded 
general measures. the end 1646 and through 1647 
there much evidence that many sections the army had 
proceeded direct action satisfy their needs. Reports 
mutinies for pay and plundering came from all parts the 
And this point was always stressed the arguments 
used the forward party the house commons try 
convert the presbyterians and the house lords agree 

Whitelocke, op. cit. ii. 460. This echoes phrases used D’Ewes 1640: see 
his Journal, pp. 140, 245, 466. 
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general sale: ‘the subsistence the army much depending 
thereupon 

was divert this rising economic revolt the army, which 
the levellers might have led into more dangerous channels, that 
Cromwell and the grandees put themselves the head the 
army May 1647. The results pressure the united army 
that year were, first, the checking accounts officers’ and 
soldiers’ arrears and the appearance secondly, 
partial settlement arrears, mainly those officers. few 
sales the estates individual delinquents were even authorized. 
But that was all that the movement achieved for the time being 
the defeat the levellers and the dispersal the Army Council 
meant that the latter’s demand for dean and chapter lands 
security was not immediately followed up. ‘The Case the 
Army’ had also demanded resale bishops’ lands, alleging 
that they had been sold corruptly and below their value. The 
campaign petitions revived November 1648, again headed 
the officers who feared November the 
Remonstrance the Army asked parliament ‘to lay aside that 
bargaining Proposition with Delinquents and demanded That 
delinquents partially dealt But the sinister threat 
could not carried out without the coup December, which 
was defeat the city oligarchy the army. For the 
city companies had closed their purses, refusing loans whilst 
the assessment remained heavily arrears; the city had or- 
ganized its own militia aimed suppressing the army, which 
addition its own economic demands was beginning speak 
for revolt the smaller property owners the provinces 
against the tyranny the capital and the capitalists, and was 
being supported party London and the suburbs which 
looked free After the occupation London 
the army, money was seized from Weavers’, Haberdashers’, and 
Goldsmiths’ this, Fairfax explained the lord mayor, 
was what the army had been ordered parliament the 
counties which had not paid their 

opposition the New Model army, and 
city had tried appeal the separate interest the Reformado 
officers and soldiers, those who had been demobilized (without 
pay) the reorganization 1645. They hung about London 
quest their arrears like the New Model, they asked for 
the sale delinquents’ estates.? The parlia- 
ment came listen more sympathetically their demands 
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the summer 1647, the threat from Fairfax’s army grew more 

Not that Fairfax’s army represented undivided interest. 
The debates the Clarke Papers show clear class division 
between the propertied officers, whom Ireton was the spokesman, 
and the levellers, equally determined preserve private property, 
but desiring fair deal for the smallman. The gulf was widened 
the generous gifts estates the army commanders whilst 
the rank and file went hungry and unpaid. But most fruitful 
division were debentures, the expedient 1647 for keeping the 
common soldiers quiet. Public faith bills had long been used 
satisfy creditors the government, contractors, officers 
all these were men means who could afford wait for their 
money. But the common soldier needed ready cash, and could 
not eat paper. consequence the debentures (which could 
realized land) almost immediately became the object out- 
rageous speculation, officers buying them dirt cheap from their 
hungry troops. From June 1649 debenture holders were 
allowed ‘double’ upon dean and chapter And de- 
benture holders could combine keep the price land down, 
thus gaining advantages over and above the discount which 
they had bought the The ordinance July 
1648 backed the debentures solid security and facilitated their 
circulation despite all Thus when these lands came 
sold after Pride’s Purge, most the purchasing power was 
already accumulated the hands relatively small circle 
officers, and again the purchasers were indicated before the sales 
took place; this despite the attempt restrict purchase 
‘original creditors’ and exclude their After Berry’s 
regiment had used its debentures jointly purchase crown 
manor, the major and five other officers bought all the rest out 
some two and half years later. Apparently they gave £1000 
less than cost price for it, though not quite clear whether this 
secured them the whole manor. The conditions the market 
greatly favoured those who had ready capital—in this instance the 
officers against the rank and Thus unlike the otherwise 

206. Firth and Rait, op. cit. ii. 154. 


See Madge, Domesday Crown Lands, pt. iv, ch. for interesting documents 
illustrating control the market ring officers. 

and Rait, op. cit. 1173. The sale debentures had been legalized 
April 1648 (ibid. 1127). 

Chesney, op. cit. 203. The author The Levellers Vindicated (p. said that 
debentures were good for nothing but sell Parliament mens Agents, who have 
set them work buy them for three shillings, four shillings the pound 
The grandees make themselves and their adherents the sole possessors the late 
Kings Lands for little nothing and for ought know, the moneys they buy our 
Debentures withall, the money the Nation cannot have any account Walker 
used this pamphlet, History Independency, ii. 248-9. 
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similar assignats the French revolution, the circulation de- 
bentures had the effect restricting, not widening, the circle 
those who secured land. was this that made the restoration 
these lands relatively easy 1660. 

After May 1649 the government was effect run the army 
grandees (for the levellers had been defeated well the presby- 
Parliament’s committee the army played big 
part deciding how money was raised, and hence deter- 
mining the policy sale delinquents’ the act 
July 1649 for sale crown lands was left the Army 
Council (which now included officers only) propose trustees 
and chapter lands sold under the act April 1649 was ear- 
marked for the army and its officers. The acts for the sale 
forest lands similarly reserved part the proceeds for group 
named officers. 

Individual officers, moreover, were active 
‘concealed estates. This method earning one’s arrears seems 
have been common from the earliest days composition. 
The house commons frequently made appropriations from the 
receipts estates still discovered, usually 
sometimes speculators. July 1645 Mr. Morgan and his 
partners were granted half the estates discovered them, 
and urged continue their August 1646 the 
house commons discussed setting commission discover 
estates concealed undervalued compounding 
After 1649, when crown lands were purchasable debentures, 
the officers’ zeal discovering such lands understandable. 
After July 1654 any person giving information concealed 
church lands had the right 

Whether accident design, therefore, the conditions under 
which lands were sold after 1649 (debentures) made little for 
parcelling the conditions which prevailed the sale bishops’ 
lands (doubling). The conditions sale themselves made 
against the creation population small proprietors, and 
worked all the interests relatively small group people— 
the monied men the city, the squires and self-made men who 
officered the New Model army. May 1650 the royalist Colonel 
Keane his journey the west England noted that most 
the officers had received satisfaction out crown and dean and 
chapter lands, but that the rank and file were discontented 
the continued non-payment Nor did the sales merely 
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set barriers between grandees and rank and file within the 
army: they also helped isolate the army from the smaller 
people town and country with whom had been popular 
1647. Crown lands were assigned pay the arrears only 
those who were the army 1647, ‘which was done’, said 
Ludlow, the influence the officers the army that was 
present service, whereby they made provision for themselves, and 
neglected those who had appeared for the Parliament the first 
and had endured the heat and burden the 
the proposed sale Needwood Forest brought representations 
from the grand jury Staffordshire showing the misery that 
would befall thousands the poor the forest were enclosed.? 
Officers, the other hand, petitioned for the acceleration the 
sale necessary their arrears were paid.* Again the 
parliament 1657, the argument advanced against the plea 
those with right commonage the forests was the overwhelming 
pressure the needs the The two interests were irre- 
there were many reasons why the army lost the 
confidence the peasantry and could easily disposed 
1660. 


Sale 


Political and military events were not without their effect 
agrarian legislation. Just as, earlier, Baillie’s hopes being 
able convert the English parliament presbyterianism had 
ebbed and flowed with the successes the Scottish army, the 
demands for sale lands were raised after the victory Marston 
Moor and grew more insistent after Naseby. But only the 
estates few named individuals were sold then special 
ordinance. The lords prevented general sale throwing 
bishops’ lands the wolves 1646, but have seen the 
struggle recommenced 1647-8. the autumn 1648 there 
was campaign petitioning and counter-petitioning about 
dean and chapter lands: the common council wanted these 
lands reserved for augmenting the salaries ministers, 
whilst petitions from the general council the army and from 
Norfolk demanded them security for the payment the army. 
Finance was the determining but not the only factor: the issue 
established and controlled church versus the democratic 
voluntaryism the sects was also great social importance, and 

Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, 232. Dom. 1655, 32. 

Ibid. 1655-6, pp. 363-4. 

Burton’s Parliamentary Diary, ii. more influences worked together 
the same end than can listed here. Thus the economic crisis 1649-51, the 
government’s determination fight its way out, challenge the Dutch for the trade 
the world the Navigation Act, followed the Dutch and Spanish wars: all 
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the city fathers did not need read Gangraena understand 
how much more satisfactory from their point view was presby- 
terian discipline than the anarchy toleration. dean and 
chapter lands should disposed otherwise than for the main- 
tenance the ministry, the Scottish commissioners told parliament 
December 1647, will prove great Discouragement faithful 
Pastors, make their Subsistence depend upon the Benevolence 
and Charity their Hearers, and give Occasion the People 
(where Ministers are wanting for Lack Maintenance) follow 
after Sectaries and Yet, ultimately, was the 
common council’s demand for adequate security that led the 
sale dean and chapter lands April Three acts for 
sale delinquents’ estates followed 1651 and 1652. 

have suggested that bishops’ lands (like the estates the 
monasteries century earlier) seem have gone primarily 
city business men and speculators, secondly gentlemen. The 
same seems roughly true dean and chapter and delinquents’ 
lands. The most interesting feature that emerges 
trative tables purchasers which Professor Arkhangelsky has 
drawn up, that curiously few gentlemen seem have bought 
delinquents’ lands, which went mostly Londoners and officers, 
whereas very much larger number bought the lands deans 
and chapters (which they may doubt have leased before), 
with corresponding decline the percentage London mer- 
chants purchasing this category land. The church was fair 
game, but dog does not eat dog. after Pride’s Purge the 
gentlemen the Rump had qualms about tampering with lay 
property, and took fifteen months’ anxious debate before the 
first act for the sale delinquents’ estates was finally passed. 
Altogether, delinquents’ lands were made security for loan 
£1,050,000—a sum five times great the loan backed 
bishops’ lands 1646. 

But the important point make that each case the circle 
purchasers was very restricted. The average price which 
individual purchase bishops’ land was made was over £900 
Professor Arkhangelsky found evidence only four below £100. 
Details sixty-three sales dean and chapter lands which 
collected from various sources show average purchase price 
over £1500. Only two were below £100. days when the 
wages agricultural labourer might 10s. year, when 
yeoman was well off who had more than £40 per annum, 
clear that there can have been very few peasant purchasers. 
(Though course many purchasers resold, and there might have 
been greater subsequent parcelling the Restoration had not 
intervened.) There are instances collective purchase 
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peasants such find the French and Russian revolutions. 
Where meet with collective purchase, delinquent’s 
estate his There are many land-jobbers like 
Wildman, Crouch, Foxley, Rushworth, making purchases all over 
the kingdom. This all fits with the literary evidence men 
like Walker and Hollis, which, though may exaggerated, 
cannot therefore ignored. Crown lands and fee-farm rents 
form rather special category, they were offered the first 
place debenture holders, and that meant that the purchasers 
were mostly officers speculators. They might also 

Purchasers’ interests were well safeguarded the many 
ordinances and acts for ‘removing sale. They 
received delinquents’ lands free all incumbrances ‘and 
all suits and questions that may arise moved upon pretence 
required the purchaser purchasers any them .’, 
ran the ordinance November 1646, ‘one more Acts 
Parliament, Letters Patents under the Great Seal England 
Authority Parliament, shall hereafter pass for the 
further assuring the premises’ upon payment the usual 
Fee-farm rents were sold full ownership. The new 
conservatism that accompanies the establishment the pro- 
tectorate coincides with the exhaustion the land fund, the 
the monied purchasers. 1655 the Venetian 
secretary reported proposal tax land which had been pur- 
chased too ‘it may easily cause The alter- 
native (so long the army remained undisbanded) was the 
decimation tax. 

less significant than the social status purchasers that 
delinquents. Examination the three acts for sale their 
estates shows that nearly eighty per cent. them were described 
625 sales which Professor Arkhangelsky 
traced the Calendar the Committee for Compounding, 262 
were the four northern counties eighty per cent. the sales 
were lands north-west line drawn from the eastern boundary 
Dorset the western boundary Nottinghamshire—in the 


iii. 2351. 

Dom. 1655, pp. Burton, op. cit. ii. 239; and cf. Madge, Domesday 
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economically backward area from which the main strength the 
king’s armies had come. Church and crown lands sold, the 
other hand, were preponderantly the south and east. 


Influence Creditors 


The city early acquired decisive influence all the land 
transactions the period. The treasurers the Guildhall, 
who handled all the receipts from sequestration, were citizens 
London merchants were also prominent all the 
official positions—feoffees, trustees, and contractors for sale— 
the new financial departments created the sale lands 
loans were raised the city the security sequestration and 
composition monies, later the proposed And there 
plenty evidence that the sequestration officials, both London 
and the counties, had ample opportunity for turning dishonest 
penny. There much complaint leasing undervalues 
such persons. The ordinance April 1648 authorized con- 
tractors for the sale bishops’ lands purchase such lands with 
their unpaid arrears Many officials the committee 
for compounding speculated 

Throughout the greatest respect was shown for the interests 
state creditors. One the earliest cases individual sale was 
recusant’s estate, satisfy the debt owing Thomas 
Pendleton and other boot-makers contractors, saddlers, 
received payment out Messrs. Pennoyer and 
Hill, whose debt £9402 5s. for clothing and arms looms large 
the parliamentary debates, were assigned lands from the 
sequestrated estates the earl Worcester and other delinquents, 
pending the time when parliament should ‘in general Way put 
Delinquents Estates the ordinance for the sale the 
lands London and Middlesex was passed September 
1646, only because they did not yield the revenue necessary 
pay the state creditors whom they had been handed 
Other state creditors were paid out composition monies, e.g. 
twenty-seven merchants December The contemporary 
petitions for these lands devoted educational purposes 
have now rather ironical ring. 

The proposal sell bishops’ lands came after consultation 
with the commissioners for the customs, the Merchant Adven- 
turers, the East India and Eastland companies, from 
mentary committee which city representatives were prominent.® 


example, L.J. C.J. iv. 608. 
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The ordinance July 1648 guaranteed repayment from the 
sale bishops’ lands first all various state 
August 1649 purchasers bishops’ lands were permitted pay 
the whole purchase money Goldsmiths-Hall Bills Weavers- 
Hall Public faith bills became object speculation 
like debentures, and many those state creditors who could not 
afford ‘double’ were long left unpaid.* Creditors who 
doubled were allowed lower rates purchase. 

The economic backwardness the lands many delinquents 
may perhaps accounted for their indebtedness. Again 
parliament looked carefully after the interests their private 
creditors, sequestration, composition, and sale. 1645 when 
sale delinquents’ estates was first mooted the city asked that 
creditors should not allowed suffer, and committee 
the house commons was set work out separate explana- 
tory ordinance dealing with debts owed delinquents whose 
land was Informers concealment were usually 
either state creditors (including officers) private creditors 
delinquents. Mr. Chesney has shown the advantages creditors 
had for discovering delinquents’ estates, for doing private 
deal with their debtor. only occasionally says, that 
learn delinquent that has creditors betray his 
concealments Where long leaseholders were expropriable 
church lands exceptions were sometimes made—to enable them 
pay their creditors. 


Improvements 


Sequestrated estates were leased from year year, and every 
effort was made the house commons and Goldsmiths’ Hall 
see that rents church, crown and delinquents’ lands were 
kept screwed the utmost This process was intensified 
after 1649, with the reorganization the committee for com- 
pounding and the replacement county sequestration committees 
and their officers nominees the commissioners for 
The object the purge was clearly remove 
undesirable local agents and increase central control. The Act 
January ordered sequestration officials consider 
how the same Estates may improved the best advantage 
the There evidence competition among 
would-be are also indications refusals tenants 
pay the Delinquents difficulties tended naturally 
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try squeeze the utmost out their estates. When Viscount 
Stafford’s estate was sequestrated his tenants petitioned for relief 
from taxes, because after their landlord had compounded their 
lands had been ‘raised extreme rack-rents and were 
charged with taxes, One the objects the surveys taken 
before sale was note possible improvements and ascertain tenant 
rights: hence the wide coercive powers given surveyors. 
Instances can given such noting improvements. Thus 
the surveyors Richmond Little Park ‘have not made any 
reprise for the fencing keeping the pales the said parke 
regard wee have valewed the same may bee improved 
and not relation have valewed stored with Deere 
The lord the may set and let all manner voyd and 
wast grounds belonging the said mannor any man coppie 
paying fyne the Lord and yearely quit rent the king which 
custome being made good the Commons aforesaid may bee im- 
proved good yearelie value which wee thought fit insert 
thing good and great concernement for the purchaser 
looke after 

Everywhere there was much enclosure parks and forest, 
with scant regard the rights commoners.* Act 
1657 told surveyors forests examine and inform yourselves, 
what Cottages have been Erected, contrary the Laws Force, 
upon the said Soyl the Commonwealth, and whom, and 
what pretence the same have been Erected, what Rents Services 
they pay, ought pay, and certifie, which and how many 
them you judge fit continue Legislation 
usual followed practice surveyors had been asking themselves 
these questions early 1650. that year the surveyors 
Duddleswell noted cottages which ‘are incroached and very 
the said parke, and rather bee pulled downe then 
continued, and therefore have put noe value upon the same 
Most them had disappeared 1658, whereas the earl Dorset, 
‘who pduceth noe evidence whereby claimes hould’ 
enclosure the same park, remained many 
places tenants complain purchasers exacting such 
they cannot bear without utter They beg that their 
rents may continued the same that ‘rents lately 
increased from £200 may reduced, their farms 
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taken back into the commonwealth’s 1641 Peard 
had calculated that dean and chapter lands could improved 
tenfold value and have seen how long leases these 
lands were annulled. Everywhere the conditions sequestration, 
composition, and sale made for economic pressure tenants. 
intercepted letter December 1653 reports that tenants 
church and crown lands doe perfectly hate those who bought 
them, possibly men can doe for these men are the greatest 
tyrants every where men can be; for they wrest the poore 
tennants all former immunitys and freedoms they formerly 
The standards the market were spreading over all 
England. 


Tenants and Copyholders 


All this was the expense tenants and copyholders—mostly 
small people ill able defend their interests. meet with their 
variously protests the documents. the ’forties 
they did not come off too badly. Hobbes said the house 
commons attacked the bishops fiercely because they meant 
make use their Tenants (among whom there were course 
many rich lessees). long thé war lasted some consideration 
was shown for the smaller tenants. The threat the formation 
independent third party (the Clubmen) seems have been 
incentive the formation the New Model army, and the 
demands this more democratic force had some effect keeping 
the interests the smaller men the fore. But the long run 
the economic advances the interregnum were made the 
expense the small man, not shared him. 

the disturbed economic conditions the sixteen-forties 
many tenants seem have secured reductions rent from the 
sequestration committees, through sheer inability pay. But 
the house lords defeated attempt make statutory re- 
duction one-third the rents all tenants sequestrated 
lands who accepted the new Later instructions 
sequestration committees said more cautiously, ‘to such tenants 
shall willingly yield conformity the said ordinance, you 
shall abate much their rack-rents, where the lands are set 
improved value (and not otherwise) you shall think fit, 
not exceeding fourth part such improved rents 
The sequestration ordinance declared that docile tenants would 
and saved harmless’; but this 
was not the trumpet blast new social 

iv. 2731. Shaw, op. cit. 59. 
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The commons frequently appointed committees consider 
the interests tenants, especially such were victimized 
delinquent but legislation emerged. The question 
was resumed with apparent vigour after But this seems 
have been mainly sop extra-parliamentary opinion. 
May 1650 the judges going circuit had been charged let the 
people know that such act was under consideration, which 
they accordingly did, and found the thing was well resented 
the house moved therefore that the Act may again taken 
into consideration Again nothing came it, except 
clause the Act general pardon and oblivion (24 February 
that this Act contained shall interpreted 
the Disadvantage Prejudice the Tenants any Delinquent 
Landlord, whereby they may not receive Redress their Griev- 
ances, the Parliament shall think fit declare and ordain 
parliament never did think fit, that was small consolation. 

The ordinance for the sale bishops’ lands said due respect 
was paid the rights tenants one suspects that tenants 
wealthy enough protect themselves common law would 
get this even without parliament’s pious declaration, and that 
the simpler and poorer tenants would hardly helped it. 
The ordinance November 1648 provided that the title- 
deeds all tenants bishops’ estates should examined. 
The same true the pre-emptive facilities granted immediate 
tenants—they would benefit those tenants who had ready capital, 
and largely illusory those without it. Sub-tenants were 
given right pre-emption. When November 1649, 
petition from the council officers, parliament forbade immediate 
tenants purchase with debentures during their thirty days— 
otherwise greater Benefit will afforded the immediate 
Tenant, and lesser Benefit the original Creditor, than 
intended them the Act the only hope the small ex- 
soldier had purchasing his estate vanished. 

Equally unsuccessful was the prolonged agitation carried 
the left wing parties for reform the law the interest 
small producers, especially for stabilization copyholds and the 
show that the copyholders 1650, had disappeared 
1658, and their copyholds had passed newcomers, only 
whom bore surnames previously met with the manor; 
other holdings had changed The village population was 

iv. 557, 571, 684; 33, 331, 356, 514, 530. 
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fluctuating. And was naturally not the interest the new 
improving landlords whom parliaments the ’fifties largely 
represented—and who wanted screw money out their estates, 
enclose, consolidate—to anything that would increase 
the security tenure copyholders and cottagers. have 
given indications earlier what might the fate cottagers. 
the Duddleswell survey 1658 the only cottage remaining 
ten mentioned 1650 was the largest, that John Taylor, who 
had built himself and improved the land his own expense, 
‘out which considerations have vallued the premisses 
aforesaid’: the surveyors felt they had apologize for leaving 
it, though ‘erected upon the soyle the Comon 
contrary the Laws 1656 the ownership the 
Forest Dean was vested the Protector, who near 
400 cabins beggarly people living upon the destruction the 
wood and timber ’.? 

the one hand, restored landlord might expected 
commence offensive against tenants who his absence had 
recognized the parliament delinquent did not compound, 
the other hand, all tenant rights were checked the survey 
which preceded sale his estate. The position small tenants 
seems have deteriorated after 1649, with the war won and the 
leveller and digger movements suppressed. The Act for the 
abolition military tenures abolished fiscal feudalism upwards 
only, between landlords and the state, not downwards between 
landlord and tenant. Copyholds, arbitrary fines, heriots, reliefs, 
courts leet and baron—all these remained and were sometimes 
exploited with new vigour sequestration returned 
delinquent, purchaser need ready cash. With the same 
effect, the Act June 1657 provided for enclosure divers 
forests and established the proportions which land was 
divided out, according the number cattle which the tenant 
could produce documentary proof his right pasture. Many 
these rights were customary, and documentary proof would 
not always forthcoming: and any case the standard was 
not equitable the result, Ashdown Forest 
gentlemen received 1259 acres (averaging 48} apiece) and 192 
others got 3170 acres ‘The principal end’ (of 
enclosure forests), the council was told 1654, 
advantage husbandry and tillage, which all commons are 
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destructive All this must have contributed the great in- 
crease vagrancy the ’fifties. 

course there was opposition: enclosure was laid open, 
timber destroyed. the early sixteen-forties parliament was 
comparatively lenient face direct action which might 
aimed against royalist landlords. But with the rise first the 
clubmen, then the leveller movement, its attitude stiffened 
March 1645-6 the house lords granted Lord Berkeley’s request for 
military assistance against rioters who had thrown open 300 acres 
his land, called, not insignificantly, the New-Gained Grounds 
June 1647 rioters Hatfield Chase said, ‘if cannot get our 
Common Law, will get Club Law’, and alleged that 
they had the support Fairfax’s There seems have 
been political point even the destruction timber. 
February 1649-50 the council state observed that the im- 
punity the looser and disordered sort people stealing 
wood and timber encouraged them other Four 
years later the council state, petition from the ex-royalist 
Lord Broghill, called J.P.s use troops maintain enclosures 
the forest Frome There were continual disturb- 
ances the Forest The struggle against tithes, 
especially impropriated tithes, runs parallel the struggle against 
enclosures, attempt recover communal wealth privately 
appropriated. There economic basis the voluntaryism 
the sects, and during the years when dean and chapter 
lands were refused for satisfaction army arrears the claim 
that they were needed augment ministers’ salaries, propaganda 
against priests’ had easy weapon. 


Conclusion 


comparison with the French revolution, the English 
revolution stopped half-way. The levellers were defeated, there 
was law reform the interests copyholders, and Charles 
came back with the goodwill large section the revolu- 
tionaries 1640. Why? The answer found, Professor 
Arkhangelsky thinks, the close connexion English capitalism 
with the land. Past history prevented the owners impropria- 
tions from looking favourably the democratic movement against 
tithes. The gravitation capital the land made the new 
purchasers anxious old landlords maintain the common 
law, the the land’ two senses, law for landlords 

1654, pp. Dr. John Parker and Edw. Cresset.) 
Parker was probably the purchaser Greenwich Park, where acres lately enclosed 
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well national law. Even the Barebones parliament, where 
there were ‘not many lords and where there was 
strong minority which would have liked produce ‘Code 
Cromwell there gentlemen and merchants 
was fear the movement for new social revolution— 
against tithes, for stable copyholds—that the new gentry swung 
over compromise with the old, through the hereditary pro- 
tectorate, the other house, the forms the old monarchy and 
finally the restoration. Feudalism was not completely de- 
stroyed, and though the new class moved into the heritage its 
predecessor, the ghost the deceased feudal order still sat 
coroneted Westminster. But was there sufferance and 
fulfil functions necessary the new ruling For tradi- 
tional relationships had been broken down, rents were the way 
full commercialization, land was more freely vendible com- 
modity. The origins the new techniques the eighteenth- 
century agricultural revolution are almost all sought during 
just after the interregnum. 

summarize: during the interregnum, capital latent the 
land was screwed out, either ‘spoiling’ improvement, 
whether purchaser, returned delinquent, sequestration 
committee. all three cases capital sum passed through the 
hands the state into the possession either capitalist contractors 
and creditors, soldiers, most whom were bled officers 
speculating debentures. Moreover, when lands were trans- 
ferred they either remained the hands speculative pur- 
chasers anxious recoup themselves, after improvement 
their hands were resold higher price others, returned 
delinquents whose own impoverishment made necessary for 
them turn improving landlords. they did not, lands were 
now more freely alienable (confirmation the abolition feudal 
tenures was the first concern the convention parliament after 
hearing the declaration Breda) returned cavaliers had get 
get out. Even where lands were restored 1660 this 
remained true, and there was much mortgaging and reselling 
the period from 1660 1688. The king the most obvious 
example the type big landowner who could not get 
the new commercial world crown lands had almost all been sold 
before James went his travels; conformably the new 
economic order, the king ceased landlord living his own, 
and became salaried official. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


Glass, The Barbone Parliament, pp. 62-3, 
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England and the Sicilian Constitution 
1812 


memory the short-lived constitution 1812 Spain 
and Sicily was cherished the young liberal parties the 
generation following 1815 and was used point moral their 
opponents. The fate both experiments was ascribed varying 
degrees betrayal them England and the reactionary 
violence the restored rulers, else the doctrinaire character 
the experiments themselves their principal supporters. 
But England’s betrayal, any, lay sponsoring these changes 
without the power nurse them into maturity, for certain 
that nothing but the continued presence English garrisons could 
have kept the constitutional parties countenance after 1815 
and the negative attitude the restored rulers was rather short- 
sighted than unpopular the time. the other side, the con- 
stitutional machinery was both cases unpractical, but some 
the changes which the reformers wished make means 
were practical enough. The reformers aimed reducing the hold 
agrarian feudalism, the regulation economic life, and the 
secular power the church. But the conditions for pursuing 
these ends the old methods enlightened monarchy had 
passed away, for the old dynasties were discredited their con- 
duct during the wars, the usurping dynasties their identification 
with the French conquests and the liberal parties were not yet 
strong enough pursue these ends the new method parlia- 
mentary legislation, because the middle classes were not strong 
enough nor enough united national sentiment make un- 
machinery work. Cadiz and Sicily the constitutions 
1812 were not much the expression national desires 
expedients arising out war-time dilemma, and proved im- 
possible either restore the age enlightened monarchy 
inaugurate the rule the middle classes. temporary and de- 
ceptive appearance unanimity faded soon the parliaments 
began tackle substantive reforms and vanished altogether when 
the foreign French besiegers and the equally foreign English 
garrisons departed together. 
The conflict between French and English influences Cadiz 
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has been described recent Conditions Sicily were 
some ways more, others even less, favourable for con- 
stitutional experiment. Like Spain, Sicily had least tasted the 
but later and wholly foreign importation. 
The Crown was not suspense, but the presence the king and 
queen half-retirement gave rise other difficulties. parlia- 
ment existed, but was not easily modernized. The island was 
secure from invasion, but was too small and poor for independence 
from being dependency Naples, became effect temporary 
protectorate England.? 

The Enlightenment was brought Sicily Caracciolo, who 
had been sent Tanucci represent Naples London and then 
Paris, where moved the circle philosophes. viceroy 
Sicily found some support among the small middle 
class and section the nobles for anti-clerical and partly 
anti-feudal policy. For example, abolished the Inquisition 
with ceremony, using its revenues endow chairs astronomy 
and mathematics limited the nobles’ rights over their lands, 
and banned legal textbooks too favourable feudal privileges 
but his published plans for new direct assessment all property 
were opposed nobles and clergy parliament and finally shelved 
Naples. His economic reforms had some effect roads, public 
health, agriculture, and gilds chair agriculture was founded 
1787. But his Neapolitan contempt for the Sicilians was 
reciprocated his successor carried his work more cautiously, 
and the life the island had not been deeply affected when the 
reaction reached Sicily 1795. The populace applauded cam- 
paign against Jacobin atheism, long trousers, and side-whiskers, 
with legal penalties pro gazettarum cum delectatione’. All 
classes welcomed the exiled court for few months 1799; 
1804 the Jesuits were allowed return. But Sicilians still hated 


Crawley, French and English influences the Cortes Cadiz, 
the Cambridge Historical Journal, vi. (1939). 

fullest modern account Sicilia durante inglese, 1806-1815 
(Palermo, 1902), Bianco, who made use manuscripts took 
very favourable view Bentinck’s work, but admitted that depended entirely 
the presence British garrison. more recent Sicilian work, more critical 
Arch. Stor. Sic. (N.S.), ann. 44-6 (1913-16, 1921, was made 
the English records Browning, Queen Caroline Naples,’ ante, ii. 482, and 
Miss Lackland (Mrs. Best), Lord William Bentinck Sicily, 1811-12,’ and 
The Failure the Constitutional Experiments Sicily, 1813-14,’ ante, xlii. 371-96 and 
210-35. Miss Lackland also used Consul Fagan’s correspondence with the queen 
(Add. MSS. 36730) and Bentinck’s manuscript Journal had likewise the 
privilege reading and making use the Journal, through the courtesy Mr. Philip 
Morrell, before knew her work. Professor Webster’s account the episode 
justly severe Bentinck’s conduct his mission relation Castlereagh’s policy, 
but hardly brings out the deliberate nature the cabinet’s decision, before Castlereagh 
took office, intervene the risk awkward consequences (The Foreign Policy 
Castlereagh, 1812-1815, pp. 74-86, 253-61, 313-16, 
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the Neapolitan officials, and even more the crowd refugees and 
pensioners who came over with the second flight the court 

King Ferdinand III Sicily Naples), who succeeded 
Charles (III Spain) 1759 the age eight, was large, 
good-humoured, ill-educated man, with ‘the appearance and 
manner honest country gentleman the kind who, 
had been born England would certainly have been chosen for 
county was more afraid his wife than his 
confessor, but not the extent being faithful her. Unlike 
her, was soon happy enough his Sicilian retreats, and liked 
the English long they did not interfere too much. Maria 
Carolina, two years younger and married sixteen, had twenty 
years borne him eighteen children, whom only six survived. 
She could not forget that she was daughter Maria Theresia 
and mother-in-law the emperor Francis Naples she 
dreamed Vienna, Palermo Naples. Events France had 
extinguished her philosophic leanings; with Sir John Acton’s 
help she ruled the state, and became her own prime minister after 
his final retirement 1805 and still more after his death 1811. 
But this time she was the wreck proud, sensitive and in- 
telligent woman, and had taken drugs. She was ready for any 
sacrifice pride she might recover Naples, either through 
Napoleon, now married her granddaughter, through 
Austrian combination against Murat. Sicily mattered nothing 
her; times she talked selling the English for help 
their arrogance retirement Vienna. She was depressed 
the anglophil leanings her eldest son Francis, the hereditary 
prince, and Louis-Philippe, duke Orleans (her son-in-law 
since 1809), who was still hoping that the English would give him 
command Spain possibly Italy. Yet she could not bring 
herself Bentinck’s orders. There doubt about her 
correspondence both with correspondents Naples 
and with agents Napoleon. But Bentinck’s difficulties lay 
deeper than would admit; they were aggravated but not 
caused his personal contest with the queen, and were not 
solved her departure June 1813 die year later 

Lumia, Storie Siciliane (Palermo, 1883): essays vol. iv. Caracciolo 
(pp. 563-613) and Castelnuovo (pp. 617-717). Croce, Storia del Regno Napoli 
(Bari, 1925), parts iii and iv. Helfert, Karolina von Neapel und 
Sicilien, 1790-1814 (Wien, 1878); the sources used Helfert, who wrote defence 
the queen, were criticized Bianco, op. cit.; see also Johnston, The 

Correspondence Admiral Collingwood (1828), vol. ii; Feb. 1809. Sir 


Wilson, Private Diary 1812-1814 (1861), vol. May 1812. 
Bentinck’s Journal, Jan. 1812. 


The point made the last sentence the text stressed Miss Lackland. 
For the queen’s view the whole episode, see Mémoire Marie Caroline, reine 
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The Sicilian parliament was modelled that fifteenth- 
century Aragon, three braccio ecclesiastico arch- 
bishops, bishops and abbots); braccio militare baronale, 
consisting 124 members (including about princes and 
dukes), who had all 227 votes (one for each and braccio 
demaniale (43 privileged towns and royal domains). Members 
the first two branches were closely connected family ties, and 
often acted the votes the third were disputed 
between the Crown and the nobles. The parliament met every 
four years three short sessions the first discuss and vote the 
ordinary and extraordinary donativi, majority two the three 
sufficing the second set forth collective and special 
demands and petitions the third choose the Deputation the 
Kingdom (three from each braccio, under ex-officio presidents), 
which sat until the next parliament. The king depended the 
parliament for about one-third his Sicilian revenues this 
sum the clergy paid theory one-sixth the others, half each 
the remainder. But the barons’ own fiefs were exempt least 
from the ordinary donativi, and fact the third estate carried 
most the burden. The nobles, themselves not very wealthy, 
still exercised almost all sovereign rights spite the efforts 
recent viceroys but many lived Palermo and some Naples, 
and were becoming ready surrender feudal rights and duties 
suitably compensated. estates, often heavily mortgaged 
middle-class investors, were managed agents and farmed 
lease métayage. Debts produced such frequent changes 
ownership undermine the feudal sentiment the 
The Crown’s extraordinary demands for money were opposed 
the parliaments 1794, 1798, and 1802 1806 the Crown made 
such demands, relying the new British subsidy, but 1810 
the conflict was revived with new force and new significance 
under English influence. 

Among the barons, the lead was taken ill-matched pair. 
Prince Castelnuovo, the Sicilian Cato was man past fifty, who 
had brought back from tour Europe admiration for English 
reformers, head full economic and philanthropic projects, and 
desire, strengthened the expenses his travels, set 
example austere simplicity and aloofness from the court. His 
sister’s son, Prince Belmonte, full of-eloquence and vanity, aspired 
rather the cultivated patron enlightenment than himself 
Naples, ed. Johnston (Harvard Hist. Studies, 1912). Mr. Johnston satisfied 
himself that the queen herself wrote this Mémoire. Internal evidence suggests 
that Prince Cassaro, one her ministers, may also have had hand it; 
often praised and never criticized, and accounts conversations, which took 


part without the queen, have first-hand look about them. 
1J. Galt, Voyages and Travels the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811 (1812), 30. 
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admirer rather Magna Carta than the Contrat Social. Unlike 
his uncle, was not out favour court until they both took 
the lead the parliament the Crown asked for 
extraordinary subsidies with redistribution assessments its 
own discretion, they countered project for about half the sum, 
drafted the Abbate Paolo Balsamo nephew Cagliostro), 
who had also travelled Europe. professor agriculture and 
political economy Palermo, had just published optimistic 
essay Sicilian agriculture, claiming that the value lands had 
doubled the past fifty years, but advocating numerous reforms 
the interests the freedom the producer and (unexpectedly 
for supposed follower the preferring taxes 
consumption those landed The project 
February 1810, sponsored his patron, Belmonte, included 
uniform tax real property, for which the survey was still lacking, 
and the immediate introduction excise duties corn, 
salt, and some luxuries, with fixed appropriation for roads and 
defence and annual inspection accounts the Deputation 
the Kingdom. Balsamo’s ideas were means hostile 
landed proprietors, and will seen that the compensation which 
soon proposed for the loss feudal rights was eagerly adopted 
many the barons. Belmonte, backed the duke 
Orleans and the British embassy, carried his proposal with barons 
and clergy but the king formed ministry Sicilians without 
Belmonte and his friends, called new parliament August and 
got the new system postponed for two years. Still faced 
deficit, the new ministry published February 1811 three edicts, 
for tax one per cent. contracts, for the sale certain com- 
munal and monastic lands, and for lottery. There were 
precedents since the fifteenth century (except 1706, 1709-10) 
for such taxation without consent parliament. But the protest 
forty-three barons the Deputation was ignored, was that 
the British merchants against the first the 
English ambassador, who had refused intervene without clear 
instructions, went home April but three days before Bentinck’s 


Lumia, op. cit. Their full names were: Carlo Cottone, Duca Villa 
Harmosa, Principe Castelnuovo, and Giuseppe Ventimiglia, Principe Belmonte. 

Giornale del Viaggio fatto Sicilia 1808, dal Abbate Paolo 
compagnia del Cav. Donato Tommasi (Palermo 1809), App. pp. 297-322. Cf. 
Palmieri, Saggio storico politico sulla Costituzione del Regno Sicilia infino 1816, 
posthumously edited with anonymous introduction [by Amari], Lausanne, 
1847. Palmieri was pupil Balsamo, and seems have used manuscript the 
latter’s similar work, Sulla Istoria moderna del Regno Sicilia Memorie Segrete, which 
was published with preface Ugdulena (Palermo, 1848). Palmieri did not 
mention this work, but criticized Balsamo self-sufficient and didactic tone, harsh 
and unseductive intercourse (p. 180). See also del Cerro, op. cit. (ann. 38, 1913), 
260. Balsamo died 1816. 
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arrival, Belmonte, Castelnuovo, and three other barons were 
arrested and interned small neighbouring islands. They re- 
fused the English admiral’s offer take them board, lest their 
property should confiscated for open rebellion. The stage was 
set for new act. 

Since 1806 the island was protected from invasion English 
command the sea, English garrison 10,000 men 
Messina and southwards, force about 10,000 Neapolitans 
and foreigners under control the court Palermo, and 
Sicilian militia which was being raised the landowners, armed 
and trained the English. For the support these forces 
subsidy £300,000, later £400,000, was paid the Sicilian 
government after deducting the cost the English garrison. 
The cabinet was extremely reluctant interfere openly Sicilian 
politics, but the needs the war and the desire control the use 
the subsidy led, more directly than Spain, intervention. 
Englishmen doubtless exaggerated both the discontent the 
people against the court and the desire the educated classes 
for constitutional reforms reality Sicilians resented not only 
the Neapolitan court but the English army, whose officers were 
much better paid than their own and whose victualling threat- 
ened raise the price corn unduly. But the relation between 
two such unequal partners was bound any case slip into one 
complete, temporary, dependence Sicily England. 
some Englishmen seemed that the simplest plan would 
annex the island outright. This course was usually advocated 
part plan concentrate less the war the Peninsula, 
use our own command the sea extend our Mediter- 
ranean empire, and the same time outbid our example 
reforms the attractive force French principles and French 
administrative practice, especially Italy. 

The best informed (as Sicily) these amateur strategists 
was Leckie, Scotsman farming estate near Syracuse. 
work published 1808, described the actual poverty and 
potential wealth Sicily, with its population less than two 
millions and its revenue system make the poor pay 
for the rich’. have right interfere the government 
this island from the most pressing motives self-defence 
but interference could not easily stop short. should construct 
insular empire, adding Sicily, Crete, and Cyprus Malta, 
earning the respect the natives legislators and reformers and 
giving system insurrection the Italians and the Greeks. 
Italy should consolidated into one two well-ordered indepen- 


But Castlereagh’s remark that there were not 1500 literate persons the island 


was very wide the mark. There may have been 15,000 educated persons and 150,000 
who could read and write. 
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dent states, Greece erected into free state under British pro- 
tection. This would lead Egypt, forestalling Russia 
our command the future road India. supporting also the 
independence South America and the abolition slavery the 
West Indies, should ‘extend our commerce and connexions 
every quarter the Our success must depend the 
doctrine which support our Another writer, who 
refers Leckie but speculates still more boldly, complains that 
‘if get hold some worthless rock keep it, but conquer 
some great island province generally give the peace 
that the inhabitants dare not openly declare for for fear 
victimization. impossible not mix politics with war 
foreign soil: where find bad laws, must encourage change 
without revolution. But insular empire not enough. 
must adopt system conquest ‘in most countries conquered 
the French, have just good right the sovereign power 
the deposed princes and from Sicily may proceed Italy.? 
Blaquiére, more pronounced Benthamite, advocated pressure 
favour constitutional reform and maintained that the 
crats and Jacobins’ were England’s friends. ignored the 
question their prospects our withdrawal the peace. 
Perhaps, though did not say so, kept the possibility 

The idea annexation was tempting military and diplomatic 
circles too. General Cockburn, for instance, who was the staff 
Sicily, thought impossible improve bad government 
vacillating policy which stopped half-way and threw the 
reforming party into the French interest. Sicily would worth 
six West India islands point mere apart from its 
strategical Admiral Collingwood, little earlier, thought 
that the Sicilians cannot worse they once hoped that 
should rescue them from their miseries, but now are 


Leckie, Historical Survey the Foreign Affairs Great Britain (1808), 
cast the form letters and tracts dated January 1806 July 1808. passage 
about the calculation pleasures and pains suggests disciple Bentham. John 
Galt, Voyages and Travels the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811 (1812), remarked that the 
usefulness Mr. Leckie’s example agriculturist was frustrated the decisive 
character his politics’ (p. 103), and thought that ‘the Crown Sicily has not 
enough lawful power’ (p. 113). But his general reflections Mediterranean 
policy (pp. 387-403) are hardly less ambitious than Leckie’s. Leckie, having been 
called the Quarterly Review, had defended himself pamphlet 
Letter the Rev. Robert Walpole (1809). 

Pasley, the Military Policy and Institutions the British Empire 
ed. part only, 1811). The preface was written the spring 1808. 

Blaquiére, Letters from the Mediterranean vols. 1813), evidently written 
before Bentinck’s arrival. praised the works Leckie and Pasley, but thought 
Galt worthless (except for the reflections policy which Galt followed them). 
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become obnoxious them’. default new policy, must 
not encourage them look too much for reform govern- 
was pressed the reforming barons during 
1810 help them obtain constitution like that England, and 
believed them willing surrender some privileges return. 
thought the nation ripe for resistance its present government 
likely even welcome annexation and certainly ready 
grateful for independent government and free constitution 
however repugnant interference might be, was necessary for the 
safety the army.? 

Lord William Bentinck shared some, not all, these 
widely current speculations. needless describe once more 
the vigorous, unimaginative character this ardent whig aristocrat 
thirty-six, proconsul not diplomatist, man who saw events 
and institutions sharp focus, men and ideas dimmer back- 
ground. His nature was not unknown ministers, and his 
appointment (May 1811) ambassador the court Sicily 
and commander-in-chief the Mediterranean (except Malta and 
Spain) was the result deliberate decision intervene more 
actively, decision preceded much discussion London. 
the spring 1811 Bentinck, invited set down his ideas 
Sicily, maintained that the court’s sins omission and commission 
executing the treaties March 1808 and May 1809 were 
such that Treason itself could scarcely have taken any other 
stipulated for authority demand (1) the command 
the army and control the subsidy, (2) Sicilian administra- 
tion, and (3) reform abuses. The last might follow from the 
second, but the demand would any case popular and would 
influence Italy. the court should refuse, would retire 
camp and address proclamation the people. This memoran- 
dum was circulated the cabinet, with sceptical comments 


Perceval, who could not see that necessity justified 


measures such violence and remarked that every military 
authority for four five years had said that Sicily could not 
defended without reform, yet was still defended. Nor did 
believe that everything would smoothly revolutionized 
the island. Bentinck appeared ascribe all the trouble the 
court and not also the aristocracy and privileged corporations 
the abuses went deep, and was easier pull down than build 
up. The queen’s suspicion England was most natural and 
just and her treachery unproven. Bentinck should pre- 
vailed on, possible, proceed his destination submitting 


Correspondence, vol. Oct. 1807, June 1808. Collingwood also criticized 
the policy concentrating our effort the Peninsula (28 July 1808). 


Amherst Marquis Wellesley (private), July, Sept. 1810, Add. MSS. 
37292, fos. 51, 97. 
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act our views rather than his Nevertheless Bentinck’s 
instructions (30 May), while denying any intention interfering 
the internal governmént, recited the apparent defects several 
branches the municipal Constitution and the court’s neglect 
parliament, which had produced such degree irritation 
menace approaching Revolution and stated that could 
not offer arms money enforcing government against popular 

After short stay five weeks Sicily, Bentinck hurried back 
London get wider powers. His new instructions October) 
authorized him suspend the subsidy until had good security 
for its right application, and press for the recall the barons 
and the removal persons hostile England. But was told 
that, default definite proofs against the queen, should 
withdraw our army from Sicily rather than use force against the 
court, and this only after full report and fresh instructions. 
His suggestion promise help recovering Naples, con- 
dition settling free constitution, was not adopted; but 
fortnight later (21 October) was authorized spend 
£100,000 exploring scheme for possible co-operation Italy 
with the Austrian Archduke Francis before submitting 


mature plan for promoting rising the States 


evident that, although some members the cabinet were 
nervous, Bentinck was given great part what asked. 
further important instructions reached him during the winter, 
and those sent Castlereagh March and May 1812 completely 
approved his conduct, with only hint concern the reminder 
our pledges the Sicilian his return Palermo 
December), Bentinck found that was not enough suspend 


Bentinck Marquis Wellesley, April 1811 (Add. MSS. 37292, fos. 313-33), 
circulated Harrowby for Bathurst, &c., with Perceval’s comments and Wellesley’s 
note that Bentinck has now agreed such instructions may thought 
advisable April (ibid. fos. 

Wellesley Bentinck (no. 1), May 1811, F.O. 70/44. 

Bentinck Wellesley (nos. 1-3), July, Aug.; also (secret) June, 
July (on Italian schemes); Bentinck’s note Sicily, Sept.; Wellesley 
Bentinck (secret) Oct. and (no. 17) Oct. 1811; 70/44. That the decision 
intervene was not due solely considerations defence shown memorandum 
(12 Oct. 70/49), pointing out that Bentinck and others agreed considering the 
island safe against attack from Italy France. The cabinet was also warned 
memorandum Pozzo Borgo Oct. Add. MSS. 37293, fos. 139-44) that would 
better seek compromise than expel the existing dynasty, even the queen 
had go: Sicily was attached her very abuses, and would neither welcome nor 
easily submit British firm and skilful agent was needed, for England could 
not afford fail she intervened. Italian schemes this time there much 
curious information Gallavresi, Maréchal Sallier Tour (Biblioteca 
storia recente, Turin, 1912). Tour (or was the intermediary and 
promoter. 


Castlereagh Bentinck (nos. 5), March, May 1812, acknowledging his 
dispatches March, 70/50. 
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the subsidy actually sent orders bring 5000 men from 
Messina, before the king, after considering abdication, signed 
edict (16 January 1812) making the hereditary prince his vicar- 
general (or ‘alter ego’) for all purposes. Bentinck became 
captain-general the Sicilian forces, with leave bring troops 
into Palermo, the obnoxious one per cent. tax was cancelled, the 
five barons were.released and, pending their admission office 
after decent interval, agreed list new ministers was pub- 
lished. Thereupon the subsidy was renewed from the date 
suspension November). Bentinck refused seat the 
council ministers, but himself arranged every move constant 
interviews with the prince, Orleans, and the reforming barons, 
with occasional pressure the king and queen (who were still 
active the background), either personal visitations through 
Orleans the king’s confessor, Father Caccamo. After two 
months’ delay, three the released barons were office (28 March), 
Belmonte (foreign affairs), Castelnuovo (finance), and Aci (war) 
Cassaro (justice) had been frondeur too 1798, but was now 
rather the king’s friend the ministry. Two the court’s 
former ministers were arrested and banished and number 
Neapolitans were repatriated. 

least this point, Bentinck made attempt his 
dispatches conceal his actions; called attention the 
points which had somewhat exceeded the letter his in- 
structions, and was approved. But now may thought 
have gone beyond their spirit when forced the exiled barons 
upon the court and insisted such general reform the state 
was not urgently required for the defence Yet 
comment was made London his intention, reported 
January, persuade the prince such reform would enlist 
half Italy our favour.? Both parties had their eyes fixed 
Italy and the rapidly growing prospects collapse 
Napoleon’s system Europe. June, some the English 
garrison were sent Spain September, return for guar- 
antee Sicily the king the peace, Bentinck secured new 
treaty the right maintain out the subsidy Sicilian force 
7000 men serve under English command outside the island. 
Both Bentinck and the court had hoped keep such force for 


writing his dispatches, Bentinck evidently used his manuscript Journal, but 
the Journal much less reticent about his part framing the constitution. There 
are six volumes (about 1850 quarto pages), which run from Jan. 1812 July 
1814 with only short breaks. Every conversation set down length, and his own 
plans and tactics are fully revealed but was neither reflective nor very observant 
man, and his opinion others was simply function their readiness accept his 
own views from day day. noted every reported expression fear and dislike 
himself with the relish man who enjoyed being formidable. 

Bentinck Wellesley (no. 16), Jan. 1812, 70/51. 
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use Italy, though for divergent objects, and both resented the 
English cabinet’s decision send 

unnecessary pursue detail the conflict with the court. 
The new ministers were pledged follow Bentinck’s advice. 
Before taking office, Belmonte said that was willing give 
all the barons’ privileges, that wished the church the 
same, and all men under one law and one system taxation. 
told the prince that would allow extreme hot-headed 
measures. did not think parliament very urgent, since none 
was due till 1814, and the necessary changes could made 
the prince and ratified later. Castelnuovo, though wanted 
early parliament, agreed that, accordance with precedent, edicts 
should presented for ratification without debate. But 
Bentinck insisted submitting the general principles without 
delay for parliament elaborate into articles for the prince’s 
sanction and persuaded Belmonte that was better reject 
bad proposals parliament than have his own rejected it. 
This was dangerously like constituent assembly. The prince 
objected Castelnuovo’s draft summons, which spoke not only 
reforming abuses but the rights and liberties 
the people and rejected Bentinck’s proposal include the 
word Constitution the word for which Italy was looking. But 
with Bentinck’s promise guarantee him against its turning into 
National Convention, appeared eager for parliament. 
The summons was published May.? 

the request his patrons Belmonte and Castelnuovo, the 
Abbate Balsamo had begun February study Blackstone and 
Lolme with view drafting constitution which should 
neither antiquarian revival the Sicilian nor copy 
the recent French still more recent Spanish constitutions 
instead was adapt the Sicilian customs far possible 
the English model. But the Spanish constitution was adopted 
Cadiz ten days before the barons took office Palermo, and 
Balsamo’s first draft took much from the obnoxious sources. 
Bentinck had hand the early stages this Towards 
the end April the prince was given few extracts from Balsamo’s 
draft, and was advised Cassaro that threatened his pre- 
rogative. the same time, copies the new Spanish con- 
stitution were circulating, and Palermo was full rumour and 


Journal, esp. May, June, Sept. 1812. The discussions about the destina- 
tion the Sicilian forces may followed Wellington’s Dispatches and Supp. 
Dispatches for 1812-13. The treaty Sept. 1812 printed Brit. and For. State 
Papers, 683-90. 

Journal, Jan., 23, Feb., 13, March, 24, April 1812. 

Bianco, del Cerro, Balsamo, op. cit. The Journal first mentioned Balsamo 
April having been entrusted Belmonte with the work and Belmonte brought 
Bentinck draft two parts and April 1812. 
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speculation. Sir Robert Wilson, visiting the place May, 
thought the prince weak, Belmonte flippant, Lord William lack- 
ing prescience, and Lady William with her dinner-parties 
great feature these transactions Lady Patroness 
Sicilian revolution. The subordinate and local officials 
Palermo, hitherto faithful the court, now professed democratic 
principles and derided Blackstone dry-as-dust. The consuls 
the city, persuaded the barons depart from precedent 
not electing their representatives the praetor Crown official) 
and members the nominated senate, showed awkward in- 
clination, under popular pressure, choose one their own 
number and silversmith and two blacksmiths; they were 
induced with difficulty elect four the reforming barons 
instead. Many the barons and clergy, who were allowed 
nominate proxies for the parliament, selected the firmest patriots 
(Balsamo), cadets the aristocracy tétes échauffées (Cassaro). 
Castelnuovo, elected for Messina, gave his proxy Belmonte’s 
younger brother, ill-balanced and little-esteemed man.? 
general, the towns chose new private men instead the customary 
royal officials. the same time, there were popular demonstra- 
tions against the high price bread, which was attributed the 
needs the English garrison and the measures decontrol 
just introduced the new ministry. 

order overcome Cassaro’s objections and keep some 
control over events, Bentinck agreed join with Belmonte, 
Castelnuovo, Cassaro, and Balsamo weekly meetings study 
the draft, but his private capacity, since feared that 
his government might not like it. Cassaro now argued that the 
prince’s powers did not extend summoning parliament 
sanctioning its proceedings, nor those parliament altering 
the constitution. The court believed that Bentinck had exceeded 
his instructions and would meet this new 
culty, the reformers agreed assure the king that they were 
adopting the English constitution and giving him much power 
George III possessed. They persuaded Cassaro allow 
specific reference the opening speech the English constitution 
fix line demarcation around the authority the 
All parties were influenced the prosperity England 
under her constitution, the expected effect South Italy and 
the personal jealousies which prevented agreement any 


Journal, April, May. Sir Wilson, Private May 1812. 
Wilson was busybody, and had right advise the queen behind Bentinck’s back 
but his picture the atmosphere Palermo not unconvincing. 

Journal, 20, 23, 25, May 1812. op. cit. (ann. 41), pp. 325 ff. Balsamo, 
op. cit. pp. ff. Lumia, op. cit. iv. 649. Among the barons’ proxies were two 
decided liberals, Aceto and Palmieri. 
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purely Sicilian draft. Bentinck first told Belmonte that 
was very sorry that they had adopted the English constitution, 
which one understood could define would cast ridicule 
upon their measures But was reconciled finding other 
plan, and assured Castlereagh that its promoters were ‘men who 
would honour the most enlightened and virtuous nation 
The prince was still dissatisfied, and alarmed the appearance 
anonymous draft sixteen articles, which began asking 
for adoption the English constitution from the first line the 
last but went say that the nation should declare itself 
free and sovereign and should elect ruler Francesco Borbone 
[the prince] who must swear the constitution. Since many 
the restrictions which were placed upon the Crown this draft 
were taken rather from the Spanish constitution, the prince asked 
for Bentinck’s guarantee that nothing outside the English con- 
stitution would discussed. Bentinck’s reply was non-committal 
this point, but promised support the prince should, his 
ministers’ advice, refuse his sanction particular 

Finally, the eve the opening speech June, was 
agreed that Aci should prepare abstract the leading 
principles the English constitution basis for unrestricted 
debate, and the parliament was adjourned after hearing the 
prince’s speech, which had been drafted Castelnuovo, amended 
the prince, and approved Bentinck. Within few days 
Aci produced paper, drafted Balsamo and full references 
the English authorities this was then abridged into fourteen 
articles.2 During the adjournment (18 July), op- 
position began form, led the archbishop Palermo 
Neapolitan) and Prince Butera, and favoured Cassaro and the 
court. separate meetings the three bracci, the clergy were 
sceptical, and some the barons were tempted suggestions 
that the court would restore the old privileges which Caracciolo 
had deprived them; the other side the braccio demaniale 
alarmed the court meeting the house Belmonte’s Jacobin 
brother, Ventimiglia. The reforming barons began lose heart, 
tried vain resign, and threw the whole responsibility upon 
Bentinck, who was willing enough accept it: told Cassaro 
that the Constitution must carried—that was business 


Journal, 1-18 June, passim. Bentinck Castlereagh (no. 37), June, 1812, 
F.0. 70/51. This, his first detailed dispatch the question reform, said very 
little his own part it; wrote dispatch all between May and June. 
did his best ridicule the idea that the English constitution could copied 
‘line for line’, though even Cassaro boasted that his son had just translated’ 
into Italian. 

Journal, 16, June 1812. 

Ibid. June-19 July, passim. Meetings the three bracci described 
July. Bentinck Castlereagh (no. 39), July 1812, 70/52. 
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The fourteen articles (become fifteen new Article es- 
tablishing Roman catholicism the sole and exclusive religion) 
were much less radical than the sixteen which had alarmed both 
the court and Bentinck, but alteration made Aci made 
them depart from the English model giving parliament alone 
the legislative power and the Crown mere veto part 
the legislature. The error was pointed out but not corrected 
the change was regarded being ‘of great importance and 
favouring the privileges the parliament and consequently 
the attempt formulate English practice, 
divorced from the whole tradition party government, looked 
and was more radical than the original. addition, Article 
brought the whole the Crown’s domains under the control 
the finance minister and parliament Article abolished feudal 
rights, but the interests the barons were secured Article 13, 
which allowed compensation (later fixed twenty years’ purchase) 
for most the profitable rights and Article gave parliament 
power add the constitution amend it. 

When the parliament reassembled (20 July), only the arch- 
bishop and fifteen clergy objected the merging the ecclesias- 
tical and baronial into the new upper house, and the barons 
agreed have only one vote apiece, irrespective the number 
their fiefs. The braccio demaniale, acting for the present 
the commons, were almost unanimous. The fifteen articles were 
adopted after sitting nearly twenty-four hours four days 
later the parliament asked for the king’s sanction and declared 
itself permanent, only the archbishop, Cassaro, and five barons 
opposing. heated interview with Bentinck the king declared 
that this system was fish nor and complained 
the reformers’ corrupt methods the elections the commons 
the queen observed that this was aristocracy, government 
the barons, who had preserved their own rights the prejudice 
the But, seeing hope undermining Bentinck 
London, the king allowed the prince sanction all except Article 
10, which vetoed, and Articles and 15, which reserved 
(10 August). the two former, had the sympathy 
Bentinck and Castelnuovo, who were displeased the selfishness 
the barons and the violence the 

From August November the parliament debated and passed 
the full text the constitution, working Balsamo’s revised 
and abridged draft which still borrowed freely from French and 
Spanish models, especially the parts relating local govern- 
ment, judicial system, equality before the law, and abolition 

Balsamo, op. cit. pp. 


Journal, July-10 Aug., 23, Aug.; interview with the king and queen, 
Aug. 
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The constitution, completed November 1812, 
still required the royal sanction. During the three months’ de- 
bates, Bentinck’s mind was almost wholly occupied his conflict 
with the queen, his negotiations for the new treaty and his 
cherished hopes venture Italy. Hitherto, with the cabinet’s 
strong had refused attend meetings the council 
but now agreed the request not only the ministers, 
who were odds with one another, but the prince, who wanted 
his support refusing sanction some the un-English clauses. 
attending councils this subject, was committing himself 
still more deeply moment when the cabinet was pressing him 
take command Catalonia instead. was longer content 
with the barons, and criticized Belmonte for failing form 
party strong enough manage the there must 
two parties, those who had the places, and those who had not 
and wanted This was rule English politics which 
could not easily inscribed the constitution. Bentinck there- 
fore reported that was still needed Sicily complete the 
constitution, work that regards the permanent happiness 
great population, the permanent advantage and honour Great 
Britain ’.4 But the work was permanent, was likely 
that Sicily must become least English protectorate. year 
later, was put the suggestion unofficially the prince himself 
that was hoping prepare the way. His special agent the 
commons reported that meeting liberals had resolved spread 
the sentiment that ‘the Sicilian and the English cause were the 
And Orleans told the king that contest between 
Sicily and England should for Sir Robert Wilson 
had not been far wrong when said that are preparing for 
crusade with the British code laws the points our 
bayonets 

After much delay, Bentinck attended eleven meetings the 
council February 1813, two more March, and fourteen 
April and May. The prince’s sanction was given last two 
decrees February, May); the second was delayed the 
crisis the king’s sudden resumption and surrender power, 
and both were qualified large number reservations, not 


Journal, Aug. 1812 (Balsamo preparing abridged summary the 
constitution will found the end this article. Criticism Bianco, ch. del 
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Castlereagh Bentinck (no. 2), March 1812, 70/50. 
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all very precise, and frequently the form acceptance subject 
conformity with the English constitution. Bentinck agreed 
with Belmonte against Castelnuovo criticizing the elaborate 
scheme for district magistrates, most which was referred back 
parliament, and postponing the new system courts until 
the new codes should completed. had always been doubtful 
about complete liberty the press Sicily, and supported re- 
servations this point. defeated Castelnuovo securing 
the civil list for the king’s lifetime return for the surrender 
Crown but supported him exempting the highest 
financial officers from the ban officials the commons. 
also pressed for the separation Sicily from Naples, but failed 
carry his point without the court was aware, 
could not say that his government would support him 

Meanwhile, Bentinck’s struggle with the court had come 
ahead. failed obtain suitable reward for Balsamo, whom 
the prince believed republican and unpopular man.? 
accused Cassaro bad faith not carrying out his promise 
secure the queen’s removal, and demanded that should 
resign but the promised resignation was continually put off, 
and Cassaro did not until after the queen’s own departure 
June 1813. When the king suddenly returned Palermo 
February) and resumed power March) Bentinck last 
understood that was not merely engaged duel with the 
queen. had admit that ‘they were now all ready kiss 
the King’s feet and that force were used against him, not 
would stir the side the Nation and Liberty are 
now completely the Principals was supporting the Nation, 
and there appeared Party for went far declare 
the alliance end, surround the king’s residence Palermo 
with dragoons and distinctly threaten forcible abduction 
the queen one moment agreed with some the ministers 
‘in case extremity take possession the country and give 
the Nation, inviting the Parliament nominate the 
vacant throne’. But, admitted Orleans, had 
instructions authorizing him demand the king’s abdication, and 
had content once more with ambiguous edict re- 
entrusting the prince with power and verbal promise interfere 
more (28 The cabinet meanwhile repeated warning 
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against any ‘measures rigour but later approved 
his conduct regretful 

Bentinck appeared have got his way, and was able without 
regret leave for Spain the end May with the constitution 
approved, the parliament about reassemble and the queen 
last the point travelling Vienna. Yet, Orleans told 
him, ‘the King had beat me’ refusing finally commit him- 
self and giving new life his own Although Bentinck 
assured Castlereagh that ‘the Parliament will bring forward the 
talents the Commonalty, which hitherto have had encourage- 
ment also reported that ‘to speak plainly, are living 
the midst cannibals’, and warned the prince that 
should have fear the democracy the next Parliament and 
was essential should cling the British Constitution and not 
allow its limits the parliament which met 
July) during his absence, the commons were ruled first 
republican heart, then two lawyers, Vaccaro, 
former shopkeeper and demagogue, and Rossi, formerly 
political exile, who had taken refuge the French 
they were backed radical newspaper Cronaca. 
The populace was more interested restoring the old control over 
the price bread and provisions than the constitution there 
were riots Palermo and much murmuring against the English 
for exporting corn Malta. The reforming barons lost all their 
coherence and control; Castelnuovo, feud with Belmonte, 
failed carry his budget and resigned, and the rest the ministry 
followed suit. colourless ministry filled the gap, parliament was 
repeatedly prorogued and all parties, even the prince, awaited the 
return Bentinck October) the strong man who could 
either set the constitution motion govern the island 
Without giving all hopes the former, was quite ready for 
the latter. now attended the council matter course 
and addressed the leaders the commons threateningly during 
Finally, when came the vote (21 October), 
fifty-three members, whom had just addressed further 
meeting, honoured their pledge vote the budget, but not one 
the ministers’ friends supported them. 


Castlereagh Bentinck (nos. 3-5), Feb.; (nos. 13), April, May; and 


(private) May, 70/56. Bentinck Castlereagh (no. 30), May 1813, 
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Thereupon Bentinck had the parliament dissolved (30 October) 
and himself issued menacing proclamation. new ministry 
moderate liberals continued collect the taxes decree. 
Orleans, disgusted big cut his civil list allowance, was now 
assemblies succeed that were not English But Bentinck would 
not yet admit defeat regarded himself Prime Minister 
pro tem.’, and, finding everything quiet Palermo, undertook 
tour through the island: great object was the administra- 
tion justice—to hear what the people Orleans begged 
him not forget also see the principal people order that the 
elections may All the barons were complaining the 
Jacobinism the new civic councils and irregularities the 
elections the house commons, the first under the new system. 
Bentinck, with his genius for seeing what wished see, was 
impressed the general enthusiasm for the constitution and for 
England, but admitted that was not shared some the 
nobility who were now wholly excluded from local 

was during this electoral journey that Bentinck submitted 
the hereditary prince private correspondence the propositions 
that Sicily was burden Naples and could neither reunited 
without bloodshed nor stand alone that only under British 
rule could Sicily flourish and become protection Naples 
against the Barbary raiders: and that equivalent for Sicily 
might found Italy. professed surprise the prince’s 
indignant protests, and was angry when learned that these 
mere ‘réves d’un were being denounced London, 
still maintaining that the court would glad enough get rid 
Sicily good was bitterly disappointed, too, when 
was told acquiesce the terms the Austrian armistice 
with Murat, which called sad violation all public and 
private But used this blow his own schemes 
and the king’s pride new argument for keeping British 
force permanently Sicily, protect the king alike from 
Murat and from his own subjects. During February pressed 
this idea upon Castelnuovo, Belmonte, Villafranca, and Settimo, 
and even succeeded getting the prince agree note was 
drafted council, formally requesting that, Murat should re- 
main Naples, English troops should remain Sicily. The king 
appeared acquiesce, but was really determined not commit 
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himself advance general peace. Having got far, Bentinck 
was off North Italy, promising back time for the parlia- 
ment and bring the members heel’, whatever the result 
the new 

The draft note was never sent. While Bentinck was pursuing 
this mirage, A’Court had agreed London take over the em- 
bassy Sicily, and was submitting memorandum his views 
the Sicilian correspondence. saw that the crisis March 
1813 was really the defeat Bentinck’s policy, and that the dis- 
solution the would-be Long Parliament Sicily October 
had virtually ended the constitutional experiment. ‘It very 
possible that the presence his Lordship with the sword one 
hand and the purse the other may influence and control the 
factious spirit the Assembly’; but soon the English 
troops departed, either the mob the old order would rule.? 
The cabinet’s views were more cautiously expressed. was 
instructed only general terms, but advised accompanying 
memorandum support the constitution least its essential 
principles. The original error lay making the Crown too much 
dependent parliament, and should attempt acquire 
influence the Parliament which may enable you through 
correct existing defects getting more men property 
the lower house and making the Crown independent for ordinary 
expenses. The principle liberty admitted the existence 
the Constitution itself and until the Sicilian patriots shall have 
been trained more temperate notions liberty and popular 
privileges, the excesses faction are more dreaded than 
those authority 

A’Court arrived Sicily the middle June, time 
ironical spectator Bentinck’s final visit Palermo June 
July), before presented his own credentials. Bentinck 
began telling his old party among the barons that even without 
English help they must not despair but make coalition with the 
conservative barons under the prince and boldly try manage 


the commons. Institutions made men good bad. Before 
could say that the Constitution would not succeed, must 
see the effect such new institutions, and time. 


was difficult for on, was infinitely more difficult for 
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But they could not agree face unprotected 
commons elected support the liberals the managements 
led Belmonte, they refused join any coalition 
and preferred throw themselves from the arms the English 
into those the king. their invitation and with Bentinck’s 
acquiescence, the king resumed power once more, received their 
resignations and brought Cassaro back into office. Bentinck put 
good face it, and his last dispatches still professed cautious 
optimism which hardly reflected his Journal. A’Court 
thought that ‘having brought this comedy the fifth Act, 
seems means sorry get away before the dénowement 
actually takes place ’.? 

A’Court thought that indifference rather than dislike was the 
prevailing attitude the constitution, and begged for distinct 
instructions his difficult position. Many our former friends 
were leaving the country, but still talking the day when England 
should forced despite herself take possession the island 
even some those who wanted return the old system wanted 
isolation from Naples and association with England. His 
own view was that the Sicilians were totally and radically unfit 
for political power and that would have been enough reform 
the administration justice, abolish oppressive feudalrights and 
render all equal the eye the law and equally subject taxa- 
tion proportion their fortunes. The criticism was not, 
Bentinck thought, mere display A’Court’s bad temper and 
love contradiction and but was even modest re- 
form practicable through Sicilian ministers acceptable the court 
and without drastic intervention Castlereagh’s instructions, 
A’Court presented memorandum (21 October) insisting our 
interest the fate individuals and advocating compromise, 
possible the lines the French 

long the recovery Naples was still quite uncertain, 
the king was great hurry lose the English garrison 
break openly with the constitution. The Tsar, the Emperor 
Austria, and Louis XVIII all begged him efface the memories 
the persecution 1799 wise and moderate conduct. Ac- 
cordingly, allowed the reformers complete their own dis- 
credit. The parliament July 1814 was dissolved without meet- 
ing for business, after the peers had presented petition against 
the conduct the elections. Neither party took much trouble 
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over the new elections, and the third and last parliament under the 
new constitution (22 October 1814 May spent six 
months quarrels between the two houses, with the peers peti- 
tioning for joint committee amend the constitution, and the 
commons refusing satisfactory supplies money. Castelnuovo 
joined the council and tried, with A’Court’s help, save something 
from the wreck but would not agree amending the con- 
stitution the lines the Thirty Articles March 1815, drafted 
Balsamo’s old friend, Donato Tommasi, and modelled mainly 
the French Charter. The king, after dissolving the parliament 
and returning Naples (May June 1815), was soon secretly 
pledged treaty with Austria (July 1815) ‘to admit change 
irreconcilable with the ancient monarchical institutions with 
the principles adopted Austria for the internal administration 
her Italian provinces 

number centralizing decrees issued Naples preceded 
the union the two kingdoms two decrees and December 
1816), which set single chancellery for the united kingdom. 
Although the parliamentary constitution disappeared, Sicily 
secured number guarantees the lines the Thirty Articles. 
quarter the joint offices and all the Sicilian offices were re- 
served for Sicilians, Palermo retained separate supreme court 
appeal, and feudalism was still abolished the terms 
decided 1812. A’Court insisted clause requiring the assent 
parliament any contribution from Sicily excess the sum 
fixed 1813 (which, however, had included the English subsidy). 
This reference parliament which longer existed, and the 
formal assurances against victimization, were his view the least 
that honour demanded the consequence our identification 
with party Sicily for three eventful 

Belmonte died Paris October 1814, Balsamo two years 
later. Castelnuovo survived till 1829, pathetic political puritan, 
refusing admit the legality anything but the constitution 
1812, placing copy urn memorial column flanked 
cypresses, and leaving money will anyone who should 
induce the king restore it. displayed his carriage 
portrait Benjamin Franklin place coat arms. But 
took part with the insurgents 1820, who looked the 
Spanish constitution, and busied himself with agricultural im- 
provements. His executor, Settimo, was able 1847 open 

1The principal dispatches A’Court relating the last parliament are 
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agricultural institute endowed Castelnuovo, and 1848 
preside over the short-lived revival the constitution 1812.1 

Naples was more transformed under Murat’s rule than was 
Sicily under English influence. Sicily very little the con- 
stitution had come life except the parliament and the civic 
councils. Naples, the contrary, the people were given 
appreciable share power, for Murat was bound Napoleon’s 
system and offered representative constitution only week 
before fled from Naples and few days before the Sicilian 
parliament was dissolved for the last but made far- 
reaching changes administrative methods and advisory local 
bodies. Ferdinand was bound treaties with Austria (July and 
April 1815), not only preserve monarchical institutions, but 
also grant political amnesty and preserve Murat’s honours, 
titles, and pensions, the validity his public debt and his sales 
Crown Many Murat’s administrative reforms 
survived Naples, and some them were extended degrees 
Sicily. Poverty, ignorance, and neglect, rather than oppression, 
were the misfortunes Sicily, Ireland, the first half the 
nineteenth century. The revolution 1820 was the work, not 
the younger generation, but the survivors from era 
revolution and war. That 1848 was still full reminiscences 
1812, both radical and separatist but was also inspired 
national sentiment which saw the Bourbon dynasty more 
obstacle unity than tyrannical Institutions 
made men good bad was the simple political creed 
Bentinck and his like: generation later was beginning 
yield ground the belief that patriotism was more important 
than goodness was itself the supreme virtue. 


CRAWLEY. 


SUMMARY THE SICILIAN CONSTITUTION 1812 


Title dealt with the Legislative Power. Despite Bentinck’s desire 
exclude the monastic the peers were merely amalgamation 
the two upper bracci the existing barons secured themselves forbidding 
the king create new peers except with their own consent and with high 
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property qualification. The commons were remodelled, consisting 155 
deputies (46 representing the new country districts), directly elected 
public oral voting ever eight days; monks could neither vote nor 
elected, and the property qualification for both voters and candidates 
was higher Palermo than elsewhere. amendment, deplored 
Balsamo, excluded all officials the central government from the commons, 
Municipal councils were allowed but not required contribute deputies’ 
expenses. Parliament remained quadrennial, but, with the abolition 
the old Deputation, was required meet every year. Differences between 
the two houses might settled mixed committees. 

The Power (Title ii) lay the king. But was restricted 
the choice his council Sicilians born and maximum twelve 
must consult them making war, peace, and treaties and exercise all 
his powers through the secretaries state the. council, who were re- 
sponsible to, and might impeached in, parliament. The unpopular 
Tribunal Patrimony was abolished, and the royal domains were made 
national property spite the previous veto; but the revenues were 
administered, not parliamentary committees proposed the re- 
jected Article 10, but ministry finance, whose officers were 
paid per cent. commission revenue. new offices could 
created without consent parliament. Title (Judicial Power) made 
provision for new code, which was follow English practice juries 
and rights appeal; but most this part came from the Spanish con- 
stitution. 

The new Civic Councils were elect district magistrates. Balsamo 
and Castelnuovo vain opposed amendment removing the requirement 
royal These councils, chosen from among parliamentary 
voters each constituency, were administer communal affairs with 
limited powers taxation, audit local accounts and regulate the 
This new system, promoted Castelnuovo order lessen 
the power Palermo, was criticized Bentinck and others extravagant 
and too much decentralized was carried more than two votes 
the commons.? The peers hardly yet realized that gave entirely new 
meaning the abolition feudalism was these civic councils that 
the more revolutionary democracy 1813 was nourished. The Rules 
Succession the Throne followed Sicilian custom, with some clauses 
borrowed from Cadiz, but required the king either reside Sicily, 
unless with consent parliament, else establish his eldest son there 
independently Naples should recovered. The chapters Feudalism, 
their final form, gave the barons compensation for loss inherent 
jurisdiction, but relieved them its duties, and gave compensation for 
any fees for services rendered and for all dues proprietary rights based 
specific contract. The proposal abolish put forward the 
commons and supported the clergy and all younger sons and their 
sympathisers (and also, first, Bentinck), was rejected with clamour 
the great majority the barons. Castelnuovo, having children, 
was suspected favouring the proposal for personal reasons and the 
expense his nephew Belmonte’s prospects, and similar reasons were 


Balsamo, op. cit. 81. Journal, Sept. 1812. 
VOL. LV.—NO. CCXVIII. 
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alleged about its other baronial supporters. This question made more 
stir than almost anything else, and produced personal feud among the 
reforming barons. not surprising that, spite copious sweating 
the prince found authority Blackstone for equal and 
the proposal was shelved adoption, subject conformity with the 
English constitution, only carried out royal edict 1818, when 
the baronial reformers had been silenced.1 The Rights, and 
Duties the Citizen included, Spain, the right resistance unlawful 
was the duty all vaccinated and all voters 
familiar with the constitution and (after 1830) able read and write. 
The prince vetoed declaration that every citizen directly indirectly 
forms part the legislature. The clergy unsuccessfully opposed decree 
establishing Liberty the Press, which left religion under ecclesiastical 
censorship but also forbade criticism the basic principles the con- 
stitution. Bentinck joined with the court thinking the Sicilians unfit 
for free political press. also thought illogical the parliament’s refusal 
either accept conscription Sicily allow enlistment non- 

Finally, the Parliament agreed the amount the Civil List, after the 
lower house had reduced the total and apportioned among members 
the royal family way which offended the king and alarmed the duke 


Bianco (p. 150) erred saying that abolition entails necessarily followed 
that feudalism, and the economic arguments were not all favour division 
estates. Sicilian cadets and daughters were fact better provided for than 
England Blaquiére, op. cit. 268. 

Journal, Oct., Dec. Marie Caroline, pp. 165 ff. 

Journal, 1-3 Nov. 1812. Mémoire Marie Caroline. pp. 169-71. 
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Notes and Documents 


Abbot Fulco and the date the ‘Gesta abbatum 
Fontanellensium’ 


Gesta abbatum are perhaps the most 
interesting and important example local monastic history 
that possess for the Carolingian period. They were written 
several sections,? and were unfortunately never completed 
there gap between the first and second sections, where one 
would expect find the lives the Abbots Lantbert, Ansbert, 
and Hildebert, and between the second and third, where one 
would expect the lives Trasarus and Einhard. The fourth 
section, consisting summary notices the death Ansegis 
and the rule his three successors, seems have been added 
later, and was perhaps the work another 
who edited the Gesta 1886, believed that—apart from the 
fourth section—they were composed during the abbacy Fulco 
and this view has been followed other his- 
But the latest editor the Gesta, Pére Laporte, argues 
that the first and second sections date from shortly before 830, 
the third section from perhaps about 845, and the fourth from 
between 850 and 

While the last these dates may regarded certain, 
since the last notice the that the death Abbot 
Herbert (Herimbert) 850, the arguments for the other two 
are not convincing. For the second section, Pére Laporte points 
out that Abbot Hugh mensatas hoc coenobio constituit, deputatis 
videlicet villis quae per unumquemque mensem sufficientem praeberent 
alimoniam idcirco memoria illius benedictione The 


adhere the shorter and more familiar title, used Loewenfeld for his 
edition (Gesta abbatum Fontanellensium, Hanover, 1886), rather than that used 
its most recent editors, Dom Lohier and Pére Laporte (Gesta sanctorum patrum 
Fontanellensis coenobii, 1936, the publications the Société Histoire 
Normandie’). references, however, are the latter edition, which much 
superior that Loewenfeld. 

See the introduction Pére Laporte his edition, xxviii. 

fourth section may possibly the same scribe, for the whole work 
marked the same system inaccurate chronological synchronisation. But 
the Gesta, 124, 371. 

Molinier, Les sources Vhistoire France, Paris, 1901, 237. 

Lohier and Laporte, op. cit. pp. Gesta, iv. 42. 
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use the present tense maneo implies, his view, that this 
particular disposition was still operation the time writing, 
and since was the main abolished the constitution 
Ansegis 829 the Gesta must anterior this date. This 
does not seem quite certain, however, for the phrase comes 
the end long list the benefactions Abbot Hugh, and the 
idcirco memoria illius benedictione manet may refer all these 
benefactions and not simply the particular arrangements made 
Hugh for the payment the Similarly, for the third 
section, the text does not appear justify the statement the 
editor that the reign Louis the Pious referred having 
already 

The employment source from the abbey St. Vaast’s 
Arras the second section makes fact almost certain 
that this part the Gesta least must date from between 838 
and 842. referring Wido, who was abbot Fontenelle 
the author the Gesta writes 


Hic namque propinquus Karoli principis fuit, qui etiam monas- 
terium Sancti Vedasti, quod est Atrebatensi territorio, 
iure regiminis tenuit annum sicut istum [i.e. Fontanell- 
ense coenobium] Qui etiam Wido coenobium Sancti 
Vedasti, quod est situm Atrebatensi territorio, superius 


Also, Pére Laporte points out, the final reflection inspired Ecclesiasticus, 
xlv. Deo hominibus Moyses, cujus memoria benedictione est’, 
and the scribe may have unconsciously retained the tense the original text. 

Laporte writes (p. xxxii): ‘La notice [d’Ansegise] certainement été 
composée aprés 840, puisqu’il est question temps Louis’. This 
scarcely the case. Louis referred three times this section the Gesta 
the accession Ansegis dated 823, qui erat annus Hludovici gloriosissimi 
(p. 92); there reference the accession Louis the death Charlemagne 
(p. Interea defuncto Magno Karolo imperatore augusto, divae memoriae, Hludowicus, 
eius filius, imperium quo idem domnus Ansigisus magnifice honorari 
and the return Trasarus Italy dated anno igitur imperii domni 
Hludowici Augusti III (p. The omission any description Louis divae 
memoriae bonae memoriae seems, the contrary, imply that was still alive 
may noted that the fourth section the Gesta, which was composed after 850, 
the accession Fulco 835 (recte 834) dated annus bonae memoriae domni Hludowici 
magni imperatoris (pp. 124-5). 

Misled his belief that Childeric III succeeded directly Theodoric (+737), 
the author the Gesta (vii. 56) placed Wido’s succession 738, and attributed 
his execution for treason Charles Martel instead Pepin Carloman. The 
correct date given 743/4 the dating donation during his abbacy anno 
regis Hilderici (Gesta, vii. 58), since the accession Childeric III took place 
between February and March 843 (cf. Krusch, Chronologia regum Francorum 
stirpis Merowingicae Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. rer. Merov. vii. may 
noted that his tenure office St. Vaast’s Arras also dated Inter Goisleum, 
Ragenfridum Widonem abbatiam patris Vedasti annis rexerunt II’ Chronicon 
Vedastinum 743; Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xiii. 702). The notice here 
taken from the Series abbatum Vedasti (see 277, 2), and the date was arrived 
reckoning backwards the reign each abbot from the notice Adalung’s 
death 839 (recte 838). See 280, 


| 


declaratum est, una cum isto annum fere unum post Gogis- 
lenum iure rectoris tenuisse dicitur. Cui successit Romanus 
ipso coenobio per annos 


seems clear that the author must have had under his eyes 
copy the Series abbatum Vedasti Atrebatensis, which refers 
these abbots follows: Ragemfridum Widonem 
annos II. Romanus annos and one can 
fairly argue from this employment source from Arras that 
this section must dated between 838 and 842, during the 
years that Abbot Fulco Fontenelle was also abbot St. Vaast’s. 

The chronology the career Fulco, priest who rose 
high office during the later years the reign Louis the Pious, 
somewhat difficult reconstruct. find, various moments 
during this period, persons named Fulco occupying the office 
abbot Jumiéges, Fontenelle, St. Hilary’s Poitiers, St. Vaast’s 
Arras, and St. Remy’s Rheims, and acting archchaplain 
the emperor and administrator the see Rheims during 
the vacancy that followed the deposition Ebo. The identity 
lack identity between these individuals has been discussed, 
rather casual manner, many the historians who have 
written the The truth seems that there was 
only one Fulco, and that one time another occupied each 
these offices. appears before for the first time, abbot 
November 830, the same capacity, was present the 


Gesta, vii. pp. 58. 

Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, xiii. 382. the date the manuscript con- 
taining this list, see 283, 

use this source was not noticed Rosenkranz his admirable study 
the sources the Gesta zur Kenntnis der Gesta abbatum Fontanellensium, 
Inaugural-Dissertation, Bonn, 1911, pp. account given Pére Laporte, 
op. cit. pp. Xxxiii-xxxviii, the main summary Dr. Rosenkranz’s conclusions. 

Funck (Ludwig der Fromme, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1832, pp. 150-1, 267-8) 
identified the archchaplain with the abbots Jumiéges and Fontenelle and the ad- 
ministrator Rheims; Sickel (Regesten der Urkunden der ersten Karolinger, ii, 
Vienna, 467, index) identified the archchaplain with the abbot Jumiéges; 
Diimmler (Geschichte des Reichs, Berlin, 1862, 110) identified 
the abbot Jumiéges with the administrator Rheims; Simson (Jahrbiicher 
des Reichs unter Ludwig dem Frommen, Leipzig, 1874, 361) and 
Pfister L’archevéque Metz Drogon Mélanges Paul Fabre, Paris, 1902, 108, 
identified the archchaplain with the abbot St. Lohier and Laporte 
(op. cit. 124, 375) identified the archchaplain with the abbot Fontenelle and 
the administrator Rheims; Hampe Zur Lebensgeschichte Einhards the 
Neues Archiv, xxi. 1895, 617, and Liiders Die Hofkapelle der Karolinger 
bis zur Mitte des neunten the Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung, ii. 
1909, 57) believed possible that there was only one Fulco, and that occupied 
all the offices question. None these scholars noticed the existence Abbot 
Fulco St. Vaast’s. 


Levillain, Recueil des actes Pépin Pépin II, rois Aquitaine, Paris, 
1926, no. vii. 21-3. 
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translation the relics St. Junian and the 
Translatio Iuniani given the title 
had fact been appointed this office succession 
Hilduin, who was implicated the conspiracy Wala and was 
disgraced and exiled October appears have been 
still office June and must have remained faithful 
Louis the Field Lies (30 for found raising 
troops his support early and Pepin replaced him 
abbot St. Hilary’s Bishop Fridebert (of Angouléme 
The restoration the emperor power the spring 834, 
however, left Fulco without either office honor, for Louis felt 
himself bound give the office archchaplain his half-brother 
Drogo, whom virtually owed his and, since 
this had also been effected largely with the help Pepin, was 
position reverse the change made the latter St. 
Hilary’s. But compensation was quickly found for the displaced 


Chroniques des églises Anjou, Paris, 1869, pp. 355-6. 

Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum ordinis Benedicti, iv, Paris, 1677, Simson 
this meaning that was archchaplain Pepin Aquitaine, which not im- 
possible may have occupied this office before his promotion the corresponding 
position the court Louis the Pious, for Fridebert, his successor abbot St. 
Hilary’s, was certainly archchaplain Pepin (see below, 7). But since the 
date the translation November) was probably posterior his appointment 
archchaplain Louis the Pious, there reason assume that the 
refers specially Aquitaine. 

Hilduin was exiled Paderborn the diet Nijmegen October 830, and 
February 831, the diet Aachen, was deprived his abbeys and placed 
confinement Corvey Astronomi Vita Hludowici imperatoris 33, Scriptores, 
ii. cf. Simson, op. cit. 360-1; ii. 3). The loss the office archchaplain 
must dated from October 830. Cf. Simson, op. cit. 361; Sickel, op. cit. ii. 
note no. 265; Liiders, op. Fulco succeeded Hilduin archchaplain 
know from ordine palatii, (ed. Prou, Paris, 1885, 40). 

Regesta Imperii, Die Regesten des Kaiserreichs unter den Karolingern, 751-918, 
ed. 1889, nos. 892, 896). probably the person 
who mentioned under the name Phasur supporter Louis the placitum 
Worms April 833 Paschasius Radbert, Vita Walae, ii. (Scriptores, ii. 562 
better edition Epitaphium Arsenii’, Abhandlungen 
der Akademie der Wissenschaften Berlin, 1900; Phil.-hist. Classe, Abh. 
ii. (Phasur) was chief governor the house the Lord’ (Jeremiah, 
xx. 1), position which would analogous Fulco’s post archchaplain; was 
also enemy and persecutor Jeremiah, and comparable with Fulco, who was 
supporter Louis and therefore—in the eyes Paschasius—an enemy the truth 
ef. Franck, op. cit. 265, who suggested the identification Phasur with Fulco. 

Pfister (op. cit. 108) believed that Fulco deserted Louis the Field Lies’, 
and never recovered the favour the emperor. This quite incorrect. 

Astronomi Vita Hludowici (Scriptores, ii. 637). 

Fridebert appears archchaplain Pepin and abbot St. Hilary’s diploma 
November 835 (Levillain, op. cit. no. xxiv. 87-93). That Fridebert’s appoint- 
ment dates from 833 only assumption, though very probable one. 

Cf. Pfister, art. cit. pp. 106-8. Drogo first appears with the title archchaplain 
diploma January 936 Regesta, no. 921). 
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abbot. Ansegis, who had been abbot Fontenelle and 
died July had been replaced, irregular 
fashion, Bishop Joseph Ivrea, adherent Lothaire, who 
held the office abbot Fontenelle from August 833 
March this latter date was expelled, and the 
two abbeys Fontenelle and Jumiéges were given Fulco 
These were sufficient compensation for the loss 
St. Hilary’s Poitiers for the loss the office archchaplain 
even more honourable satisfaction was found. Archbishop 
Ebo was one the chief victims the imperial restoration 
after the reconciliation Louis with the church March 834) 
was arrested and placed confinement Fulda, and Fulco 
was given the abbey St. Remy’s and appointed administrator 
the see Rheims (late summer 834). Although Ebo was 
allowed February 835 officiate archbishop the fresh 
coronation the emperor, was immediately afterwards deposed 
the council Thionville March and Fulco, though 
for some reason unknown was not appointed archbishop, 
remained possession administrator the 


Ansegis and Fulco were abbots Jumiéges known only from somewhat 
fragmentary list abbots referring this period christiana, xi. 191). 

Gesta abbatum Fontanellensium, xiii. (ed. Lohier and Laporte, 124). The 
author the Gesta does not give the year, but says that Ansegis died Sunday. 
The July 833 was Sunday. 

Whether not also received Jumiéges unknown. 

xiv (p. 125). The figures given the author are some confusion 
gives days instead for the vacancy after the death Ansegis, and months 
and days instead months and days for the usurpation Joseph. There 
important note Joseph Duchesne, Fastes épiecopaux Gaule, 
ii, Paris, 1900, 228, was the first point out that was bishop 
Ivrea, and that his tenure Fontenelle coincided with the imprisonment Louis 
the Pious. 

Gesta, xiv (p. 125). The dates Fulco’s tenure are not stated 
any source, but this the only possible time which could have been abbot. 
have letter Einhard (Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist. Karolini aevi, iii, no. 36, pp. 
cf. no. 35, 127) addressed certain abbot ‘F.’; Hampe (ibid. 127, 
Archiv, xxi. 1895, pp. conjectures, believe correctly, that was abbot 
Fulco, and that the letter must dated from the autumn 834. 

The archbishop Rheims was this time abbot officio St. Remy’s. 
have act confraternity concluded 838 between the monks this abbey 
(fratres beati confessoris monasterio sub sanctissimo patre 
Fulcone manentes) and those St. Denis (L. Dachery, Spicilegium, 2nd ed. iii, 
Paris, 1723, 333). 

document dealing with Ebo’s deposition—or rather his enforced abdication 
—is Mon. Germ. Hist., Concilia aevi Karolini, ii. 696-703. Ebo’s movements 
between the restoration the emperor and his own abdication are elucidated 
Simson, op. cit. ii. 129-37. 

The Schedulae presented Hincmar the Council Soissons 866 declare 
that ecclesiam Folco fere per novem annos sine ulla regulari Ebonis 
reclamatione tenuisset, post eum Noto pene per annum dimidium eamdem sedem 
(Migne, Patrologia latina, cxxvi. 53). Since Fulco and Notho between 
them ruled for ten and half years, and Hincmar was appointed archbishop April 
—he was consecrated May—845, must reckoning the appointment Fulco 
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With this event Abbot Fulco began enjoy some years 
prosperity. But probable that his abilities were not equal 
the importance the offices held, for did not play very 
conspicuous part political life only 837 hear him 
taking part mission from the emperor did 
not long retain the abbey Jumiéges, which April 838 had 
its abbot certain but this year became instead 
abbot St. Vaast’s Arras. The abbot St. Vaast’s was 
this time Adalung, who had occupied the office since 808, and 
who had been abbot Lorsch the Palatinate since 805.4 
Adalung died August 838,5 and his German abbey 


from the late summer 834 and not from Ebo’s formal deposition March 835. 
Pope Nicholas 867, Charles the Bald also says that the appointment 
Fulco dated from the capture and imprisonment Ebo 834, and preceded his 
formal deposition 835 (Bouquet, des historiens des Gaules France, 
vii. 557). Hinemar describes Fulco archbishop-designate Rheims: 
scriptura data est Fulconi, qui successor sede Rhemensi Ebonis fuerat 
designatus’ (‘De praedestinatione dissertatio 36, Migne, Patrol. 
latina, 390-1). 

official sources Fulco qualified indifferently presbyter abbas Charles the 
Bald, for example, the letter Pope Nicholas 867 cited the previous note, 
calls him Fulco venerabilis abba’ and the Narratio clericorum Remensium describe 
him gratissimus potentissimus Fulcho abbas, qui ipsam ecclesiam (i.e. the see 
Rheims) domini Ludovici imperatoris antea presbyter obtinuerat’ (Bouquet, 
op. cit. vii. 280). was not chorepiscopus (cf. Schrérs, Hinkmar, Erzbischof von 
Reims, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1884, and 42). 

Astronomi Vita Hludowici imperatoris (Scriptores, ii. 641). Cf. Simson, 
op. cit. 164. 

Levillain, op. cit. no. xxix. Vernier, Chartes Jumiéges, 
Paris-Rouen, 1916, no. pp. 2-5. This Herbert probably the person who 
succeeded Fulco abbot Fontenelle, ruling from October 845 September 
850 (Gesta, xiv (pp. 125-6)f. Cf. 282, 

fact that Adalung Lorsch was also abbot St. Vaast’s Arras has not 
previously been noticed. The connexion between the two abbeys had some important 
consequences the literary history the Carolingian period, for the Lorsch scrip- 
torium was this time the height its activity, and can trace the influence 
several Lorsch manuscripts Arras. There are entries ultimately derived from 
Lorsch the martyrology and the annals the MS. Valenciennes 343 (330 bis), 
which was copied St. Vaast’s towards the end the tenth century (cf. Grierson, 
Les annales Saint-Pierre Gand Saint-Amand, Bruxelles, 1937, pp. 
and lost copy the Chronicon breve Laurissense brought this time Arras was 
the source whole group manuscripts this work copied northern France. 

According the Chronicon Laureshamense’ (in Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, 
xxi. 356), Adalung became abbot Lorsch 805, ruled for years—this figure 
given also the Series abbatum Laureshamensium (ibid. xiii. 317)—and died 837. 
The true year must 838 (805 years), which accord with the dates assigned 
his successors. The two sources derived from the lost Paschal annals St. Vaast’s 
—the ‘Chronicon (ibid. xiii. 708) and the Annales Elnonenses (ed. 
Grierson, op. cit. 145)—place his death 839, also error the Chronicon 
Vedastinum (p. 707) places his accession abbot St. Vaast’s 809 (808), but the 
chronology the abbots the Chronicon was arrived calculating the length 
the period rule each abbot given the Series abbatum (in Scrip- 
tores, xiii. 382) from the one fixed date given the lost Paschal annals, that the 
death Adalung (838), and since the Series abbatum give Adalung abbacy thirty 
years one can place his accession 808. The day Adalung’s death (24 August) 
given the necrology Lorsch (J. Béhmer, Fontes rerum Germanicarum, iii, 
Stuttgart, 1853, 149). 
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was succeeded Samuel, bishop Worms, while St. Vaast’s 
went Fulco Fontenelle. 

Fulco held office, however, for only just over two years. The 
death Louis the Pious (20 June 840) marked return his 
misfortunes, for had been deeply committed the support 
the old emperor, and the two men whom had supplanted 
Rheims and Fontenelle were high favour with Lothaire. 
Ebo recovered his archbishopric December 840, and held it, 
together with the abbey St. Remy’s and perhaps that St. 
Vaast’s till the autumn 841,? while Joseph, who 
had assisted the rehabilitation Ebo the council Ingel- 
heim, appears again abbot Fontenelle After the 
battle Fontenoy (25 June 841) and the gradual reoccupation 
Charles the Bald the country north the Seine, Fulco 
recovered his offices, but does not seem have enjoyed the 
same credit with Charles had had with his father, and one 
one lost his honores again. St. Vaast’s Arras was the first 
the autumn 843 lost the archbishopric, which was con- 
fided Archbishop Notho who was living exile 


have definite information this point, but since Ebo had used the tem- 
porary triumph Lothaire acquire the abbey 833 (Flodoard, Historia Remensis 
ecclesiae ii. 20, Scriptores, xiii. 471), seems likely that would have tried 
repeat this success 840. 

Flodoard, Historia Remensis ii. (Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, 
xiii. the date the edict restitution should read kal. Sept.’ for kal. 
Julii’); Apologeticum Ebbonis’ (in Mansi, Concilia, xiv. 775-80); Narr. cleric. 
Remens.’ (in Migne, Patrol. latina, says that Ebo remained 
Rheims for about year (per totum circiter annum), and since his entry into the city 
had taken place December 840 must have been expelled the autumn 841. 

841 (Scriptores, ii. 301); according this 
was occupation the abbey February 841. cannot have held long, for 
according the same text Charles crossed the Seine and arrived Fontenelle 
March. His participation the Council Ingelheim given the act re- 
storing Ebo his see (Flodoard, Historia Remensis ii. 20, Scriptores, 
xiii. 474). 

does not mention the expulsion Fulco 842, 
though does the death his short-lived successor Rathold 843 (Scriptores, xiii. 
708: Defuncto Ratholdo abbate, Matfrido laico abbate committitur’); the date 
842 given the fact that Fulco was abbot for four years (‘Series abbatum Vedasti’, 
Scriptores, xiii. 382) from 838. possible that the ejection Fulco from Arras 
was the work Lothaire, not Charles, and that the cession the abbey Lothaire 
843 (Annales Bertiniani, 843; ed. Waitz, Hanover, 1883, 30) ex- 
plained the consideration that was already facto master it. 

279, Since Notho was administrator the see for year and 
half before the appointment Hincmar (April 845), must have received the 
office the autumn 843. Notho described our sources without any qualifica- 
tion such presbyter abbas this means either that had title, that was 
well known that his name would recognized once without any qualification. 
The first alternative inconceivable, since the administration the see Rheims 
was too important office confided nobody must therefore identical 
with the archbishop Arles, the only person whom know this time who bore 
the extremely rare name Notho. 


} 
i 
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Charles’s territory when Notho died April 845 was 
replaced long last regularly appointed archbishop, 
Finally, October 845, Fulco lost the abbey 
Fontenelle, and with this event lose sight for 
The fact that for few years after 838 St. Vaast’s, Fontenelle, 


Notho Arles was present the council Germigny September October 
843, when signed diploma for the abbey Corbion (Bouquet, op. cit. viii. 285), 
and was present the siege Toulouse April/May 844 carried out inquiry 
for the king behalf some Spaniards settled Septimania (diploma May 
ibid. viii. 456-7). The first diploma proves nothing decisive, for several prelates 
from the kingdom Lothaire were present the council (cf. Lot and Halphen, 
régne Charles partie, 840-51, Paris, 1909, 86, 1), but the 
second seems show definitely that Notho was exile the kingdom Charles 
the Bald. This hardly surprising, for had played prominent part the affair 
Archbishop Ebo—he had presided the council Thionville 835, which 
Ebo was deposed, and had been conspicuous his absence the council Ingel- 
heim 840, which the archbishop was rehabilitated can scarcely have been 
persona grata Lothaire. may noted that Lothaire found great difficulty 
holding Provence possibly the revolt Count Fulrad Arles the spring 845 
(Annales Bertiniani, 845; ed. Waitz, 32) was encouraged Notho from across 
Halphen, op. cit. 106, and Auzias, Aquitaine carolingienne, 
Toulouse-Paris, 1937, 201, describe the Notho who mentioned the diploma 
Arles; but possible—though there evidence—that was administrator 
Narbonne well Rheims, for Archbishop Bartholomew had been deprived 
his see for the same reasons and the same time Ebo 835. But was 
administrator Narbonne cannot have held the office long, for Berarius appears 
archbishop diploma June 844 (Bouquet, op. cit. viii. 442-3). 

This reconstruction events somewhat conjectural. The more trustworthy 
modern works (the Gallia christiana, Duchesne, &c.) know nothing Notho after 844, 
his successor Rotland before 852 date his death, however, given 
Fisquet, France pontificale: Metropoles Arles, Embrun, Paris, 1868, 
504 (followed Gams, Series episcoporum ecclesiae catholicae, Regensburg, 
1873, 494), April 851. have been unable trace the source this date 
the year probably conjecture, but the day may come from some necrology and 
genuine. know, however, that Hincmar was appointed archbishop council 
Beauvais April 845; this suggests that his appointment followed the death 
Notho, which must consequently dated April 845. true that Hincmar’s 
nomination generally dated earlier the month (cf. Schrérs, op. cit. pp. 38-9; 
Lot and Halphen, op. cit. pp. 142-3), but the only reason for this that the king 
known from diploma (Bouquet, op. cit. viii. 476) have been Beauvais April 
there nothing prevent his still having been there week ten days later. From 
what know Hincmar’s character, his consecration would have followed soon 
could manage after his appointment, the latter more likely have taken 
place the last days April than the middle the month. There one apparent 
difficulty. Flodoard Historia Remensis ecclesiae iii. 21; Scriptores, xiii. 519) 
mentions letter Hincmar addressed Rainveo episcopo [Reginar Amiens] pro 
quodam presbitero, quem Notho archiepiscopus Arelatensis litteris indicaverat, 
abiectum canonice excommunicatum sinodo, altero presbitero eius loco con- 
stituto’. This seems that Notho was still alive after Hincmar’s appointment 
archbishop. But the may refer Reginar, not Hincmar, which case the 
letter referred must have been written while Notho was charge the diocese 
Rheims, and Hincmar’s letter must dated soon after his appointment. The 
letter gives fact additional confirmation the belief that the administrator 
Rheims was Notho Arles. 

xiv (p. 125); Pére Laporte notes (p. 125, 378) that the speed with 
which Herbert (see 280, succeeded Fulco—his installation took place 
the day following Fulco’s ejection—shows that the latter had been displaced his 
favour. 
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and St. Remy’s Rheims were all ruled the same abbot 
explains the formation and the history the MS. Berne and 
the use the Series abbatum Vedasti contained the 
author the Gesta abbatum Fontanellensium. The manuscript 
question dates from the tenth century, but copied from lost 
original which must have been written about the year 
The connexion this lost original with St. Vaast’s shown 
the fact that Berne contains the Series abbatum Vedasti 
and the Chronicon breve Laurissense, which had come from Lorsch 
Arras during the time Abbot Adalung its connexion with 
Fontenelle indicated the use Series abbatum Vedasti 
the author the Gesta and the connexion with St. Remy’s 
shown the fact that was this abbey that the manuscript 
Berne was copied and 

The second section the Gesta abbatum must 
therefore later than August 838, when the abbeys Fonte- 
nelle and St. Vaast’s came into the same hands, while the third 


Catalogus codicum Bernensium (Bibliotheca Bongarsiana), Berne, 1875, pp. 101-2. 

Pertz, who was the first print the Series regum Francorum and the Series 
abbatum Vedasti contained Berne (see Scriptores, xiii. 724, 382), asserted that 
the years the reign Louis the Pious the list kings and the name Fulco 
that the abbots were added later hand, and concluded that the date the 
manuscript was ante 840. But Pertz’s opinion seems unjustified see Mon. 
Hist., Script. rer. Merov. vii, plate (facing 472), and the note Krusch 
(ibid. pp. 473, 481 accepted Pertz’s statement that the years 
the reign Louis are written another hand, but when examined the manuscript 
April 1939 could detect difference either the ink the writing. purely 
palaeographical considerations the date the manuscript universally assigned 
the tenth century cf. Krusch, ibid. Hagen, op. cit. 101; Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld, Das Chronicon Laurissense breve’, Newes Archiv. xxxvi, 1911, 16. 
may fact regarded certain that the manuscript the tenth century, 
but that copied from one written about 840—probably written before this 
year, the years Louis and Fulco having been inserted—in the case Louis incor- 
rectly—later. 

The manuscript, like MS. 13763 the Bibliothéque nationale, contains note 
the effect that was the property certain Emmo, whom Mabillon (De diplo- 
matica, 2nd ed. Paris, 1709, 366) declares have been monk St. Remy’s under 
(945-67), and was presented him the abbey. was suggested 
Hagen, Anecdota Helvetica (Supplement Keil, Grammatici Latini, Leipzig, 
1910), cv, that the manuscript was written Hautvillers, monastery the 
neighbourhood Rheims, since the Quaestiones grammatici that contains refer 
Hautvillers hunc locum, and that only came later into the possession St. Remy’s. 
This view was accepted Wattenbach, and other scholars. But has 
been pointed out Manitius (Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 
Munich, 1911, pp. 476-8) that the Quaestiones contain many faults 
transcription, and cannot therefore the original copy the argument Hagen 
therefore falls the ground. Since Fulco was the common link between St. Vaast’s, 
Fontenelle, and St. Remy’s, seems reasonable assume that both Berne and 
the copy from which was made were the latter monastery from the first. Whether 
the Quaestiones grammatici were the manuscript 840 were added the tenth 
century difficult not impossible that Fulco may have occupied the 
abbey Hautvillers, for Abbot Peter was friend Archbishop Ebo—he executed 
for him the famous manuscript (Epernay known the Evangeliary Ebo—and 
may have shared his downfall. 
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section seems have been written while Louis the Pious was 
still and must therefore anterior June 840. Un- 
fortunately there nothing show whether not these sections 
were written the order the events they describe, though 
seems only reasonable suppose that they were. this was 
fact the case, one might date with some confidence the composi- 
tion the Gesta between August 838 and June 840, and assume 
that the disturbances that followed the emperor’s death, and 
particular the usurpation Bishop Joseph 840-1, afford 
satisfactory explanation why the work was never completed. 
any case, the second part the Gesta must have been written 
later than 838. 
GRIERSON. 


Live Stock Prices the Twelfth Century 


THOROLD his standard work the History Agri- 
culture and Prices compiled fairly full tables the value 
livestock from the year William Beveridge and 
Professor and Mrs. from examination the reeves’ 
accounts the manors the bishop Winchester have carried 
the record prices back the early years the thirteenth 
century. The evidence prices livestock the twelfth 
century has, however, not yet been tabulated, although has 
long been accessible the exchequer accounts. The material, 
which considerable and drawn from most the English 
counties, comes from the entries for the stocking (instauramentum) 
the manors the king’s hands. typical entry referring 
the manor Deddington Oxfordshire under the year 1195 
follows 


instauramento manerii pro liiii bobus. scilicet carrucis li. 
pro affris pro xii vaccis xlviii pro iii 
tauris xii pro xxiiii scrophis iii verris xxviis. pro xlix 


other words, the manor was stocked with oxen (or plough 
teams) 4s. each; with draught horses 4s. each; with 
each and with 249 sheep 6d. apiece. Sometimes the items 
are charged for lump sum, and therefore are little 


1See 276, 342 ff. 

History Supplement the Economic Journal, May 1927, 163. 

and Gras, The Economic and Social History English Village, 
pp. 186 ff. 
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value for prices individual animals but enough are separately 
priced afford useful results. The plough oxen and draught 
horses (affri sometimes herceurs, which take beasts for 
harrowing were commonly bought the same price, and hence 
often reckoned together and there was rarely any difference 
value between the male and the female animals. The sows and 
boars, for instance, were usually sold together and the same 
price. too with the dairy cattle, the normal unit (vaccaria) 
cows and bull was often bought for single payment. 
Sheep were generally sold hundreds but occasionally find, 
especially the north country, that this was the long hundred 
six score. 

The tables printed below show remarkable uniformity and 
stability price. almost any county almost any year 
between 1163 and 1183 could had for 3s. and sheep for 
4d. apiece. Cows and bulls could sometimes purchased for 
2s. 8d., even 2s.; but 3s. was the commonest price. Sows 
and boars, though occasionally sold 8d., stood with remarkable 
consistency the 1180’s period agricultural pros- 
perity set in, which was accompanied rise prices. 
farmer had now give 4s. 5s. for his plough beasts, and sheep 
rose twopence, 6d. each. may have been order check 
the upward tendency that attempt was made 1194 fix 
prices. Among the instructions given the itinerant justices, 
who visited most the countries September that year, was 
see the stocking the royal manors, and the regulation 
prices are 


The price shall four shillings, and cow the same, and 
farm horse the and fine wooled sheep 10d.; and coarse 
wooled sheep and sow 12d. and boar 


The results the visitation are shown the Pipe Rolls the 
two following The justices evidently carried out their 
instructions faithfully. the roll escheats the restocking 
107 manors recorded, and every case with one exception 
the precise sum laid down paid for the animals required. 
worthy notice that only one manor (Sulby, North- 


amptonshire) were the fine wooled sheep 
[Continued page 295. 


e.g. Pipe Roll, Hen. II, 50. 

William Beveridge, who has worked over the same material, has most kindly 
allowed check the tables printed below with his figures. 

Roger Hoveden, iii. Stubbs, Select Charters, 255. 

Pipe Roll, Ric. pp. 26-62, and ibid. Ric. pp. 190-213. For the work 
the justices with regard escheats, see Round’s introduction the Rotuli 
Dominabus (Pipe Roll Society, vol. 35), xxxii. 

Black Bourton, when cows were bought for 3s. 

Pipe Roll, Ric. 190. 
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The prices, however, seem have been fixed too high, for, 
except the escheats, stock was purchased lower rates. 
group fifteen estates, chiefly the south-west England, for 
example, oxen, horses, cows, and bulls were bought uniform 
price 3s. each, and this seems have been the current rate 
during the remaining years the century. 

addition the stock tabulated above there are some 
references young cattle and young pigs. The prices these 
tended vary more widely owing, the age which 
they were bought. Thus young stock were purchased 
1166 1s. 8d., 1167 1171 2s. 8d., and 1181 
2s. 2d. Yearling oxen (boves annuales) 1195 fetched 1s. 6d. 
Store pigs are variously described. Yearlings (porci superannati 
annuales) sold 1167, 1s. 1194, and 8d. 1195. 
Younger pigs juniores) weaned pigs minuti) are 
priced 6d. 1171, 1181, 8d. 1185, and 4d. 1195. 
The term seems these contexts refer not 
young sheep but young weaned pig was sold uniformly 
4d. (in 1167, 1179, 1194, and 1195). few other items occa- 
sionally found place among the livestock the farm. Goats 
were purchased 8d. 1185, and 6d. 1186, 1188, and 1195 
3s. 6d. was paid for brood mares 1184, 6s. 1195, and 4s. 
1196. Hives bees 1166 and 1172 cost 8d., but 1167, 1195, 
and 1196, they cost 
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Reviews Books 


Society, 1939.) 


volume No. the Royal Historical Society’s new series Guides 
and Handbooks’. Its compilation has been, according the 
task which has often been wearisome and has always been dangerous 
Almost equally dangerous the task reviewing it, for the editors have 
been actively helped considerable band specialists, the roll whose 
names the preface must daunt the boldest reviewer faces single- 
handed their distinguished array. Happily his task has been lightened 
the editor, who his preface has thoughtfully removed the fuses 
from several criticisms that reviewer might have thrown. points 
out that certain shortcomings—the most obvious which the lack 
index—are due practical considerations space, expense, and time, 
and that have tried remedy these deficiencies now would merely 
have postponed the publication the book indefinitely. Moreover, 
indicates that the promoters the volume hope that will reissued 
intervals progressively improved editions, and that thereby will grow 
into standard work reference 

The various sections the book supply the following lists: the rulers 
England, Scotland, Wales, and the Isle English officers state 
the chief officers Ireland 1829; the bishops England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland (including the Roman catholic bishops Ireland 
from the the dukes, marquesses, and earls from 1066 
1603; English parliaments 1547; English church councils 1536 
reckonings time, and English regnal and exchequer years; saints’ 
days; law terms. section preceded useful introduction 
giving references the relevant literature. almost every section con- 
siderable number unobtrusive but valuable corrections and additions 
have been introduced, for instance the Anglo-Saxon portion the list 
English rulers, the lists bishops, and the list saints’ days. 
One example perhaps deserves specific mention. the list English 
regnal years much-needed quietus has last (one may hope) been given 
the curious delusion that Edward I’s regnal year extended from 
November November: actually ran (on the same principle 
that other English kings) from November November. 
The erroneous idea was put about Sir Harris Nicolas, and proved 
persistent that, spite having been exposed Henry Gough his 
Itinerary Edward long ago 1900, found its way even into the 
late Mr. Fry’s excellent Almanacks for Students English History 
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published 1915. was insidious source possible confusion 
long remained current. 

will evident any reader who has had experience historical 
research that the varied information here assembled one volume had 
previously collected from number books, which the aggregate 
were both bulky and expensive. The Handbook not only convenient 
size: also remarkably moderate price, for costs only 7s. 
therefore within the reach most people, and will specially welcome 
the young researcher, who will find most serviceable addition 
his working library. 

This last consideration, however, leads the one serious criticism 
that the present reviewer feels bound offer. that this Handbook 
contains tables the dates moveable feasts, and tables enable 
the student discover the day the week which any given date 
fell. Now this information which constantly required when handling 
practical problems chronology, and the omission the necessary 
apparatus means that the student will still need some additional work 
reference for these indispensable purposes. This inconvenience could 
have been avoided and the need supplied without adding appreciably 
either the size cost the book, and the omission therefore doubly 
regrettable. 


Grégoire Grand, les Etats barbares conquéte arabe (590-757). Par 


this stout volume 576 pages published the fifth instalment 
MM. Fliche and Martin’s Histoire the reader will find ac- 
count difficult period written manner once interesting and in- 
formative. its two authors Professor René Aigrain deals the main 
with the western and Professor Louis Bréhier with the eastern aspect 
affairs. Thus the former are allotted Gregory’s early history and Italian 
policy, the downfall Christianity Africa, Christian Spain, early English 
Christianity and the Celtic churches, the Frankish church under Merovingian 
tule, the popes and Italy (604-757), western monasticism and the temporal 
possessions the western churches. Bréhier fall the equally con- 
genial subjects the relations Rome and Constantinople (590-610) 
the crises associated with the earlier part the reign Heraclius (611-32), 
with the problems created the Jews, the dispute Monoenergism 
and the advance Islam the and emergence new 
difficulties with the Arab invasion Egypt and the conflicts Slavs and 
Avars the Balkan peninsula; the end the reign Heraclius and the 
troubles his successors, the dismemberment eastern Christianity with 
the loss Egypt and the struggles Asia Minor and Armenia, the 
Monothelite schism and its reconciliation’; the Arab menace Con- 
the Sixth Oecumenical Council, the civil wars and anarchy 
which followed the dismemberment the empire and the Iconoclastic 
controversy down the Council a.p. 754, and graphic study the 
life the Byzantine church from Maurice Constantine the book 
itself the subjects thus isolated for convenience are arranged 
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form reasonably well-connected story with comparatively little over- 
lapping. told broad lines which leave good general impression, 
while the needs students regard the elucidation special points 
are admirably provided for excellent notes and unusually comprehensive 
bibliographies prefixed each chapter. regard the latter may 
safely said that there will few readers who will not find the refer- 
ences monographs and periodical literature many articles which they 
had overlooked failed remember. Some these doubt may 
not greatly matter: others, take single example, like the discussion 
Gregory’s title ‘Servus servorum Dei’ Hippolyte Delehaye, 
illustrious even among Bollandists, Strena Buliciana (1924) may 
lasting importance, and yet many unknown. 

the survey contents already given suggest readers sections the 
book which they may wish consult, may added that they are not 
likely disappointed even they not find the answer all the 
questions that occur their minds. They will usually find that the ques- 
tion has been examined and summary given such information exists 
but the authors are far too competent gloss over the defect evidence 
dogmatic assertion paraphrase text not understood. The treat- 
ment Christians under Arab domination one case point: the real 
supposed relation Isidore Seville the Hispana may cited 
another different kind. And character-drawing, the studies 
Gregory and Heraclius become more, not less, effective because the reader 
allowed something for himself. The same may said, least 
general terms, the discussions the perplexing and perplexed doctrinal 
disputes which mark the period and which the attempts find formula 
means always exhibited the traits noted characteristic Gregory 
the failure some those attempts without disparaging the element 
tragedy the disappointment when good intentions failed serve 
compensation for lack theological discrimination. Like that less 
deserving persons the way conciliators hard, and compelle 
suggested temptation others besides Augustine Hippo. The level and 
dispassionate tone which the authors adopt never makes the narrative 
dreary, and relieved vivid pictures like that Heraclius and his 
elephants the anecdote fort gracieuse Gregory and the Angles with 
the loco sta’ which later writers record, though not Bede, 
the history Pope Martin, martyr both for east and west. And even 
observations made passing may found means unimportant, 
e.g. estimating the language the popes regard the eastern em- 
perors the reminder the requirements ‘le protocole the 
descriptions Persia the seventh century representing for the empire 
‘le seul état vraiment civilisé fortement organisé avec lequel 
obligé compter dont civilisation méme, véritable reviviscence 
traditions millénaires, était profondement hostile Vhellénisme 
christianisme 

few coquilles and minor slips have escaped the proof-readers, but 
they not any way detract from most enjoyable book. 

CLAUDE JENKINS, 


I 
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Actes des comtes Flandre (1071-1128). Par (Brux- 
elles Commission royale d’histoire, 1938.) 


volume the second appear the great Recueil des actes des princes 
belges projected the Commission royale d’histoire Since 
follows closely the pattern its predecessor, there object de- 
scribing its methods presentation any detail. There long and 
elaborate introduction, which deals turn with the chronology the 
counts, the form which the acts have survived, the origin and methods 
the Flemish chancery, and the palaeographical and diplomatic peculiari- 
ties the acts themselves. There follows the edition proper, each docu- 
ment being preceded analysis and bibliography, and many cases 
careful and often very detailed discussion its authenticity and 
note any exceptional features that its drafting may present. Finally, 
there are the indices proper names and technical terms, and several ad- 
mirable photographic reproductions seals and documents. innova- 
tion this volume map the county Flanders 1100, showing the 
towns and abbeys importance and the boundaries the and 
vassal counties. The map well drawn and useful, but owing the type 
shading used it—for reasons expense proved impossible re- 
produce colour—the details are not very ‘clear. 

The volume contains 130 acts (including forgeries), seven which 
(nos. 16, 33, 65, 74, 77, 95, 117) are either unpublished have only been 
published fragmentary there are also forty-two references 
lost acts acts whose existence can reasonably presumed. The editing 
has been admirably done the care and thoroughness Vercauteren’s 
work are beyond praise, and the sections his general introduction dealing 
with palaeographical and diplomatic questions, well his examinations 
the authenticity certain diplomas (e.g. the much-disputed charter 
St. Donatian’s Bruges October 1089), are models lucid and exact 
scholarship. Vercauteren’s account the origins the Flemish 
chancery extremely shows that came into existence 
regulate the sealing charters, and did not normally this period concern 
itself with their drafting, which was left the recipients also was not 
created the charter October 1089, but existed least early 
1080. difficult offer any criticism Vercauteren’s work, 
has been competently performed, but some minor points may noted. 
One least the originals charters which declares have been 
destroyed the Great War still existence Bruges, and 
have been reliably informed that there are others which the same true. 
The act which prints no. produced attaching notice 
twelfth century, proceeding which seems very doubtful validity. 
And finally, regrettable have say that Vercauteren’s criticism 
the observations Fris some work Balieus being dé- 
pourvues d’aménité must applied the treatment Vercauteren 
himself two distinguished living scholars. 

The half-century between the battle Cassel and the death William 
Clito 1128 forms transitional period the history Flanders, period 
which the energies count and people, hitherto mainly devoted 


Ante liii. 689-91. 
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territorial expansion, begin directed towards the internal development 
the marquisate. period which the growing wealth the 
country, increased intensive clearing forests and draining marshes 
and the development urban and commercial life, come reflected 
the excursions its counts into the field haute politique. These ten- 
dencies are, least part, illustrated the documents contained this 
volume. Whilst the bulk the acts are the old-fashioned description, 
consisting grants property privileges abbeys and other ecclesias- 
tical establishments and little more than local importance, there are 
certain number which are interest the general historian. Foremost 
amongst these are no. 127, the famous diploma William Clito Saint- 
Omer which the earliest charter liberties granted Flemish town, 
and nos. and 41, the treaties 1103 and 1110 between Count Robert 
and Henry England, which Vercauteren gives the best available 
text. Other acts throw much light internal conditions the Flemish 
marquisate, the growth commerce and towns (e.g. no. 79, which per- 
mits the bourgeois Ypres use compurgation instead the judicial duel 
and the ordeals fire water, and nos. 108 and 126; there inter- 
esting mention textor Ypres no. 40), the relations between the 
counts and the advocates the great abbeys (e.g. nos. 80, 81, 106, 107, 118, 
119) and the Cluniac Order (e.g. nos. 34, 56), and with the administration 
the Noteworthy, comparison with the preceding period, 
the number charters that concern the great abbeys maritime 
Flanders, and particular those Bergues, Bourbourg, and Furnes 
indication the increasing importance this part the country. 
Noteworthy also are the numerous charters that mention deal with the 
consequences the reclamation land that was taking place vast 
scale this epoch. These documents and others like them raise this col- 
lection Flemish charters out the sphere merely local history, and 
render one considerable interest the general historian medieval 
Europe. 


Lotta Magnati Firenze. II. origini della Legge sul Soda- 
mento’. (Florence: Olschki, 1939.) 


work advances new theories the purpose the law 1281 com- 
pelling the Florentine magnati give security, amounting two thousand 
florins per person, non offendendo vel offendi faciendo and also 
the precise meaning the word magnati. Hitherto scholars have inclined 
towards the conclusion, first put forward Salvemini and endorsed 
Davidsohn and Ottokar, that the Florentine magnati the late thirteenth 
century represented class composed partly the old aristocracy and 
partly the new plutocracy. This view cannot easily reconciled with 
the definition magnati, given the Ordinances Justice 1293, 
members families which during the past twenty years had included 
knight among their numbers. Some the plutocrats had attained the 
dignity knighthood, but means all, and the magnati against 
whom the laws were aimed were the over-rich, strange that the test 
membership the offending class should be, not the possession wealth, 
but knightly rank. 
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The suggestion put forward here that knightly rank was taken 
indicative social ideals and manners which constituted danger the 
Florentine state. Throughout Europe the ethics chivalry were based 
the conception personal offence and personal responsibility which found 
its natural expression the right private war. The faction fights the 
nobility the medieval communes were examples vita cavalleresca 
which were incompatible with the pursuit vita civile. According 
this view the legislation which began with the law 1281 and culminated 
the Ordinances Justice takes its place with the Peace God, pro- 
clamations public peace, and all other such means which the medieval 
state strove preserve order, and protect from violence those classes 
upon which the economic life the community depended. 
regarded not class struggle between the rising popolo and the once 
dominant nobility, but assertion the authority the state over the 
individual. Its object summed the opening words one the 
laws the series pro bono pacifico statu civitatis Florentie’. The 
first law sul contained the record the deliberations 
council Savi March 1281. The question under discussion con- 
cerned, however, the putting into effect already existing law. 
Mr. Rubenstein has shown earlier article, there some reason 
connect its origin with the pacification brought about Florence under 
the auspices Cardinal Latino his surmise correct, the law 
owed its birth movement which set itself bring together Guelf and 
Ghibelline, noble and non-noble, the interests civic peace. 

Mr. Rubinstein’s line approach these problems has much com- 
mend it. lays emphasis the formidable hindrance ordered life 
Florence created the exaggerated individualism persons and families 
whose social standards may described feudal, but who lacked the 
restraining ties feudal obligation. this can said Florence, 
even more relevant the cities Romagna and North Italy. Bologna, 
for example, the trading community was weaker than Florence, the 
leading citizens were more feudal their outlook, and faction was more 
obviously matter persons rather than principles. 
Bologna passed her Ordinamenti Sacrati which present many 
interesting parallels with contemporary legislation Florence. may 
well that they, too, were inspired not much class struggle 
the development the idea the state, and the determination the 
magistracies assert their authority over those citizens whose ideals 
conduct militated against the good life the community. 


Studi sull’economia genovese nel medio evo. (Torino: 
Lattes, 1936.) 

Storia delle colonie genovesi nel Mediterraneo. 
(Bologna: Zanichelli, 1938.) 


two volumes Roberto Lopez, until recently member the 
teaching staff the Genoese University, throw new light upon the economic 


Rubinstein, ‘La prima legge sul pace del Cardinale 
Latino’; Archivio Storico Italiano, 1936. 
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and social life medieval Genoa. The later and more general work will 
perhaps present the greater interest English historians. the author 
points out, Genoa drew her life from her colonies, and their history 
very great extent the history the city. There is, moreover, modern 
work which treats the subject whole, the nearest approach 
being Heyd’s Geschichte des Levantehandels which does not 
deal exclusively with Genoa, and already sixty years old. have 
here clear and comprehensive account the colonial activities Genoa 
from their beginnings the tenth century, the form reprisals against 
the plundering raids the Saracens, until, after Mahomet II’s destruction 
the Black Sea colony Caffa 1475, Genoa ceased colonial 
power. Among the peculiarities Genoa the precocity her develop- 
ment. During the later half the thirteenth century she was the leading 
maritime power Italy. means the Treaty Nymphaeum (1261) 
with the Eastern Empire she wrested from Venice the commercial 
supremacy the Levant. her victory Meloria (1282) she destroyed 
the power Pisa beyond recovery. home, the election Guglielmo 
Boccanegra capitano del popolo (1257) gave the city interlude 
strong government approximating character that Renaissance 
despot. Signor Lopez able show that 1293 was the peak year 
Genoese trade, when more contracts were concluded than any other 
year, and when imports and exports reached their highest figure. Yet 
this premature growth was not destined maintained. Already, one 
the features Genoa’s prosperity, the power and wealth her leading 
families, was sign the weakness the commune. From first last 
the bane the Genoese colonial system lay the absence effective state 
control. The state arsenal never secured the monopoly shipbuilding 
Venice, and ships were made for the most part private capitalists. 
The republic did not itself maintain fleet but commandeered merchant 
ships need. When lacked the means pay for the services which 
requisitioned, allowed private citizens compensate themselves con- 
quests. the fourteenth century this practice developed into the system 
known maona, which was fact form economic feudalism. The 
possession Scio the Giustiniani family example its working, 
and reached its culminating point the domination established 
Corsica the Bank St. George. Even where there was cession 
rights the part the republic, the Genoese colonies reproduced the 
factions the mother city, and showed their separatism remaining 
Ghibelline when Genoa had turned Guelf, making their own political 
changes independently the government home. The triumph 
individualism proved the destruction Genoa colonial power. 

Among the sources upon which the author draws are the registers 
the notaries, which begin important from the middle the twelfth 
century. The contracts preserved them show Genoa centre 
exchange and distribution for half the world. They have also much 
reveal the commercial activities the various Genoese colonies and 
the chief commodities which they trafficked. specially prepared map 
the Genoese over-sea settlements forms useful addition the volume. 

The three studies the medieval economy Genoa included Signor 
Lopez’s earlier volume afford examples the material upon which his 
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history the colonies based. The first more detailed account 
one particular aspect Genoa’s commercial enterprise, her trade and 
settlements North and West Africa. Commerce with the African 
states was carried for the most part means small ships and men 
who had only modest amount capital their disposal. Cloth, and the 
products Genoese local industries, such cutlery, glass, and wooden 
utensils, were their principal articles for sale, and return they acquired 
wool, leather, indigo, wax, and coral. The search for gold led traffic 
with the interior Africa, especially after 1252, when Genoa first began 
coin her gold Fever for gold was, the author’s opinion, the 
principal motive for the establishment the Atlantic colonies Saleh and 
Safi. 

The second study the longest and most fully documented its subject 
the development the woollen industry Genoa the middle 
the thirteenth century. Genoese industries had face severe competition 
from foreign imports, and because the most powerful interests the city 
were bound with maritime commerce, they could hope for form 
protection from the government. The Genoese weavers and dyers catered 
for the most part for those who could not afford pay for the better and 
more expensive foreign products. They found difficult acquire 
sufficient capital, and relied chiefly the savings widows and members 
the lesser bourgeoisie. Many the wool-workers were strangers settled 
Genoa, and organised Arte della lana did not make its appearance 
until the latter part the thirteenth century. The war with Frederick 
placed hindrances the way commerce and enabled the wool industry 
make considerable advance, only find itself crisis due over- 
production when the war ended. The numerous failures persons en- 
gaged the wool trade which occurred the middle years the thirteenth 
century, indicate that they, common with other Genoese industrialists, 
laboured under disadvantages which gave them much cause for discontent. 
Their plight helps explain the revolution which took place 1257, and 
which was essentially revolt the smaller citizens against the commercial 
aristocracy. 

The third essay consists some brief notes appendix docu- 
ments containing twenty inventories the possessions Genoese citizens 
taken from the notarial registers. Those whose goods are enumerated 
vary type from members families descended from the ancient 
marquesses, craftsmen and shopkeepers, and lawyer who has little 
dispose save his clothes and his books. The inventories confirm the 
impression the sharp division classes and interests city which was 
remarkable for the genius and enterprise its individual members, 
was for the instability its government and the lack solidarity its 


Etudes (1521-1529). (Paris: Librarie 
Droz, 1939.) 


Tuts book the first importance for the study Erasmus. 1926 
Professor Renaudet published pensée religieuse son action 
correspondance (1518-1521). Now has given the results 
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his study not only Erasmus’ letters from 1521-9, but the many 
important works produced during that time. has shown Erasmus, 
that complex and interesting figure, reveals himself his writings. 
The picture drawn from various angles, may seen from the headings 
Reforme’. These subjects necessarily overlap, but this 
not regretted the repetition shows Erasmus’ position more clearly. 
The biographical side has, with intention, been passed over lightly, but 
the brief account Erasmus’ life between his arrival Basle 1521 
and his departure 1529 makes eager that Professor Renaudet should 
now give full biography. Erasmus’ output during these seven years 
was enormous; with all Renaudet familiar, and uses his 
knowledge with skill and lucidity. value the student that notes 
the foot each page give the reference for any passage mentioned, 
and also the original Latin for quotations made French. 

The account Erasmus’ literary effort opens with the most important 
work his lifetime, the edition the New Testament, which first appeared 
1516. few pages Renaudet traces masterly fashion the 
history this vast undertaking, achieved almost single-handed. 
was followed the Paraphrases, which were make the sacred text 
comprehensible, not the countryman following the plough, anyone 
who could read Latin. Side side with these came out the editions 
the Fathers, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom, Cyprian, mention the 
chief. And, this were not enough, there were treatises dogma and 
practice, such the Precatio dominica, the Exomologesis, the Lingua, 
and the Modus Orandi Deum. These are all passed review well 
the better-known works, the Adages, the Colloquies, and the Letters. 
From the study Erasmus’ writings Renaudet passes their 
wide-spread effect the world around him—the impetus the move- 
ment may still traced. Modernisme explains Erasmus’ 
efforts bring theology into harmony with philology, textual criticism, 
and individual culture. Over and over again Renaudet emphasizes 
the point that Erasmus did not regard the revelation God man 
complete and definite, but continual outpouring the Christ 
did not deliver his mysteries his church all once, she has had grow 
gradually the understanding the gospel lessons. Thus Erasmus’ 
modernism led whole programme reform. disregarded the 
strictness dogma, attempt define the and de- 
manded freedom for the individual, unhampered sterile religious ob- 
but urged that the inner spiritual life must find expression 
spreading the light intelligence The rise Luther changed 
the situation. the beginning there measure agreement, both 
men emphasized the authority the Testament and the need 
reform the church. Erasmus affirmed that the defeat Luther would 
bring the ruin Christian liberty. Yet the differences outlook and 
temper soon manifested themselves. Erasmus had left Louvain 1521 
partly escape from the attacks the monks, partly avoid being 
driven write against Luther. But was impossible withstand the 
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pressure from all sides: 1524 Erasmus published his libero arbitrio, 
which struck the root Luther’s doctrine Grace. The last two 
chapters Renaudet’s book make Erasmus’ position clear, both 
regards the catholics and the reformers; difficult task, accomplished 
with understanding and impartiality. The whole book has that dis- 
tinction which belongs everything written Renaudet. 

work such high attainment and accuracy perhaps invidious 
point out one incorrect statement, but importance remark 
that the confidential letter, containing proposals for dealing with the 
Lutheran troubles, written Pope Adrian March 1523, was not 
first published after Erasmus’ death Renaudet says. appeared 
the Opus Epistolarum 1529, and Erasmus therefore must himself held 
responsible for the omission the end the 


Newcastle-under-Lyme Tudor and Early Stuart Times. 
University Press, 1938.) 


Mr. book continuation his previous work, Mediaeval 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. contains study the municipal government, 
parliamentary representation, ecclesiastical and educational history 
the borough from the third year Henry VIII the Restoration. 
the two appendices which follow the author’s narrative the first and 
longest, covering 150 odd pages, contains transcript the corporation 
minutes for the period question; the second gives brief description 
the results recent excavations the site the castle. 

Histories boroughs must difficult write. Much the business 
their governing bodies was inevitably small beer. For long periods 
together, change, occurs all, takes place with glacial slowness. 
detect beneath the superficial monotony their proceedings the play 
life and the trend growth needs sympathy and imagination. Mr. Pape 
has succeeded, not only providing readable account municipal 
organization borough which, for all the distinction its antiquity, 
can hardly, the period which writes, have been larger than sub- 
stantial village, but revealing the set currents more than local 
importance. 

drift towards oligarchy, which increased the power the ruling 
council the expense the larger body freemen, appears have been 
fairly general feature the constitutional history boroughs the later 
middle ages. Newcastle had taken the form adding the council 
twenty-four twelve additional persons pro communitate, and entrusting 
enlarged powers partly the body thus enlarged, partly smaller 
group composed the mayor and aldermen. The new charter 1590 
carried the same tendency step further, vesting the government 
the mayor and bailiffs and twenty-four capital burgesses, recruiting them- 
selves co-option. Finally, 1599, the appointment borough officers, 
who had continued till then elected the burgesses, was transferred 
the same body, and 1620 bye-law was made which the common- 
alty was expressly deprived any voice the matter. Thus close 
corporation was created, which continued rule the borough down 
the Act 1835. 
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This concentration authority appeared likely for time have 
wider consequences. have direct evidence earlier methods 
electing members parliament; but, from 1596, when the subject 
first appears the corporation minutes, down 1624, the electorate 
appears have consisted the mayor, bailiffs, and capital burgesses. 
The view Mr. Pape that ‘the choice representatives this self- 
electing body was one the results the Elizabethan is, any 
rate, plausible. 1624, however, election petition led report 
which stated that, the reign Edward IV, all burgesses had possessed 
the right vote; declared that the restricted franchise was, therefore, 
not prescriptive and ordered that new election should held which 
all burgesses could take part. Judging the number voters sub- 
sequent elections, the result was extend the franchise from some thirty 
odd persons about hundred and thirty. the meantime, change 
had been taking place the type representative elected. The local 
burgesses, who had supplied the earlier members for the borough, were 
being ousted the fifteenth century the nominees the Duchy 
Lancaster, and later the neighbouring gentry and successful lawyers. 
The last burgesses born the borough elected were yeoman, who 
served the Parliaments 1542 and 1553, and his son, alderman, 
who sat that 1555. The outsiders who, from that date onwards, 
normally represented Newcastle were not necessarily mere carpet-baggers. 
few them were; but the majority appear have belonged 
Staffordshire families, while some them owned property the borough, 
were related its leading citizens. Here again, often, one 
struck the absence any sharp cleavage between the land-owning 
gentry and the commercial middle classes. Nominees peers and the 
government were times elected, but they were also rejected. The 
earl Essex, who contrived 1597 get men his choice accepted 
all the other Staffordshire boroughs, failed Newcastle. order 
forbidding any the borough officials seal blanks’, later filled 
with the members’ names, suggests the existence both pressure 
rig elections and determination defeat it. 

far can judged from the corporation minutes, which, from the 
later the sixteenth century are reasonably full, the council’s 
business was much the same Newcastle other small boroughs. 
The rural character the town shown the recurrent provisions 
the management the common fields while the survival what had 
once been oppressive burden illustrated the dispute between 
the burgesses and neighbouring land-owner, who had bought the Crown 
mills one James’ great sales royal property, and went law with 
competitor backed the borough. Newcastle played important 
part the civil war, though, the persons admitted free burgesses 
the two decades before are any guide, local sentiment had long been 
against the king. Its mayor 1641 was leading local puritan, Edward 
Mainwaring Whitmore; but its best-known connection with national 

politics through two other personalities, John Bradshaw, who became 
steward the court Newcastle the same year, and Major-General 
Harrison, whom Mr. Pape devotes the greater part interesting 
chapter. Harrison was favourite example with royalist writers the 
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contemptibly plebeian character their opponents. reality, his 
father and grandfather, who were business graziers and butchers, 
had each been mayor Newcastle three times; while Thomas Harrison 
himself was articled solicitor Clifford’s Inn, and began his military 
career one Essex’s bodyguard, recruited from the Inns Court. 
Mr. Pape has written interesting and instructive book. hoped 
that will continue the story Newcastle down, least, the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Reform Act 1835. Tawney. 


Tudor Puritanism. (Chicago: University Press, 
1939.) 


noteworthy that recent years American scholars have devoted 
much time the study the puritan movement England. The great 
contribution made English puritanism the foundations the 
United States may have much with this. must also take into 
account the magnificent archives that have been transferred wealthy 
donors American libraries. think, for instance, the Redpath 
collection seventeenth-century tracts McGill University, Montreal, 
and the manuscript and printed treasures the Huntington Library 
San Marino, California, and the McAlpin Library Union Seminary, 
New York. Further, the constant growth international amenities has 
facilitated intercommunication between scholars the old world and the 
new, and made for the comparatively expeditious use Americans 
European and particularly British historical materials which are still 
unavailable the other side the Atlantic. These developments are 
illustrated the volume Tudor puritanism Professor Knappen 
the department history the University Chicago. not only 
monument extraordinary diligence sample modern historical 
writing its best. The book divided into two parts, the first containing 
clear, concise and well-documented account the movement, the second 
consisting praiseworthy attempt interpret and evaluate its salient 
features. 

Mr. Knappen sympathetically interested the idealism the puritans 
but recognizes their inability carry many their aims into practice 
because they did not have the reins power their hands. Many 
them, especially the most radical, were too doctrinaire and not worldly- 
wise enough hitch their waggon, not star but competent draught- 
horse. Time was show that when their opportunity came the impatient 
inefficiency often characteristic idealists did not make for permanent 
governance. Nevertheless, longer period has enabled their successors 
fulfil many their most cherished ideals. Indeed, much the puritan 
programme has been incorporated modern society. The Tudors, how- 
ever, kept the ardent reformers check, and Mr. Knappen shows how they 
fared under Henry VIII and his three immediate successors. His pre- 
sentation facts clearly reveals his thorough first-hand knowledge 
sixteenth-century tracts, and his intimate acquaintance with the research 
work Burrage, Peel, and the present writer. has also been able 
study the unpublished dissertations many recent post-graduate workers. 
There is, however, such spate monographs relating the period 
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concerned that has found impossible keep absolutely date. 
For instance, his work was the press when Miss Garrett published her 
Marian and has been unable embody comment fully 
some her conclusions, while Haller’s Rise Puritanism and Miller and 
Johnson’s The Puritans, issued American presses almost simultaneously 
the work before us, are, course, not mentioned all. 

Mr. Knappen says that the story English puritanism best begun 
with the flight Tyndale 1524. are doubtful the superlative 
because there were certainly conspicuous puritans England from 
Wycliffe’s time onwards, and the Tudor period itself, with which our 
author particularly deals, there were many exponents the movement 
before the date specified. not sufficient call most the Lollards 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries socially humble folk. The very 
fact that the geography Lollardism largely corresponded with that 
Tudor puritanism enough make pause and consider the continuity 
thought and character, and the flood extreme mechanick puritanism 
after 1640 evidence that the obscure multitude may reveal itself 
social power after period apparent silence and unchronicled develop- 
ment, when conjunction circumstances gives special opportunity 
for self-disclosure leader pulls the curtains apart. course, Mr. 
Knappen shows how puritan émigrés like the Antwerp group connected 
themselves with the pre-Tyndale movement publishing along with their 
own propaganda certain Wycliffite tracts. well acquainted with the 
precursors the Tudor radicals and, indeed, makes main part his 
thesis prove that the latter were direct continuators medieval 
tradition. would probably agree that not necessarily best but 
only expedient convenient begin his story with the departure 
Tyndale the continent. must not forget that puritanism has 
age-long history. Its Tudor representatives themselves recognized this 
and expressly affirmed that their lineage reached back the apostolic 
age itself. 

Puritanism relative term. Its measured its 
authoritative norm. may speak pure paganism and pure nonsense 
well pure Christianity. English puritanism the generally accepted 
sense the religious variety and its standards are Christian. These 
determinant factors are liable differently interpreted from age age, 
and their embodiment life and action depends largely upon circumstances, 
The implications one century may become the explications applica- 
tions another. Accordingly, Tudor puritans, while having something 
common with their predecessors and successors, were likely have and, 
Mr. Knappen points out, did have characteristics their own. This 
the ground his justification for making Tyndale’s departure beginning 
special phase the movement. really had many new beginnings. 
Mr. Haller his new work says that English puritanism began 1570, 
but has his eye its seventeenth-century developments which some 
respects were different from those studied our author. 

Mr. Knappen traces with admirable clarity the vicissitudes the 
puritan movement the reign Henry VIII. Probably makes 
overstatement when says that during the second Henrician exile new 
element was added the anti-ceremonial teaching Barnes and Turner. 
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corollary this teaching—so our author expresses it, but believe 
that puts the cart before the horse—the principle laid down that 
whatever inconsistent with the New Testament apostolic norm must 
abolished. This was apt interpreted meaning that what was 
not expressly prescribed the norm must proscribed. Mr. Knappen 
then shows how through inadequate leadership the radical reformers under 
Edward lost ground their conflict with the moderates. tells the 
story the Alascan church London which calls the first true puritan 
church English soil. deals with the important part played 
Knox the English movement, but seems unaware that his tenure 
royal chaplaincy has been questioned. agree with the suggestion 
that the work the puritan printer, Hugh Singleton, the reigns Mary 
and Elizabeth, calls for thorough investigation. Indeed, there need 
considerable volume the Left book press’ the whole the 
sixteenth century. When dealing with the political writings the Marian 
exiles Mr. Knappen attributes the questions addressed Calvin and 
and disagrees, justifiably, with Miss Garrett who, following Parker 
Society editor, ascribes them Goodman. attention given the 
exilic congregations Frankfurt and Geneva. The Brieff Discours the 
Frankfurt troubles was published, however, 1575 and not, Mr. Knappen 
twice affirms, 1574. notes the rise quasi-separatist congrega- 
tionalism, largely due pressure circumstances, among the advanced 
reformers during Mary’s reign. The trend the left was corrected 
the Elizabethan settlement most those invested with high office. 
Others remained unbendingly puritan and most the Genevans were left 
the wilderness. The strength the puritan party the early years 
Elizabeth’s reign was, however, considerable was seen the convoca- 
tion 1563. The vestiarian controversy was followed recrudescence 
circumstantial separatism, particularly London. Then came the 
important puritan-presbyterian movement inaugurated Cartwright. 
Our author gives excellent account its expansion, exposure, and 
failure. 

The penultimate chapter Mr. Knappen’s narrative deals with the 
separatists. does not hesitate call the famous Wandsworth presby- 
tery separatist church. need more data justify our turning this 
hypothesis into irrefragable dogma. any case there were throughout 
the period concerned circumstantial separatists who, under other conditions, 
would have been national presbyterians. Separatists proper belonged 
the advanced left wing puritanism, and our author points out that 
the defect their qualities and, particular, their fissiparous tendencies— 
chiefly manifested abroad—did not enhance the prestige the movement 
which they were constituent part. the next chapter are given 
short account the early experiences the puritan party the reign 
James. Disappointed their treatment the hands the ex-presby- 
terian king many them adopted the semi-presbyterian non-separatist 
principles Jacob and Bradshaw, which seem have had distinct 
influence upon the independency the Plymouth colonists. concludes 
the historical section showing that, although the puritans failed 
secure power under the Tudors, their idealistic efforts bore much fruit, for 
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instance, the remedy many palpable abuses and the creation 
large body preachers and permanent low church wing the 
establishment, and then proceeds deal with the intellectual, social, and 
cultural aspects the movement. 

Our author, enumerating and describing the peculiar features the 
Tudor phase, affirms that the puritans took the Bible their absolute 
authority. This more apparent than real. the sovereign and 
perfect God whose Word final and normative. The puritans sought 
this the Scriptures and their search were, course, liable turn the 
Bible into nose wax. They rationalized this tendency their theory 
that the ceremonial law was abrogated the gospel, their opinion that 
the New Testament church had extraordinary well ordinary and 
perpetual office-bearers, their admission that certain apostolic ordinances 
were dictated local conditions and therefore not universally valid, and 
reading into the teaching Christ and the apostles—for the puritans 
were prone wishful thinking other men—the moral, social, and 
political predilections that motivated their own lives. They saw the 
Bible what they were capable seeing and what they desired see. 
best they sought make their lives square with the will God, which 
their view was revealed par excellence the Scriptures. Although fre- 
quently regarded dissenters and nonconformists, the puritans made 
their chief endeavour conform their norm, the divine will. Essentially 
therefore their movement was positive. Their adherence undis- 
criminating inerrancy theory, however, made them times confuse the 
spirit and the letter, the normative kernel and the contingent husk, but 
when many enlightened judges life attribute multitude present- 
day woes ignorance the Bible and regard the reverential study 
inestimable intellectual, cultural, and spiritual worth, surely 
half-truth say, Mr. Knappen does, that the puritans fastened 
Anglo-Saxon idealism that curse biblicism which still warps and 
hampers it. 

Mr. Knappen, who does not dig deeply into the political philosophy 
Tudor puritanism, careful point out that passive resistance was 
fundamental element it. Apparently this was so, but must not mis- 
understand the significance its prominence. our author observes, 
the belief the early puritans that tyrants should left the vengeance 
God was not sign the spineless character their political theory 
the divine governance was real and terrible them all who take 
God seriously. Moreover, while true that the puritans revered the 
civil magistrate divinely appointed agent they held other principles 
which were biding their time for expression. they had not been 
minority lacking power during the sixteenth century they would un- 
doubtedly have shown themselves less passive. They manifested their 
theoretical belief resistance through some the radical Marian exiles, 
and Scotland and elsewhere like-minded puritans put resistance theories 
into practice. Elizabeth was well aware the possibilities revolutionary 
disaffection the movement and pointed out the dangers her Scottish 
cousin. Heylin, think, was justified emphasizing the importance 
Calvin’s opinion the subject, namely, that magistrates with powers 
like the Spartan ephors Roman tribunes tres ordines quum primarios 
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conventus peragunt had the right resist and curb absolute monarchical 
This darling doctrine’ the puritans, Heylin puts it, ulti- 
mately turned the sovereign into king 

The Genevan influence was certainly powerful from the time Edward 
and gained strength the years went on. Bancroft was right when 
spoke the puritans Genevating and Scottizing for reform. Calvin was 
probably the outstanding exponent puritan principles the Tudor 
period, and left indelible impress upon the English movement, 
especially during the second half the sixteenth century. Mr. Knappen, 
think, does not give Calvin his due place; indeed, seems mis- 
interpret Calvinism. Even tough Calvinism’, says, was bent back- 
ward when met the irresistible force the Puritan conscience. The 
doctrines predestination and justification faith clearly remove some 
the strongest incentives Christian morality, but the Puritans coolly 
asserted that every nerve must strained that cause nevertheless.’ 
would refer him scholar like Doumergue realize the significance 
Calvin’s antinomies and appreciate the fact that Calvinistic hetero- 
nomy has been the greatest creator human autonomy that the world 
has ever seen. was just their deep belief the primary doctrines 
Calvinism that inspired the puritans. Convinced that the sovereign God 
was using them and was their side they were urged high and hopeful 
endeavour. True Calvinism made—and still makes—supermen. When 
these Calvinistic puritans meditated, their object was not, Mr. Knappen 
says, themselves and their own conduct. That travesty the truth. 
Their chief end was—to use the words the Westminster catechism— 
‘to glorify God and enjoy Him’, not merely seek understand 
Him. Mr. Knappen quotes Greenham prove that the puritans denied 
the primacy intellect religion. might have cited Calvin, whose 
opinion Greenham reflected, for the great Genevan, the apostle humility 
and moderation, insisted that religious conviction affair the whole 
soul, animam totam sedemque receptaculum invenit intimo 
cordis affectu. 

timely word uttered Mr. Knappen regarding puritan asceticism 
which, misconstrued and caricatured kind negative killjoy repressive- 
ness, has evoked widespread ridicule and antipathy. course puritanism 
has its self-renouncing aspects, but the purpose such renunciation has 
always been positive. Christian athleticism the early medieval church, 
Anglicanism puritanism proper, has always required renunciation 
order that men might spiritually fit and unhampered secondary 
things their pursuit the highest. Further, the puritan was not hostile 
pleasure such. Even Calvin taught that was lawful enjoy God’s 
good gifts such wine and flowers, not merely use them for necessary 
none castigated sour prohibitionists and morose abstainers 
sharply he. But the expulsive power new affection turned the 
puritan’s interest primary ends and tended wean him from what 
regarded minor, secondary, and Mr. Knappen rightly 
points out, there was gradational scale puritanism and corresponding 
scale asceticism. Besides, there was orthodoxy asceticism, for 
authoritative body spoke this subject for the movement whole. 
The attitude puritans music, painting, and sculpture was chiefly 
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determined the relationship these the worship God. them- 
selves they were all allowable, but none that perpetuated superstition 
and idolatry obscured the divine message were permitted church. 
This opinion the puritans held common with many Roman catholics. 
They knew that the appeal ear and eye was popular, but they wished 
the understanding well these sense-organs engaged the re- 
ligious response, and their opinion the distractions material mediation 
were apt counteract its beneficent conveyance meaning. They were 
constantly aware their primary interest God that they were chary 
anything that might tempt them from pure communion with Him. 
That was also the reason why they frowned upon amusements and games, 
legitimate themselves, which seemed waste time that might better 
employed lead down the slippery slope from slight indulgence manifest 
sin. This puritan phobia was symptom their 
wrong, was, their view, erring the safe side. One sample 
asceticism, namely, puritan Sabbatarianism, regarded Mr. Knappen 
the first and only important contribution the puritans the Reformed 
church, and the first significant point difference not related polity 
ceremony between the chief parties the Church England. 
striking fact that the early reformers were hostile Sabbatarianism. 
Gradually, when the later puritans were faced with what they considered 
practices that interfered with the religious purposes the Lord’s Day, for 
instance, dancing and drinking, they rationalized their protest the 
exposition Sabbatarian principles. was not, however, till 1595 that 
these were finally formulated Nicholas Bownde. 

short survey our author shows how the puritans influenced English 
home-life, not only their denunciation clerical celibacy and permission 
divorce certain conditions, but also their emphasis the family 
social unit which should organized focus piety. Then shows 
how the movement fostered education and how such institutions 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, not only revealed the desire the puritans 
create learned ministry but also produced many alumni who wielded 
incalculable influence both home and America. his useful 
section terminology Mr. Knappen surely misleading when says 
that the term was originally applied the followers 
Smyth and Helwys. His work shows that well acquainted with its 
use from the time Henry VIII onwards. knows, too, that the possi- 
bility the influence anabaptists upon the puritan movement presents 
problem importance. order that may tackled properly 
should realize that the less extravagant branch anabaptism may have 
had long lineage, probably had close contacts with continental Wycliffism, 
and certainly had intimate affinities and geographical connexions with 
the extreme left the English puritan movement both home and 
Holland. There certainly prima facie case for investigation, but till 
now convincing evidence has been difficult secure. Research students 
would well advised study Mr. Knappen’s suggestive appendix 
the historiography puritanism and note how much work still 
done the field which himself has explored fruitfully. 

Among the obvious errata may point out the following: the Briefe 
and Plaine Declaration attributed (p. 525) Fenner instead Fulke, 
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and Cartwright’s first Reply stated (p. 524) have been printed 
Wandsworth—that questionable—in 1574 its date should 1573. 
Scorr 


The Jacobean Age. (London: Longmans, 1938.) 


book sometimes profound, occasionally provocative, and always 
interesting. is, the preface states, study the changing cultural 
background’ the Jacobean age. During its 
compilation recourse was had many unprinted well printed 
sources. The usual approach examination changing fashions, 
new tastes, political opinions, through biography family ties. 
During much the reign the prominence the Howards, both political 
leaders and, the person Arundel, the first great collectors 
makes this method very suitable—at least first sight. 
reflexion, however, the doubt arises whether sufficiently broad cross- 
section secured this way. The problem may stated concrete 
form: Was Arundel, the very first’ rich travelling English milord and 
collector statues and paintings, Montgomery, who, according 
Clarendon, was content know little except what related horses and 
dogs, the more typical English nobleman the time? Indeed, the 
further questions might asked, whether both were not extremes 
their different tastes and whether most the peers did not still cherish 
the Renaissance ideals—to many-sided activities and interests rather 
than expert any one direction. Indeed, study conduct books from 
Castiglione’s The Book the Courtier would have made valuable intro- 
duction examination the actual lives noblemen. Something 
should have been said the rapid increase the peerage under James 
and the antagonism between the new and the old nobility, and more made 
the beginning the London and its detrimental effect upon the 
countryside—at least the king’s judgement. Moreover, the prolonged 
visits London probably increased the social influence the court, 
which Dr. Mathew emphasizes. makes the more original point that 
offices and reversions them were eagerly sought because there were 
pensions and well-defined avenues political promotion. There 
was also the conviction, the Renaissance ideal, that the duty serve 
the state was part the inheritance gentleman. 

One the best chapters the book deals with the position the 
Catholic minority and its attractions. Dr. Mathew reveals the close 
relationship between many Catholic families, their instinctive loyalty 
the throne, and their acceptance country society contrasted with 
their political ostracism (with some notable exceptions). 

The career Sir John Coke, the secretary state, traced some 
detail and summed admirably example the lesser gentry, 
poor, Anglican, often strongly anti-Catholic, uninterested 
the fortunes Parliament, not greatly affected the incidence 
new taxation, devoted that ideal authority which the monarchy 
this account might have been added another picture 
the lesser gentry—ignorant, prejudiced, proud, hard-drinking, loving 
rough sports and coarse jests, and hating lords, puritans, Jesuits, and 
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foreigners, especially Spaniards. The picture Dr. Mathew paints here 
and elsewhere too roseate, and omits too much—all the lower classes 
and most professional groups—to altogether reliable guide. Never- 
theless, congratulated for what has accomplished rather 
than blamed for his omissions. word praise due the fine 
reproductions paintings. Goprrey 


Calendar State Papers, Colonial Series. America and West Indies, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1939.) 


volume, like each the two preceding it, contains the calendar 
for one but there notable reduction size from over 400 pages 
text for 1731 less than 300 for 1732. The editor has introduced 
change the index, increasing its size, and dividing into one 
and one places and things 

interesting feature the year the preoccupation those re- 
sponsible for trade and plantations with the conflict economic interests 
England and America. English interests are using the opportunity 
parliamentary and the colonies realize that this parlia- 
mentary intervention colonial affairs more dangerous them than 
the older authority the Crown. There was evidence the preceding 
volume New England’s suspicions; and now 1732 the council 
Virginia makes outspoken declaration its fears. The board trade 
meanwhile harassed the insistent demands parliament for im- 
mediate reports the intricate problems colonial trade and manu- 
factures, colonial indebtedness, and the controversial interests the 
sugar colonies and the mainland. all these topics there valuable 
material, contained especially long report the board colonial 
constitutions, manufactures, and trade. There is, incidentally, some 
illuminating matter concerning the relation the board itself other 
agents government. 

Commercial affairs are closely entangled with the policy Spain, 
especially Jamaica, which retains its pre-eminence measured 
the bulk references the calendar. After the lull 1731, friction 
with Spain increases; and the editor points out the four main interests 
involved, those Spain, the South Sea company, other English merchants, 
and the Jamaicans. Professor Newton particularly happy this 
central problem English economic policy the Caribbean; and his 
comments it, and the efforts the house commons supervise 
and legislate, draw into one theme much the material which would 
otherwise miscellaneous. The introduction also contains those valu- 
able references other published documents which the editor has made 
recent feature his work. 

Anglo-Spanish hostility evident also the mainland. The papers 
for 1732 contain material the establishment Georgia frontier 
province. South Carolina prominent with its Spanish and Indian 
peril; and the settlement Pury’s contingent Swiss has significance 
the peopling the frontier against Spain. With France frontier dis- 
agreements are chronic. Reports from Nova Scotia are among the most 
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valuable the year, and emphasize French activity the fisheries and 
the Gulf St. Lawrence from the base Cape Breton. Nova Scotia, 
South Carolina, there great confusion about land grants and tenure. 
Newfoundland, with its problems government and rival interests 
the fisheries, well represented. Virginia, thanks still Lieutenant- 
Governor Gooch, appears frequently and detail. North Carolina, like 
Barbados, occupies much space without any adequate reason, apart from 
personal recriminations and administrative confusion; while New 
England Governor Belcher and Colonel Dunbar drag out their wearisome 
wrangles, touching all the while matters real imperial concern. 


George III and William Pitt, new Interpretation Based 
upon Study Their Unpublished Correspondence. 
Grove Barnes. (Stanford University Press, 1938.) 


laborious or, old divines would have said, painful’ book would 
better one its 500 pages were halved. Professor Barnes has not 
only great part retold the narrative Pitt’s first ministry, even con- 
siderable detail the Irish union summaries each year’s campaign 
the great war, but has embodied his text large chunks from standard 
authorities, such Fortescue’s correspondence George III, Hansard, 
Malmesbury printing, for example, two pages Castlereagh’s well- 
known letter January 1801 the government contacts with the 
Irish catholics. This prolongation and some repetitiveness detract from 
the force study which some ten years’ work have been given, and 
which itself serious piece work. Unhappily, however, find 
myself unable endorse many its conclusions and unconvinced 
any special contribution. 

should probably all agree that party the modern organized 
sense did not exist Pitt’s death; that the royal power was consider- 
able reality, and that for this, and other reasons, Pitt was not our 
meaning prime minister. But this far from agreeing that myth’ 
think 1783 marked the beginning some decline royal authority, 
that when Pitt died 1806 there was appreciable difference from 
those 1783 the relative positions the Crown, the cabinet, and 
the political parties’. The position ‘the minister’, Pitt had 
made it, had certainly advanced, with parallel increase the coherence 
parties, the correspondence Fox and Grey proves, and the 
stout tory opposition 1806. Professor Barnes’ conclusions are arrived 
over-emphasizing the king’s real power, as, for instance, the 
direction foreign policy during 1786-9; drawing modernized 
and over-sharp distinction between government bills’ and others; and 
identifying the power the Crown with nucleus placemen 
make possible majority parliament’. This last certainly overdone, 
many complaints ministers and treasury officials show, and seems 
underestimate two solid facts, the reform achievements 1782 and, 
even more, the continuous weight the independent members. How 
hard the author drives his evidence these few points may illustrate. 
Contemporaries did not feel that public opinion did not affect the 
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elections 1784, whatever Professor Laprade made John Robinson’s 
estimates the,expense. seems eccentric, seeing the evidence 
Dundas, find Pitt’s votes against Warren Hastings scheme 
win tactical triumph over George III’. curious discern 
fear war 1792; more than curious argue that, before that year 
ended, Pitt would welcome war ‘as magnificent com- 
plete his father’s task ruining colonial rival. The reasons why, 
1795, his whig colleagues supported Pitt against FitzWilliam are crystal 
clear and stated themselves. 

Two others ask rather larger consideration. The first the author’s 
explanation Pitt’s famous letter January 1801 the king re- 
garding catholic emancipation; which seems opposed all that 
know and the clear meaning the words. From offer continue 
office until the war ended, and even, that period, suppress moves 
for emancipation, though ‘reserving himself full latitude the 
deduces the view that Pitt’s prime object was remain 
office permanently. And the other like unto it: that Pitt’s first 
motive forming his second government 1804 was the belief that his 
own services were essential and that other additions the government 
were only second-rate importance’. Why, then, did take such 
pains persuade the king take the Grenvilles and even take Fox 
non-cabinet post, renew his endeavours 1805? But then 
find myself, after all the papers Althorp and Dropmore and Tom 
Grenville, quite unable find Lord Grenville admirable both from the 
point view political sagacity and personal unselfishness 

word must said the unpublished correspondence’ which 
this study based. consists the Pitt papers the Public Record 
Office, and the ‘Clements Transcripts’ Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
the royal manuscripts Windsor. But the great majority extracts 
any importance here published from these two sources were long ago 
printed Stanhope, either whole part; similarly, reference 
‘Clements Transcripts’ for papers between the king, Loughborough, 
and others 1795 ignores previous publication Campbell’s Lives 


Theobald Wolfe Tone: Biographical Study. 
(London: Macmillan, 1939.) 


unquestionably the most comprehensive, scholarly, 
minded life Wolfe Tone that has far appeared. Mr. MacDermot 
has drawn freely Tone’s own writings, but has used them 
critical and discerning spirit, and has supplemented and controlled them 
new manuscript material derived from the library Trinity College, 
Dublin, the National Library Ireland, the Royal Irish Academy, the 
Irish State Paper Office, and the Public Record Offices Northern 
Ireland and England. His comments the standard Life, published 
Washington 1826 and edited Tone’s son, are excellent. 
rightly stresses the fact that Tone’s well-known autobiographical sketch 
was written during the interval, 1796, between his successful interview 
with Hoche and the Bantry Bay expedition. Here found version 
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his earlier career which brings into closer conformity with his ultimate 
opinions than the facts have seen them can support’ (p. 199). 

regrettable that, work which breaks new ground, systematic 
authorities are lacking. References are given such 
familiar sources the Life 1826, but few none the manuscript 
material which the author has been the first use. points where 
departs from accepted views, often difficult determine whether 
presenting new synthesis facts already known, utilizing 
new evidence, doing both. would also have been valuable if, 
the critical comments the Life given his introduction, Mr. 
MacDermot had added some general estimate the value the new 
The note’ the end might have been ex- 
panded into classified bibliography, with great advantage the scholar 
and without hardship the general reader’. list modern secondary 
works, arranged order publication, would have indicated, inter alia, 
the increasing interest that the subject has been attracting recent 
years, which fact some historical significance. 

Mr. MacDermot has aimed presenting his subject its proper 
historical setting, but his grasp the general history the period not 
consistently adequate. measure make the executive responsible 
the Irish parliament (pp. 36, 44) sounds improbable. The Irish parlia- 
ment had its power make the executive responsible; the irre- 
sponsibility parliament, Tone realized (pp. 78-9), was far greater 
significance than the irresponsibility the executive. speak Pitt 
seeking rest Irish government upon the will the people’ (p. 
fantastic. the crucial question parliamentary reform, Pitt finally 
supported the borough-owning majority the Irish house commons. 
The reference Irish agrarian grievances (pp. 66-7) scarcely touches 
problem which, for the vast majority Ireland’s population, trans- 
cended everything else importance and which alone predisposed them 
listen revolutionary propaganda. sum the rebellion 
desperate rising Gaelic and catholic Irish few counties only, 
jacquerie abolish tithes and rents, religious crusade (p. 275), 
ignore the protestant element the revolt Antrim and Down. 
Henry Joy McCracken was not unworthy representative Tone’s 
his references the French revolution, the judicial temper 
which one the great merits the book dwindles, and Mr. MacDermot 
tends write the spirit Burke his worst. Disgust the excesses 
the revolution excuse for failure appreciate the deep-seated 
evils the ancien régime, the generous enthusiasms which fired the men 
1789, and the hope regenerated world which the coming the 
revolution kindled discontented liberals outside France. Such man 
was Wolfe Tone, and biographer with Mr. MacDermot’s approach 
the French revolution can hardly expected enter fully into the mind 
his subject beyond the point which the revolution became the test 
every man’s political creed’. Nor does satisfactorily explain the 
impact the revolution the several groups and classes Ireland. 
does not help understand why Irish liberals enthusiastically 
celebrated the taking the Bastille quote Madelin’s disillusioning 
account what actually happened Paris July 14. 
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Tone’s courage, joie vivre, humour, his genius for friendship, and 
his practical abilities are vividly displayed this book. But from 
does not emerge man with sustained political purpose, for which 
the long run was prepared die. motives were mixture 
resentment, personal ambition, love excitement, patriotism, demo- 
cratic ideology and enthusiastic admiration for 
French military prowess’ (p. 307). But this not attach undue im- 
portance the flippancy and light-heartedness his diaries? his 
inconsistencies give the lie his assertion, written Bantry Bay 
December 1796, that nothing earth could sustain now but the 
consciousness that engaged just and righteous cause’? Did 
he, brief, believe democracy and national independence for Ireland 
Mr. MacDermot has hardly given sufficient attention the development 
Tone’s political thinking and the measure continuity his short 
and crowded political career. But has certainly given outstanding 
book, and one that pleasure read. 


(Philadelphia Pennsylvania Press. London: Milford, 
1939.) 


THERE has been late revival interest Carlyle, inspired part 
the suspicion that Hitlerism represents development the revolt 
against reason which was latent the romantic revolt against the 
rationalism the the spirit the eighteenth century. Such 
Socialisme: Carlyle (Paris, 1939). Miss Young makes 
only passing reference these later developments, which she regards 
less vindication Carlyle’s theories authority than fulfilment 
his warning regarding the shortcomings democracy. Her thesis 
Carlyle’s philosophy considered key his art writing history 
her aim vindicate Carlyle against criticism which accuses him being 
interested solely individuals, heroes, picturesque personalities. 

Beginning, after short introduction, with account the back- 
ground Carlyle’s work, the English historians the rationalist school, 
Hume, Gibbon, Robertson the German Romantics, Schiller, but especially 
the historical novels Scott; English political thinkers 
Burke and Coleridge, she gives chapter Carlyle’s philosophy history, 
two his art theory and practice, and short concluding chapter 
his place historian. 

Carlyle pre-eminently the historian the romantic movement, his 
attitude towards human history much that Wordsworth towards nature. 
The discovery the romantics, Herder and Schiller, Wordsworth and 
Blake, was the value the irrational, the subconscious, the reason that 
work the irrational. The primary principle life mysterious, says 
Carlyle, anti-rational and anti-mechanistic. Its inner sanctuaries lie 
the ‘domain the unconscious, nature infinite and inexhaustible 
abyss mystery and miracle’. From that mystic region, and from 
that alone all wonders, all poesies and religions and social systems have 
proceeded’. such language Carlyle there much emotional 
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writing, poetry, what Wordsworth has say Nature her 
overflowing soul’. For Carlyle, for Herder, the universal history 
mankind the sublimest revelation and the most indubitable proof 
reasonable, purposeful Deity working with the plastic force the col- 
lective destiny man’. 

But with his conception deity, borrowed from German transcenden- 
talism, working out the process history some inscrutable purpose, 
Carlyle blends, and gives colour his narrative, the idea God who 
not the God the philosophers but Abraham and the Patriarchs, the 
God the Old Testament, Carlyle’s own early upbringing, God intent 
punishing sin. And accordingly the history what inevitable 
process the development God’s purposes also sermon, warning 
others, especially the English people. The French revolution was the 
just penalty for denying the fundamental moral laws governing human 
behaviour (p. 76). writing Cromwell and the seventeenth century 
his mind full England the nineteenth. 

Carlyle’s art history follows from his philosophy, the importance 
attaches the part played the irrational element man’s mind. 
not enough relate the events and trace some general causes work. 
The historian must, effort imagination, study details and 
personalities, get back, were, inside the period and see the events 
they affected the feelings contemporaries, especially certain individuals. 
His aim was combine the research the historian with the art 
historical novelist, notably Scott, who had taught men that the bygone 
ages the world were actually filled living men, not protocols, 
state papers, controversies and abstractions men’. doing was, 
Miss Young contends, giving history third dimension. 

And what the Hero? Miss Young insists that Carlyle interested 
the hero, not solely individual, but his relation the community. 
just here that Carlyle differs from Nietsche for whom, Cazamian 
had already contended (Carlyle, Paris, 1913; London, 1932), and Miss 
Young accepts his finding, the hero end himself, His egoism spurs 
him activity which the beginning and the end, Carlyle begins 
proclaiming the essential inequality men that may more surely 
compel men bear common yoke, the yoke what one might term 
moral collectivism’ (Cazamian). The great hero has the eye’ 
which divines what community blindly feeling after. 

just here, however, that Miss Young’s thesis seems incomplete. 
She has not considered the changes Carlyle’s position, whether one 
call development degeneration. was begin with democratic 
feeling, regard for the poor, die Sache der Armen, that led Carlyle into his 
quest for good government, leader leaders, true aristocracy. That 
clear Sartor and still more clear Past and Present (1843). 
With Latter-day Pamphlets (1850) change tone and temper obvious, 
increasing impatience with democracy, due his ever intenser dislike 
the prevalent doctrines laissez-faire. Most men are fools, many 
them knaves, both unfit exercise the right voting: The fact that 
slaves are tremendous majority everywhere, and the voting them 
indeed the fountainhead all the nuisances whatsoever’. And Carlyle 
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ready welcome the Fuehrer who leads people with without their 
will, Cromwell holding down increasingly impatient people, Frederick 
ready throw the winds every principle international morality. 
hard believe that would not have seen Hitler Stalin the 
vindication his teaching. 

Miss Young’s closing chapter deals with Carlyle’s position his- 
torian. She treats the subject somewhat slightly, considering that 
the most important question. Whatever historian’s art, must know 
whether gives trustworthy history. Has Carlyle’s dramatic method 
made him, not only vivid, but trustworthy historian the French 
revolution, the puritan movement the seventeenth century, 
Frederick and the growth Prussia? She has hardly faced the criticism 
Sir Charles Firth, whose name does not appear her index. His 
fundamental charge that Carlyle subjective historian. The word 
indeed applied Carlyle Miss Young, but she seems mean 
subjective imaginative, dramatic. But the word suggests something 
more, history coloured the writer’s prejudices. ‘Carlyle’, says Firth, 
was poet and prophet nature, historian accident. had 
scientific interest the past, interest the seventeenth century 
for its own sake looked the seventeenth century through the 
spectacles the nineteenth, and brought his study preconceptions 
which shaped his views many things. According Mr. Froude the 
lesson which Carlyle drew from his study Cromwell’s time was general 
inference the incapacity popular assembly guide successfully and 
permanently the destinies this any other countries. would 
truer say that began his Cromwellian researches with this belief 
his mind, and that moulded all the conclusions that drew from the 
(Firth introduction The Letters and Speeches Oliver Cromwell). 
The prejudice led him misapprehension Cromwell’s own policy whose 
strenuous efforts were restore the government parliament, secure 
constitutionally the freedom for which had, begin with, drawn the 
sword. The same passionate prejudice against democracy closed Carlyle’s 
eyes the significance war his own day which democracy vindi- 
cated its power preserve itself, and follow leader who has better 
claim the title hero than perhaps any those whom Carlyle selected 
for study. When one thinks Abraham Lincoln one tempted class him 
with such more attractive heroes William the Silent and Alfred the Great. 
What Froude says Carlyle and the effect his study the puritan 
revolution true one who lived through that movement. brought 
John Milton from his first genial faith the reasonableness men generally 
pin his hopes the few, the great man: Nothing more agreeable 
the order nature, more for the interest mankind, than that the 
less should yield the greater, not numbers, but wisdom and virtue 

not easy write about author often more emotional than 
clear without being occasionally unintelligible oneself. have found 
difficult sure always what Miss Young means: ‘Shelley courageously 
accepted the failure well the glory the Revolution part the 
order the world, &c.’ (p. 43), [Coleridge] particularly believed 
profound social dangers lay the growth cities with their vast popula- 
tions likely become mobs the hands selfish demagogues, though the 
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urbanization movement was inevitable corollary industrial develop- 
ment and recognized his more critically minded contemporaries. 
Such confusion symptoms with causes typical Coleridge’s social 
(p. 50). Why ‘though’? What the confusion? pheno- 
menon may inevitable result and yet bring with social consequences. 
not Carlyle whom Saintsbury calls one the Deucalions Litera- 


The Great Powers and the Balkans, 1875-1878. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1939.) 


Dr. study the Near Eastern question between 1875 
and the Congress Berlin 1878 valuable both for its use new 
material and for its brevity. The new material consists unpublished 
diplomatic correspondence from the British, Austrian, and Serbian official 
archives the book expansion doctoral dissertation dealing with 
Serbia’s role international politics from 1875 1878, and the sections 
dealing with Austro-Serbian relations make considerable contribution 
our knowledge this apparently over-worked field. Since the pub- 
lication Mr. Buckle’s life Disraeli 1920 the crisis has been 
the subject series massive biographies and monographs, but 
these have dealt with the question primarily from the angle national 
policy, concise survey the whole subject has been increasingly needed. 
This Dr. Stojanovié has given us. 

has perhaps been inclined carry the process simplification 
and co-ordination little too far: very doubtful whether can 
really argue that the grouping the Powers 1914 was virtually deter- 
mined the interests which existed already 1875-8’ (p. ix). There 
was certainly little prospect Anglo-Russian entente, even 
Anglo-German war, 1878. Dr. argues that she had 
choose between the two, Great Britain would, 1877 1914, have 
preferred defend France against Germany rather than Turkey against 
Russia. For this reason Disraeli endeavoured deter Russia from war 
when 1877 feared Germany’s attack upon France.’ The conversation 
February 1877 which quotes (p. 141) support this view open 
the very different interpretation that Disraeli was endeavouring 
prevent attack Turkey—for whom the British people were not pre- 
pared fight—by frightening Russia with the bogey Franco-German 
war. any case Anglo-German alliance against France remained 
possibility until the end the century. Similarly, the fact that Tsarist 
Russia went its death 1914 defence one the Balkan peoples 
does not prove that she had always protected them and supported their 
(p. 8). the contrary, her support their aspirations 
before 1875 she had displayed many hesitations and contradictions 
many the Bulgarian revolutionaries, such Georgi Rakovski, Panajot 
Chitov, and Ljuben Karavelov, were convinced opponents Russian 
influence, and their suspicion her intentions played vital part 
Bulgarian politics after 1878. another page Dr. admits 
that Austria and Russia both aimed completely dominating the Balkans 
(p. vii). This tendency assume that the political ambitions Russia 
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could reconciled with the interests the Balkan states leads him 
turn accept without criticism the Gladstonian conception adequate 
British Near Eastern policy. 

These general criticisms not affect the value the clear and well- 
balanced account the negotiations. the Austrian foreign 
minister, first desired keep the negotiations the hands the three 
Austria’, and three occasions—in August and December 1875, and 
May 1876—succeeded blocking the Russian demand for autonomy 
without seeking the support Great Britain. more than one occasion 
after the spring 1876 Disraeli seemed ready acquiesce the partition 
Turkish territory (p. 73), and after the Reichstadt discussions July 
had made clear that Russia demanded more radical solution, 
was forced bring pressure London order keep the British and 
Russians from agreement. this was successful, and was able 
impose his own terms Russia the eve the Turkish war, without 
committing himself to, alienating, England. There very clear 
account, with good deal new material, intricate diplomacy 
during the period the vii). After the beginning 1878 Andrassy 
was able saddle England with the task forcing Russia disgorge 
many her gains under the San Stefano treaty. The negotiations after 
the spring 1878 are treated rather summarily, but one two points 
emerge concerning Serbia’s policy the Congress Berlin. Dr. 
Stojanovié’s final conclusion that Bismarck’s game proved wrong 
the long run’, and that the real gainer the Treaty Berlin was 
England (pp. 282-3). 


The Cape Coloured People, 1652-1937. (London: 
Longmans, 1939.) 


publication this book well-timed. The war has brought home 
the importance the Union South Africa, not much because 
possesses vital mines and harbours, but rather because the most power- 
ful state Africa south the Nile cataracts with strategic frontier 
somewhere along the Congo, and influence which extends northward 
far Kenya and the Sudan. Any considerable social political event 
the Union should thus interest all who are concerned for the 
future Africa and, indeed, world which even now violently debating 
the problem Lebensraum. 

Much has been heard during the past decade the efforts the 
2,000,000 Europeans the Union segregate the 6,600,000 people 
Bantu stock. Beside these main groups, however, there are two minorities 
some 220,000 Indians who dwell mainly Natal and the Transvaal, and 
768,000 Coloured Folk, the great majority whom are found 
the Cape Province. Dr. Marais directs our attention this forgotten 
people’ mixed breed, the descendants Hottentot herdsmen and 
Bantu slaves crossed strain the hunting Bushmen and infusion, 
means universal but quant. suff., European blood. well that 
should so, because the Nationalists who follow Dr. Malan have long 
insisted that the next logical step the segregation the Bantu the 
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segregation the Coloured Folk, opinion which shared good many 
the British and Afrikanders who follow either General Hertzog General 
Smuts. The fate this people thus matter urgent practical politics. 

The fact that Dr. Marais was born the Paarl reminder that the 
predominantly Afrikander western districts the Cape have produced 
some the staunchest opponents the official segregation policy. True, 
the author does not set out either praise blame that policy but 
his insistence that justice does not allow the use two measures, one for 
ourselves and another for those who differ from nationality, 
race, the colour their skins and, still more, the conclusions which 
draws from the facts accumulated during nine years devoted labour, 
show clearly enough that has love for it. 

Dr. Marais tells welcome detail the story various branches the 
Coloured stock the Griquas who were the voorloopers western civiliza- 
tion beyond the middle valley the Orange, and the who 
were the pioneers South-West Africa beyond the lower reaches that 
great river. But chiefly concerned tell the story the main body 
the Coloured Folk the Cape Province, and, here, acknowledges his 
debt Professor Macmillan, who was the first writer challenge 
seriously the then generally accepted interpretation the racial aspects 
South African history. But whereas Professor Macmillan, his earlier 
work, tended overstate the case against the colonist and the official 
Dr. Marais has never lost sight the inexorable realities the Colonial 
situation’. One the chiefest those realities the backwardness 
and apathy’ which the Coloured Folk have too often displayed, and the 
fatal readiness with which group after group them parted with their 
land soon civil liberties and individual tenure had exposed them 
free competition with Europeans. against this stresses the many 
virtues the Coloured Folk, and reminds his readers that General Hertzog 
himself, when introducing his programme Bantu segregation long ago, 
insisted that the Coloured Folk must taken with the Europeans 
every way, except, course, socially. After all they pass very well for 
Europeans the dusk with the light behind them, and many even the 
full light day. 

The last two chapters this book make grim reading, and their con- 
clusions are borne out the frank findings Union Government Com- 
mission which reported recently the condition the Coloured Folk. 
They are unhappy people caught between the millstones cheap 
Bantu labour and privileged European labour, constituting problem 
whose complexity, Dr. Marais asserts roundly, due first and foremost, 
see ahead present adds, the outlook for the Coloured people must 
remain dark’, And not their outlook alone. Perhaps Dr. Marais had 
mind the warning which Mr. Srinavasa Sastri gave his farewell address 
crowded Cape Town audience ten years ago, when urged his own 
people take warning from the experience India where the price 
caste-system, introduced, South Africa, pale-skinned Aryan 
conquerors the interests has been paid the 
full economic backwardness and social degradation 

Eric WALKER. 
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Tue vitality the study place-names and dialect the Low Coun- 
tries apparent from vol. xiii the Bulletin Commission Royale 
Toponymie Dialectologie (Brussels Michiels-Broeders, 1939). The 
proceedings are bilingual, the annual report and list members being 
printed both French and Flemish, while the contributions are almost 
equally divided between the two languages. The subject prime interest 
the moment obviously the controversy aroused Petri’s Germani- 
sches Volkserbe and Gamillscheg’s reply, Die Germanische Siedlung 
Belgien und Nordfrankreich, published 1937, together with the rejoinder 
Petri and Steinbach, Zur der Einheit durch 
die Franken (Leipzig, 1939). The question whether the existing linguistic 
frontier substantially the limit German settlement, whether 
replaces one approximately following the line the Loire and marks the 
limit Romance reaction, crops one form other all through the 
volume, besides forming the subject long notice the bibliography 
place-names Draye. Remacle rejects the claim German 
origin for the place-names, Flawinne, Seny, and Tubize, and allusions 
the question appear other articles, such that Lindemans the 
Migration Place-names relation the history settlement. Other 
papers inciude obituary Remouchamps, director the Musée 
trees boundaries, the detailed topography the commune Nethen, 
study the French words the Flemish dialect Wingene, and some 
useful directions for the composition monograph local dialect. 
salutary tendency shown throughout insistence the accurate 
collection topographical and linguistic facts, and distrust far-reaching 
hypotheses. The valuable bibliographies deal with Walloon Philology 
(J. Haust), Netherlands Dialects (L. Grootaers), and Place-Names (H. 
van Wijer). interesting circumstance the official establishment, 
both Holland and Belgium, standard spelling for place-names. 
That for Holland was published 1936, and work being done the same 
direction Belgium, where the variations spelling between postal, 
railway, and staff-map designations the same place were even more 
distracting than they can here. 


Medieval Handbooks Penance, Dr. McNeill and Dr. Helena 
Gamer (New York: Columbia University Press, 1938), consisting 
translations the principal together with translated 
extracts from related documents, source-book for students who have 
not the time the equipment make use the Latin documents and 
such does not call for notice here. Its authors, however, have 
devoted their task amount care and labour not commonly found 
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such compilations, and their critical notes and other apparatus may 
commended others besides the modestly equipped students for whom 
the book was primarily designed. 


René Grousset’s latest work, L’Epopée des Croisades (Paris: Plon, 
1939), popular abridgment his three-volume Histoire des Croisades. 
aims being readable and romantic narrative rather than balanced 
survey the foundation and maintenance the crusading states, and the 
absence any serious discussion constitutional economic problems 
this scale even more apparent defect than was the larger work. 
Stylistically, however, the compression ingenious and successful. The 
character studies, one Grousset’s most illuminating contributions, 
are largely retained, and the author shares the interest the chroniclers 
scenes pageantry and display. paint ‘avec richesse d’une 
one his own phrases, and art which excels. 
This visual interest, however, does not extend extant crusading monu- 
ments, and there little reference the architecture and other 
arts practised, often brilliantly, the kingdom Jerusalem. The 
illustrations are dull and familiar selection, and page 320 view 
Marqab described Sahyoun. critical apparatus would expected 
work this type, that there farther contribution our know- 
ledge the sources, subject which Grousset’s earlier work raised 
several questions. The general reader, however, will here find the views 
authority the period vividly told convenient length, with all 
the romantic elements given full value, and for many such readers romance 
still, very reasonably, the prime ingredient crusading interests. 
particularly happy and appropriate that the book should dedicated 
Pierre Benoit, the sympathetic author Notre Dame Tortose. 

T.S. 


Gustav Ducos (Toulouse: Privat, 1937), described its author 
modeste travail sans prétention sans This modesty 
not altogether out place. The monastery was priory the order 
Fontevrault was destroyed the fourteenth century and reconstituted 
the seventeenth. The little town evidently owed its existence the 
monastery, and gradually built up, very small scale, measure 
industrial and commercial prosperity. This promising theme, and 
anyone who interested the general history towns monasteries 
will look for helpful information local monographs this sort. But 
this book will disappoint him. Ducos’ prime difficulty was lack 
documents. Scarcely any early medieval documents relating Sainte- 
Croix Volvestre seem have survived, and documents later date 
are not numerous. The author has therefore had pad out his book 
with general information which not always really relevant (e.g. life 
Robert d’Arbrissel, founder the order Fontevrault given 
13-17), and which, any case, accessible general works. This 
suggests that what Ducos had say might have been more effectively 
and economically presented short essay with appendix documents 
rather than book 220 pages. There are maps. 
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The twenty-first volume the Publications the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society (Aspley Guise: 1939) contains calendar the Bedford- 
shire Eyre Roll 1247 edited Dr. Fowler. system 
compression with which the readers Dr. Fowler’s books are familiar, 873 
entries are packed into 174 pages without the omission (except out- 
county cases numbering 150) any material information. Personal and 
place-names are given their original forms and identified the index. 
The brief introduction devoted mainly explanation the procedure, 
and valuable both from what contains and for the questions which 
raises. Among the points noted are the beginnings recovery damages 
and the action for trespass, neither yet fully developed. Wager 
law though obviously dying, still persists one case. The fine seems 
have fully taken its place secure means conveyance, since 
find several cases which not present the appearance genuine actions 
(e.g. no. one instance, not noted the editor, the same trans- 
action leads civil and criminal actions (nos. 318 and 711). Dr. Fowler 
gives strong reasons for dissenting from Bolland’s judgement that the eyre 
was primarily financial its object. also shows that merchet was not 
invariable proof villainage, since was paid free men holding 
villain tenements. The calendar very well made, though purist 


Crime and Punishment the Old French Romances, Carl Rieder 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1938), examination the 
legal background certain incidents French romances the thirteenth 
century. comparing passages the great law books the period 
with these romantic episodes, possible, the one hand, give some 
notion the ideas and feelings that may lie behind the dry record the 
plea rolls, and, the other hand, provide explanation passages 
the romances that might otherwise have remained obscure. This book 
represents, unfortunately, somewhat narrowly academic piece research 
which not made more palatable the diffuse style which written 
but the subject evidently has possibilities. 


The Dugdale Society prints its volume for 1939 Warwickshire Feet 
Fines, vol. (Oxford University Press, 1939), the same lines the pre- 
vious unusual feature the occurrence 202 fines relating 
Coventry, more than four times many for Warwick the same 
period 


The British pavilion the World Fair New York was adorned with 
armorial panels showing the arms 142 the great men this country, 
grouped centuries. These panels are reproduced Historic Heraldry 
Britain (Oxford University Press, 1939) together with introduction 
and description each coat-of-arms Mr. Anthony Wagner, 
Portcullis Pursuivant. The choice these men distinction has been 
governed two considerations, firstly that they should all genuinely 
armigerous, and secondly that equal number should allotted each 
century. The middle ages thus naturally achieves larger share than 
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would otherwise have fallen it, proper concession the finest epoch 
heraldry. Everyone must have his own bias towards certain characters 
history, and accordingly easy criticize the selection shown here, 
which based Havelock Ellis’s Study British Genius. Ineffectual 
and vicious was, should have preferred Thomas Lancaster 
Aymer Valence the fourteenth century, and would have striven hard 
prove Robert Grosseteste sufficiently armigerous replace Bishop 
Cantelupe. Indeed, the whole selection could have been made more 
interesting heraldically various substitutions people whose ability 
was only slightly below that those chosen, while their arms were de- 
finitely more illustrative particular points blazon. Burne-Jones, his 
bend sinister correctly used without taint bastardy, Cloudesley 
Shovell, with the attractive symbolism his victories, could thus have 
replaced the commonplace shields William Morris and Admiral Rodney. 
Artistically the illustrations are varying quality. mind the single 
charges are often too would instance the cross paté Vesci, 
the cinquefoil Bréauté, or, later times, the pheon Sir Philip 
Sidney—but the artist copes much more successfully with the proportions 
his ordinaries, the arms Walter Mauny Hugh Despenser. 
The ugliest thing the book Shelley’s label cadency (not mentioned 
all the blazon his arms incidentally) which contrasts painfully 
with the attractive version drawn for Hotspur. There are other minor 
inconsistencies the Wolsey styled bishop Winchester, and not 
archbishop also denied his cardinalate St. Cecilia trans 
Tiberim, while Beaufort allowed his St. Eusebius. The preface 
contains short account the nature, origins, and history heraldry 
which could not easily bettered. The terminological side the art 
successfully handled the glossary the introduction therefore free 
technicality and would readily comprehensible one who had 
previous experience blazonry—indeed, more lucid and informative 
guide could placed the hands such novice. this introduction 
added authoritative list medieval rolls arms which includes 
three now noticed for the first time. This feature alone makes the book 
value the initiate; the beginner will find attractive picture- 
book with which whet his appetite. 


The dean and canons Windsor are doing national service 
publishing series historical monographs based the little-known 
archives St. George’s Chapel. this Canon Fellowes contributes 
The Knights the Garter, With complete list the Stall- 
Plates St. George’s Chapel (London: [1939]). The list follows 
and brings date that contained Dr. Shaw’s Knights 
England (1905). arranged stalls under the new numbering, the 
north and south sides being separately numbered. The first part shows 
what stall-plates survive each stall, with references Sir Hope’s 
Stall-Plates the Knights the Order the Garter second gives 
the order succession the knights the original twenty-six stalls 
until the beginning the sixteenth century. The third shows which 
knights elected after that date have left stall-plates. Two appendixes 
contain respectively list the Ladies the Garter and diagram 
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the vaulting the crossing the chapel with list the coats-of-arms 
painted it. Each section separately indexed. The numbering 
the knights Dr. Shaw’s list given after each name. Dr. Fellowes 
has had the advantage, preparing the second section, part the 
British Museum Add. MS. 6298, which Sir Hope seems not have 
used, continuing the Windsor Tables’ about 1570. The book will 


invaluable guide anyone who wishes examine the stall-plates 
situ. 


Genealogy and the descent and devolution fees continue illus- 
trated the twelfth volume the Calendar Inquisitions Post-mortem, 
Edward for the 39th the 43rd years the reign (London Stationery 
Office, 1938). Material for agrarian history seems diminishing 
the original documents, and more summarily treated the calendar 
for general social and economic conditions students will increasingly turn, 
progresses, the parallel calendar miscellaneous inquisitions. 
From about 1366 onwards there are many references wills land, 
mostly proved the husting London and attention may drawn 
the many inquiries the mayor London charges mortmain for 
the benefit chantries. The perfunctory character which proofs age 
were assuming this period well known: correspondences between 
the recollections different juries suggest that jurors were furnished with 
sets answers prepared there fair example nos. 378, 
384. But that incorrectly taken proof might have serious consequences 
shown the affair William Septvans 96): careless cor- 
jury had declared him age while was still minor (vol. xi, 
no. 611); and the young man had been induced waste and alienate 
property which should have remained the king’s hand. 
(no. 108) not identified indexed. The payments and duties John 
Adam, the subject no. 318, seem incorrectly indexed villein 


The great variety municipal development England during the 
middle ages well illustrated two collections documents which have 
recently appeared. volume York Civic Records, edited Mr. Angelo 
Raine for the Yorkshire Archaeological Society (Record Series, vol. 98, 
1939), exhibits the wide extent self-government enjoyed the great 
royal boroughs even times when Crown interference was most rife. 
The small mesne borough Bridgwater, prospering its sea-borne trade, 
the second volume whose Borough Archives like the first, 
edited Mr. Dilks for the Somerset Record Society (vol. 53, 1938), 
illustrates complete contrast development and one which general 
has been comparatively little studied, owing scarcity records and 
workers. Bridgwater, York, indeed, merchant gild played 
very important part, but while the government York had early passed 
communal council, the Bridgwater gild was still, the end the 
fourteenth century, the only institution which gave the burgesses in- 
dependent share the government their town. Its court was the 
lord’s court and the town officers, reeves, bailiffs, &c., though elected 
the burgesses, were his officers. Its activities can studied 
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the court rolls here printed. The gild community, the other 
hand, had its own presiding stewards and bailiff, its house and its clerk. 
Its accounts, several which have been preserved, show that controlled 
the bridge and the trade the port, was responsible for street paving, 
levied royal taxes, and elected and paid burgesses represent the borough 
parliament. The seal used for community documents was that the 
gild and this, not the seal the lord’s records, became the town seal 
when the duality was ended the incorporation charter 1468. may 
noted here that the solitary instance among these documents borough 
probate will (1391) was the lord’s court (p. 210). The records are 
printed the original Latin (rare) French, with occasional translation, 
and the editing careful, though the interpretation stulpa given 
page xvii must surely mistake. York Civic Records’ not well- 
chosen title for the selection from the first six the long series Corporation 
House Books covering the period from 1474 1487 with additions from two 
other contemporary manuscripts. These House Books form register 
the multifarious business transacted the council the great northern 
centre, which was especially extensive the unquiet reigns Edward 
and Richard III. wide variety documents, ranging from those entailed 
the rule large and not too orderly city constant correspondence 
with the guardians the threatened northern marches and with the 
king, are loosely strung upon chronological record meetings the 
council. Their political importance was brought out the extracts 
published Robert Davies 1843, with valuable commentary, but 
these roused desire for more, and apparently was not aware the 
additional sources used Mr. Raine, which largely supplement their 
accounts the Scottish expedition Richard Gloucester 1482. 
The gossip reported one these, which the editor takes evidence that 
the citizens did not really trust the duke, seems too slight outweigh the 
sacrifices they made for the war against the Scots and their gratitude for 
Richard’s liberal relief their financial burdens becoming ruler the 
realm. Only accident prevented them from fighting his side 
Bosworth, and they showed recalcitrance Henry VII’s claim 
nominate some their officers which Richard had not experienced. One 
the editor’s annotations needs correction: (p. were not 
heralds, but officers charged with the billeting the retinue the king 
and other eminent visitors. 


Piers Plowman and Contemporary Religious Thought (London 
s.d.) Dr. Greta Hort argues that the key the poem the 
problem the salus animarum that presented itself our fourteenth- 
century forefathers’ (p. 159). Expressed these terms, the argument 
acceptable enough, particularly the author agrees that Piers Plow- 
subordinated the main subject Langland’s vision viz. the ultimate 
fate the individual’ (p. 63). When, however, are told that the 
allegory Piers Plowman has meaning, and that meaning drawn from 
the sphere scholastic psychology (p. 85), and when this argument 
supported long references the opinions Augustine, Aquinas, 
Bonaventura, and other theologians such questions predestination, 
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atonement, and penance, evidence might expected Lackland’s acquaint- 
ance with the works the great scholastic thinkers. Such evidence not 
offered. The author (p. 17) criticizes Professor Owst’s attempts connect 
Piers Plowman with fourteenth-century sermons, and while admitting that 
Langland had read some manual for parish maintains that his 
knowledge goes beyond what may gleaned from such manual (pp. 57, 
154); but the statements that had certainly heard about Bradwardine 
and his theory predestination had St. Augustine’s and St. 
Thomas’s accounts man’, knew the contents Cur Deus-Homo, &c. 
(p. 56), are unproven assumptions. More would have been gained ac- 
ceptance and close application Professor Owst’s methods and char- 
acteristic the methodological confusion this monograph that, although 
theological writers the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are frequently 
quoted and analysed length, the fourteenth century and its theologians 
receive scant The expectation which the title gives rise 
therefore disappointed there assessment English religious thought 
the second half the fourteenth century, attempt determine the 
place within popular religion the divergent scholastic traditions which 
are discussed, establishment relationship between Lackland’s beliefs 
and the common beliefs the not ordinarily learned class which the 
author Piers Plowman generally agreed have belonged. 


Not the least valuable the local records Warwickshire which the 
Dugdale Society has published are those from the archives its boroughs, 
which has now been added, its seventeenth volume, The Statute Mer- 
‘chant Coventry, 1392-1416 (London: Milford, 1939), transcribed and 
edited Dr. Alice Beardwood. recent years Edward I’s statutory 
provision for the local registration and (where necessary) official collection 
commercial debts has been the subject considerable investigation, 
but this has naturally concentrated the litigation over difficult cases 
found plea rolls, e.g. Dr. Hubert Hall’s third volume the Selden 
Society’s Law Merchant (ante, 690), and the increasing diversion 
the recognizance system mutual arrangements non-commercial 
kind, penal clause default performance, articles Mr. Postan 
and others. The enrolments the local registries being purely formal, 
except far they may occasionally betray the new use which the 
Statute Merchant was being put, well less accessible, have been 
comparatively neglected. are not mistaken, the Coventry roll the 
first its kind printed extenso. her admirable introduction the 
editor supplies that account the origin and general working the system 
which necessary make its formal details interesting, and even intelli- 
gible. Mention, however, might have been made the concession this 
royal process debt recovery twenty years after the Statute Acton 

author would have been well advised study the methodological principles 
set out—in another connexion, but with general applicability—by Professor 
Schramm cf. Sav. -Stftg. Rechtsgesch., Abt. xxiv (1935), 305-6 
ibid. xxv (1936), 224-5, and Die Erforschung der mittelalterlichen Symbole, Wege und 
Methoden (Einfithrung zu: Der Handschuh Recht, Amterwesen, Brauch und Volks- 
von Berent (1938), particularly ix, the danger, very 


evident the monograph here noted, ‘dass schliesslich alles mit allem verwandt 
schien 
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Burnell the merchant communities the new staple towns, where the 
Statute Staple, being cheaper and more expeditious, became more popular 
than the Statute Merchant (compare Mr. Rich’s introduction the Bristol 
Record Society’s Staple Court Books Bristol, 1934). Their rivalry ex- 
tended beyond the staple towns, for membership their merchant com- 
munities was not confined local traders. The well-known Sir Robert 
Onley the fifteenth century was doubtless not the only Coventry mer- 
chant who was member the Staplers’ Society. The volume well 
annotated and indexed and the illustrations actual Coventry Statute 
Merchant recognizance with its two seals lends actuality its study. 


his Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini als Publizist der Epistola Ortu 
Auctoritate Romani des Petrarca- 
Hauses, Deutsch-Italienisches Kulturinstitut, Erste 
1939) Gerhard Kallen has reprinted, with German translation and 
analysis the sources, treatise political theory the future Pius 
This opuscule displays the eclectic and even journalistic talents for which 
Aeneas more appreciated than his contemporaries. Written 
1446 when Aeneas was Vienna, secretary Frederick III, the 
Ortu was one the many pamphlets appearing Germany con- 
cerned with the reform the empire. differs from the majority 
appealing for increased authority the emperor rather than the 
empire. Others had been concerned with the problem where 
authority should reside; but Aeneas, taking that for granted, was con- 
cerned make plausible case for the sovereignty Frederick III, and 
appealed the will rather than the intellect. Thus was not particular 
whence derived his material. When desiring picture the emperor’s 
authority natural growth, the better reconcile his readers with 
its extension, relied second-hand the Aristotelian theory the 
state revived Aquinas the lines that gratia non tollit naturam 
But, justify the emperor’s power taxation even the extent con- 
fiscation, embraced the more catastrophic Augustinian view the 
origin civil power peccati’. political pamphlet behalf 
the historic claims the house Habsburg might expected 
what extent the religious quo’ accepted without question. 
The chief merit the present edition the notes the text which 
reveal its sources. Aeneas depends largely the jurists from the Italian 
school the post-glossators, Bartolus and Antonio Rossellis. Although 
regarding the empire essentially Germanic, Aeneas makes less use 
the German publicists such Engelbert Admont. significant 
that cited Jerome not from Jerome’s own works but from quotation 
the Corpus Juris Canonici. But could recognize the worth 
the Concordantia Catholica Cusanus from which frequently quotes 
literally. ironical that Aeneas, who affected scorn for the jurists, 
yet derived his principles from them. But the work none the less 
original macaronic ideas, but consistent aim, with agreeable 
literary style serve the ends policy, was true reflection the 
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English-speaking students medieval literature are familiar with the 
name Henry Osborn Taylor that the author two volumes 
The Mediaeval Mind which, while they not claim have added anything 
the knowledge that literature already accessible print, display 
remarkably comprehensive acquaintance with what thus accessible and 
with what has been published about it, and (despite few incidental 
errors, especially the translation Latin, which are surprising 
scholar such wide reading) afford general view the subject than 
which would difficult recommend better. The Harvard University 
Press has just published (1939) little book from his pen, Historian’s 
Creed, which states what describes his preface lifelong accept- 
ances, now final conclusions’. The first chapter stresses the continuity 
the individual himself’, expressing the conviction that, while our 
composite organisms are obviously unsuited eternity what fit 
survive us—thought, benevolent impulse, love God persist 
without consciousness self’. The second chapter traces continuities 
history is, the history ideas, which obviously Mr. Taylor’s 
predominant interest. The third (the only one which had not already 
appeared print) surveys ancient and medieval—but does not venture 
upon modern—conceptions the self and the world, considering the 
effect personal choice and approval upon’ these. fourth 
imaginative illustration’ Mr. Taylor’s principles the person 
ancient poet (Archilochus, all people) whose soul made the mouthpiece 
not very striking epitome the history culture from his own time 
onward, the course which made affirm his acceptance for 
the present’ the gospel Christ and the orthodox interpretation 
thereof satisfactory his religious feeling. Presumably Dante thought 
Ripheus and Trajan doing the like, though, doubt, less tentatively. 
The fifth and last chapter—a Harvard Tercentenary address—applies the 
same principles the middle ages, Mr. Taylor’s chosen field study and 
concludes with the just observation Through the labour making their 
inheritance their own the middle ages produced whatever lasting value 
was their fortune hand on. period shows more clearly how little 
what goes before lost the signal creations the human spirit 


The Scottish Mason and the Mason Word (Manchester: University 
Press, 1939), Professor Knoop and Dr. Jones, scholarly 
and well documented book. The longer the two essays which contains 
gives account the condition and organization Scottish operative 
masons, more especially the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: 
most useful addition the authors’ previously published monographs 
the history the building industry, since the organization the masons 
Scotland had some interesting characteristics its own. The second 
essay, ‘the Mason Word’, will appeal primarily freemasons: 
throws new light the authentic history masonic ritual, and showing 
how Mason Word’ was rooted the peculiar usages the Scottish 
working masons, illustrates afresh the curious and complicated process 
transition which freemasonry evolved from the older operative’ 
masonry. 
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The Exchequer Proceedings (Equity) concerning Wales Univer- 
sity Wales Press Board, 1939), compiled Mr. Jones, the 
fourth volume the History and Law Series’ issued the Board 
Celtic Studies. concerned with the suits that came from Wales and 
the Marches before the court exchequer court equity, and almost 
all the cases belong the reign Elizabeth. The volume described 
the sub-title Abstracts bills and inventory further 
other words, rather more than P.R.O. List and Index’ but 
good deal less than P.R.O. Calendar’. This due the nature the 
archives which refers. Mr. Jones explains his preface outlining 
the procedure the court, the suits were begun bill’ informa- 
and then proceeded set stages the decrees and which 
embodied the decision the court. The documents which marked these 
various stages suit form separate classes archives, that the 
complete record any given case has assembled from number 
separate archives. Mr. Jones has greatly simplified the task future 
researchers this field providing abstract the bill’ which began 
the suit, thus giving the names the parties and indicating the question 
issue between them, followed inventory the documents which 
enable the subsequent development the case traced. has 
listed this way over 600 cases, which are classified counties. The 
book seems have been carefully compiled, and has useful indexes 
persons and places. Even itself contains much information interest 
the student family history, topography, and place-names, but its 
main use will key the documents with which deals: these 
plainly include some important material for the social and economic 
history Wales the later sixteenth century. Mr. Jones emphasizes 
particular the value this connexion the decrees and orders’; 
these able under his scheme give only inventory, but with his 


book guide, students should encouraged follow the hint which 


was this mysterious man whose single spirit changed the course 
history, deflected mighty nation from its natural path, doubled the 
size man’s physical world, widened his mental horizon beyond the 
wildest expectations the age, created, fact, the setting for that bold, 
humanistic conception, lured which man, the super-monkey, has since 
then dreamt himself The style the question sets 
the style the answer which Mr. Salvador Madariaga gives 
Christopher Columbus, Being the Life The Very Magnificent Lord Don 
Colén (London: and Stoughton, 1939). brief, 
Columbus the author prefers name him, was converso, 
converted Jew Catalan origin whose great-grandfather had settled 
Genoa towards 1390. The family name was Colom, and they continued 
speak Castillian (not Catalan might supposed) Columbus himself 
was bilingual, speaking also popular and uneducated sort Genoese 
dialect and brought his family Spanish Going 
sea ten years age, was through his apprenticeship and ‘navigating’ 
fourteen, having picked his astronomical notions while the ropes 
Almanacks and books astrology (we are told) may have lain about 
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the captain’s berth; and not, the young Columbus must have sought 
them from ‘the Moors and Jews loved frequent’. Small wonder 
that twenty-one was sea captain, corsair fighting for King René 
Anjou. Four years later, still corsair, was engagement 
against the Genoese, off Cape St. Vincent. Forced swim ashore, was 
then, ‘no doubt’, that heard awe-inspiring Voice which 
you think that freed you from your dark looms Vico dell’ Olivella, 
from the public-house Savona for mere life sea-loafing and piracy 
Arrived Lisbon, therefore, Columbus began new life. Fortunately, 
while still sea, and had read many the classics, including the Medea 
Seneca. True (says Mr. Madariaga candid footnote) the oldest 
dated edition Seneca’s tragedies that printed Lyons 1491, but 
may have read undated ones, or, more likely, folio palimpsest 
the early fifteenth the Medea occurs the famous passage 
prophesying the expansion the known world, which closes with the 
words: sit terris Ultima Thyle. Inspired this passage, Columbus 
set off mid-winter for Iceland (Thule), where arrived February 
1477. found the its southern part (given accurately 
his contemporaries 63° N.) 73° N., and sailed beyond further 
100 leagues, course, says Mr. Madariaga rather surprisingly, 
since the Columbian note which his source material was written prove 
the Frigid Zone inhabitable. 1480 Columbus had read the letter and 
studied the map sent Toscanelli Martins 1474, and when 
his proposals were finally rejected the king Portugal went into 
the closet where knew the precious map and letter lay forgotten under 
layers dust. had his hand book his own, the Historia Rerum 
Ubique Gestarum Pope Pius short, copied the letter into the 
book, stole the map, and armed with these scientific credentials set off 
Enough has been said show that Mr. Salvador Madariaga’s 
new life Columbus written richly imaginative and romantic 
vein. will delight the general reader, but spite its apparatus 
bibliography and notes need not detain the historian. 


Professor Morison is, claims The Second Voyage 
Christopher Columbus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1939), one the few 
historians who have sailed the course supposed have been taken 
Columbus, and the result, quote his words, fresh breeze among 
the dryasdusts’. His contention reasonable command assent 
Columbus would not anchor ‘on lee shore impossible 
depths, sending boat ashore the breakers rocky coast, and 
making speed that would credit modern ocean racer’. 
the difference between the windward and leeward sides 
the Lesser Antilles, and ascertained that only along the lee coasts 
could safely approach near enough inspect the land, anchor, 
send people ashore’. These simple facts determined his course which 
the author traces this admirable little book, and which can easily 
followed the clear maps which accompany the text. 
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impossible, short notice, anything like justice the 
bulky fifth volume Eyre’s European Civilisation (London Milford, 1937) 
which concerned with the economic history Europe since the Reforma- 
tion. reviewer can little more than chronicle the several contributions, 
noting those which appear have exceptional merit and venturing word 
criticism addendum where able so. The outstanding 
chapters are those Mr. Birnie the growth industry, Professor 
Hawtrey British banking and finance, Part and Professor 
Ernest the development administration, Part IV. Miss 
Margaret James responsible for the chapter the effect the Reforma- 
tion changes economic thought and development—a summary the 
Tawney- Weber theses and her own volume social problems and policy 
the puritan interregnum. She describes Hales the organising 
the earlier Commonwealth party, though the claim that was 
the author The Discourse the Commonweal has been recently chal- 
lenged. Mr. Montague Fordham’s section the European peasantry, 
1600-1914, less satisfactory guilty greatly exaggerated state- 
ment the area enclosed land England the beginning the seven- 
teenth century (p. 128). footnote, page 125, makes interesting 
statement that the sectarians were the money lenders Czarist Russia. 
Mr. Enfield deals with European agriculture since 1750, taking the 
story down the present decade. appears unacquainted with 
recent work Jethro Tull and scarcely does justice local variations 
farming methods and implements the reign Farmer George’. And 
surely overstatement claim that the beginning Queen 
Victoria’s reign, British agriculture except among the best farmers re- 
mained largely unimproved’ (p. 208). What the work the local 
agricultural societies during the preceding half century the beginning 
the century London dairymen had almost without exception introduced 
Durham shorthorns because their superior milking qualities, and speci- 
mens the breed were soon exported the United States. Curwen, 
leading advocate north country methods farming (as against the 
Norfolk system), was pioneer the use steam power for chopping and 
would have yielded nothing Thaer his insistence strict agricultural 
book-keeping. Parkes greater name than Read connexion with 
draining developments the early eighteen-forties, and horse team 
capable ploughing one (not three) acres day (p. 215). Mr. Birnie 
probably underestimates the extension coal-cutting machinery the 
post-war British industry, and Mr. Judges, the chapter the rise 
public banking, underestimates the significance tax-farming public 
finance. Mr. Feaveryear home European banking since 1793 and 
also contributes chapter theories wealth, which contains 
searching analysis Marxism. Mr. Bedoyere writes the development 
political theory and Mr. Parker law and police—the latter might 
have added note the early use special juries, Ellenborough’s 
comments (1829) the vagaries the prerogative mercy, and tory 
fears about the appointment paid magistrates (p. 926). Professor 
Barker’s concept the public departments eighteenth-century England 
would not find acceptance with specialists (p. 1025) and omits Cardwell’s 
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contribution the army reforms 1870. Mr. Atteridge treats 
naval and military developments the modern age too general lines 
and guilty over-many elementary mistakes. Mr. Richard O’Sullivan 
concluding chapter, internationalism, quotes statement 
President Coolidge 1928 that coming more and more realised 
that peace the natural state mankind (p. 1275). This not the only 
challenging sentence the volume. There one taken from Rousseau’s 
Government Poland. Liberty good food, but needs strong 
another from Professor Cannan (written 1888), the existence 
over-population under-population not susceptible exact demon- 
(p. 376); another from Professor Pollard, Neutrality in- 
different international justice and the subtlest because the most cowardly 
enemy mankind (p. 1284), and the best, perhaps, from Ernest Barker, 
make the State Pandora, the source all may 
surprised some the results which emerge from Pandora’s box (p. 1071). 


Mr. Kirkpatrick, the author Latin America, Brief History 
(Cambridge University Press, 1938), who has long been interested 
Spanish America, has given somewhat different emphasis and colour- 
ing his survey southern America than that which has ordinarily 
been given historical writers the United States. Only about one 
quarter the text devoted the era before the establishment the 
independence Latin America. the point where links the struggles 
for independence with the national period, Mr. Kirkpatrick furnishes 
chapter dealing with Latin-American concepts nationality, revolution, 
constitution, and democracy, which might well have added sov- 
ereignty. narrating the history the Latin nations America, 
has affiliated himself with that school writers the United States who 
insist that every one those nations should recognized having 
individuality its for each several nations allots chapter 
his narrative. The scant attention accorded the life the Latin 
colonies the New World leaves considerable space for the story 
national development, indeed Mr. Kirkpatrick allows that such evolution 
actually took place. Having long been teacher Spanish the 
University Cambridge, here and there his book makes interesting 
comments concerning literary tendencies Spanish America. various 
portions his history, the author draws heavily upon the varied con- 
tributions which writers the United States have made the world’s 
stock knowledge concerning Latin America—aid which gracefully 
acknowledges. one would naturally expect, discussing certain 
topics, such the Anglo-Venezuelan boundary controversy, pays 
special attention the relations England with Latin nations the 
New World. Curious though may seem, this history includes 
account Texas and California. Near the end the volume chapter 
entitled and South’ furnishes food for thought for both North 
Americans and South Americans. The maps which the author reproduced 
illustrate the text are not all points accord with recent scholar- 
ship. Portraits José San Martin, Simén Bolivar, and Emperor 
Pedro adorn the narrative. Brief but useful bibliographical notes are 
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found not only the preface but also several chapters. all, 
this suggestive and up-to-date history welcome and noteworthy addi- 
tion one-volume surveys Latin-American history. 


The Champlain Society has earned the gratitude students ex- 
ploration, the fur trade, anthropology, and religious history republishing 
Grand Voyage Pays des Hurons (Paris, 1632) and publishing 
translation with minor amendments from the Histoire Canada (Paris, 
1636) Father Gabriel Sagard, The Long Journey the Country the 
Hurons, edited with introduction and notes George Wrong and 
translated into English Langton (Toronto, 1939). Professor 
Wrong has written introduction describing the work the Recollects 
Canada, Dr. Paltsits has written bibliographical note, and Dr. 
Robinson note the Dictionary the Huron Language, and 
addition has provided maps the Huron country and the routes 
followed. The dictionary unfortunately has been omitted. The account 
describes journey from Paris beginning March 1623, Dieppe, 
voyage Brouage for salt and Gaspé, and the expedition pinnace 
Tadoussac, Quebec, and Cape Victory, and canoe the St. Lawrence 
and the Ottawa Lake Nipissing and down the French river Georgian 
Bay and south the Huron country. gives extensive and detailed 
account the culture the Hurons and interesting contrasts with that 
the Algonquins. set down not only the principal things, just 
they are, but also the lesser and more insignificant with the same 
frankness and simplicity habitual me.’ second part includes 
the birds, land animals, fishes and aquatic animals, fruits, 
plants, trees, and natural wealth the country and the return from the 


The history the attempts develop alum-mining England the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has several features interest. The 
use alum textiles made something key material. Its production 
belonged the crop new industries which, for technical reasons, were 
capitalist from the start. was one the few enterprises which the Crown 
for time attempted conduct through managers appointed itself. 
The story the alum patents, both before and after that experiment, 
dreary and much-bedevilled business, which throws good deal light 
the pathological aspects monopoly policy. Major Turton’s 
book The Alum Farm Horne, 1938) touches only lightly 
the economic aspects the subject. concerned primarily with the 
history the successive grants. The first, relating alum the Isle 
Wight, had been made 1565, but little, anything, came With the 
discovery, probably the last decade Elizabeth, alum Yorkshire, 
new phase began. that phase, from the concession 1606 the 
surrender the Crown 1679 various alum works then held 
lease, which forms the author’s main theme. The relations between the 
Crown, and the successive patentees, farmers, contractors and sub-con- 
tractors, were intricate, changing, and times, would appear, fraudulent. 
The story one, therefore, almost intolerable complexity, which occa- 
sional financial statements little unravel. Major Turton deserves 
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gratitude for providing consecutive account series squalid and 
muddled transactions but even his labours have not succeeded doing 
much more than make darkness visible. Though the book not easy 
reading, the student economic history will find it—if stays the 
course—incidental references matters interest himself. will 
note the embarrassments suffered the pioneers new enterprise 
through lack working capital. will observe the appalling conditions 
which the growing class proletarian wage-workers were submitted, 
and their complete inability secure redress. will meet some old ac- 
quaintances, such Arthur Ingram, Martin Freeman, George Lowe, Paul 
Pindar, and the ubiquitous Burlamachi, whom has seen cutting dash 
the commercial London the day. will amused yet another 
revelation the unshakable conviction the nobility and gentry that 
business once soft option and Eldorado. will struck 
the enthusiasm with which decorative notabilities and staid merchants 
treasure-hunting together the auriferous regions where politics, finance, 
and high society meet. These are by-paths, which the book offers 
glimpses, but which does not pursue. its own ground, useful 
supplementing Mr. Hyde Price’s chapter the same subject. must, 
however, handled with caution. Certain statements (e.g. that Strafford 
actively engaged Ireland the time his trial are incorrect. 
There are occasional misprints (e.g. the title ch. xiv, and 1586’, 
instead 1686’, Some the references leave good deal 
desired what the use, for example, citing ‘S. Jas vols. 


John Hampden’s the first the four lives Cromwell’s Captains, 
Lucas Phillips (London: Heinemann, 1938). Little has been 
discovered about Hampden the last half-century, and Mr. Phillips has 
had content himself with sketch along conventional lines. might 
have added something about Hampden’s activities the Long Parliament 
had made use Wallace Notestein’s The Journal Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes. The sketch Philip Skippon more novel and more accurate 
than that Hampden. the author had used the military papers 
the Public Record Office, now labelled State Papers 28, could have 
given better account Skippon’s own regiment. Inasmuch the most 
important thing the general’s life was his very prominent part forming 
the new model army there should have been fuller treatment it. Use 
made the main authority, Several Letters the Honourable William 
Lenthall, but important speech Skippon’s omitted. view 
the scarcity the pamphlet would have been well have printed 
full. Apparently Mr. Phillips did not discover the all too brief Historicall 
diarie John Rushworth, April 1645 (British Museum Harl. 252), 
which describes shortly the formation Skippon’s own regiment foot 
the new model army from the survivors his former regiment 
Essex’s army and two regiments from the Eastern Association, adding the 
picturesque detail that officer, whose services were longer required, 
said that would rather have parted with his wife than with his company. 
Considerable attention has been focussed upon Robert Blake recent 
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times, and this volume contains fair summary existing knowledge. 
The life John Lambert easily the most elaborate, and would have 
been the most original had its appearance not roughly coincided with 
Dawson’s Understudy, full-length biography. Mistakes 
about the history the times are fairly numerous these four lives, 
but, usually, they not seriously interfere with the substantial accuracy 
the narrative. The volume attractively written, based wide 
reading, and very reasonable its judgements. 


All previous editions John Evelyn’s Life Mrs. Godolphin (Bishop 
Wilberforce 1847, Col. Harcourt 1888, Sir Gollancz 1904) have 
rested the autograph copy which Evelyn prepared for Lady Sylvius, and 
which descended his great-great-grandson, Archbishop Vernon Harcourt. 
Miss Harriet Sampson’s edition (Oxford University Press, 1939) has used 
for the first time the Rosenbach MS., the copy which Evelyn made near the 
end life for the widower, that time earl Godolphin. The text 
most carefully reproduced, with full collation the earlier editions, and 
the commentary explains what needed. The biographical supplement, 
though very full, sometimes omits essential e.g. the date Gunning’s 
consecration March 1669-70) had been given, the editor would have 
corrected, instead corroborating (p. 257), Evelyn’s statement (p. that 
was Gunning who confirmed Margaret Blagge (1652-78) the age 
eleven. Many readers would gladly have spared the many repetitions 
the biographies for genealogical tables the prolific Godolphin and Blagge 
families and Apart from these defects the editing leaves little 
desired. The introduction also discriminating. Margaret was maid 
honour for six years from 1666: Miss Sampson observes, she was 
probably not more distressed the laxity court life sure never 
talk the King when they speak filthily, tho’ Laugh’d than its 
futile waste time. Even her triumph sustaining the part Diana 
Crowne’s Calisto, which the future queens, Mary and Anne, and the 
future duchess Marlborough, had parts, gave her satisfaction, although 
she had charm voice and person and gift for acting. Her happiness 
came with her marriage after nine long Yeares’ Sidney Godolphin, 
groom the bed-chamber. She had now ‘little Wish, but Child’. 
Two days before she was brought bed, she received heavenly 
Viaticum and left exemplary letter opened her husband she 
should not live. Six days after the birth her son, she died the twenty- 
seventh year her life, and was buried among the Godolphins Breage 
Cornwall. Her power writing illustrated her description the 
death Anne Hyde, which she was compares well 
even with Burnet’s. account her manner life justifies his 
comment that she made ‘all the Graces Vertue holinesse 


Gateway Empire (Bristol Arrowsmith, 1939) Mr. MacInnes 
presents cross-section imperial history describing the connexions 
Bristol with the empire overseas. From such collections those the 
Merchant Venturers, the Society Friends, and the Pinney family 
brings light interesting material several topics—voyages explora- 
tion, the careers merchants, emigration the colonies, and the slave 
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trade. Nevertheless the book disappointing. There attempt 
systematic analysis the trade and commercial organization Bristol 
and its evolution the empire. Instead, the author indicates 
haphazard fashion the innumerable points which Bristol concerned 
imperial history. The original materials deal with only few these 
the rest are linked together somewhat dubious generalization. 
For example: not correct say (pp. 218-19) that Ireland was 
first treated foreign country the Acts Trade, that all Irish 
goods sent oversea had first come England’; the decisiveness 
1763 explained terms which are applicable least half century 
the demands Bristol citizens for the instruction members parliament 
1768 and for reform 1780 are discussed without any adequate indica- 
tion that they were part national movements the demand for instruction 
confused with that for repeal the American duties and explanation 
given for the conflict interests Bristol during the American revolu- 
tion, which treated the old terms George III, Bute, Grenville, 
and the rest the gang that destroyed the first British Empire’. Mr. 
MacInnes leans heavily the work others, and the debt numerically 
repaid but the footnotes are confined almost entirely the acknowledge- 
ment quotations, origin being given for important statements not 
that form. Moreover, the paraphrasing authorities their ‘sense 
sometimes altered, page 286, where original statement that 
other foreign troops are had’ transformed into other troops 
were sent out’. Many the extensive quotations are trivial and 
contain minor inaccuracies, does the bibliography, which well- 
known textbook appears source’, whereas the correspondence 
eighteenth-century merchant Mr. MacInnes’ book is, 
short, far from definitive but has taken the first step towards history 
that well worth writing. 


Miss Henrietta Tayler continues provide students the by-ways 
Jacobite history with guidance from her abundant learning about the 
families that supported the lost cause. Lady Nithsdale and her Family 
(London: Lindsay Drummond, 1939) she has given the life and corre- 
spondence that intrepid woman who chiefly remembered from 
exploit which classical example the ease with which audacity and 
little resourcefulness can elude the vigilance apparently impassable 
guard. enable Lord Nithsdale walk out his room the governor’s 
house, downstairs, cross Tower Green and pass under the Bloody Tower 
freedom, the only addition the qualities just mentioned were 
woman’s clothes under big cloak and almost incredible, but certainly 
original, make-up for his face. This astonishing episode stands out the 
highest relief against the rest Lady Nithsdale’s rather depressing life 
her husband seems have been quite unworthy her, and students 
human nature will doubt observe with interest that this great-hearted 
woman would risk her life, not merely save him from death, but 
indulge his freakish whims; would endure, apparently without complaint, 
the penury arising from his entire fecklessness money and more 
astonishing than all, would remain devoted him, though such was his 
ingratitude that used reproach her with certain mistakes conceived 
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she had made when contriving his escape from the Tower. Wifely devotion 
could surely further. Beside her get glimpses curious kinsfolk, 
whom undoubtedly the most eccentric was Lady Mary Herbert, virago 
who, though married brother the first Lord Gage, never signs herself 
his name, and only mentions him once, and who, perhaps give 
herself importance, styled herself, without any authority known, duchess 
Herbert. Unavoidably, the book little scrappy, but there are good 
things it, and students will thank Miss Tayler for having collected her 
information from many authentic sources and preserved it. There are 
one two slips misprints (e.g. King George died June, not July), 
and the caption under the portrait Mary Montagu needs two 
corrections. First, the coronet clearly being held not Lady Montagu, 
but the attendant, for Lady Montagu’s right hand empty. Secondly, 
the word error for viscountess’. The facts are 
correctly stated pages and general, however, the illustrations 
are well chosen and good. 


Mr. Oliver Hammond’s tract The Attorney-General the American 
Colonies (New York: New York University School Law, 1939), after 
couple short paragraphs the attorney-general England, describes 
the position the attorney-general before the war independence 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Virginia, and more shortly Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Georgia, and Delaware. The colonists took 
over the office from England, and assigned duties analogous some 
those the English attorney-general. The main duty these colonial 
attorneys was represent the government the courts; but, notwith- 
standing that fact, some them were not lawyers, any rate not 
primarily lawyers. Massachusetts had number attorneys-general who 
were merchants. Some them also advised their governments 
legislation and other matters. was not till 1789 that attorney- 
general was appointed for the United States. curious anomaly, 
which only history can explain, that the Crown should represented 
the courts attorney who barrister, and who, while holds office, 
the head the bar. complex set causes had produced this result 
England early the sixteenth century. Naturally the colonies took 
over the office they found England; and, since England the 
Crown was represented attorney, they assumed that their govern- 
ments must represented the same way. They not appear have 
taken over the office solicitor-general. 


Edmund Burke, Prophet the Eighteenth Century (John Murray, 
1939), Sir Philip Magnus, like most his predecessors the study this 
great and complex intellectual figure, has adopted the biographical method 
approach. Though biographical treatment, with its rigid subordination 
chronology, makes hard bring out many points interest 
Burke’s theory (its relations with seventeenth-century legalism its 
approximate parallel the political theory the eighteenth-century 
French Parlements, for instance), its use probably justified. Every 
rich and involuted generalization which Burke flung upon the world was 
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the outcome some incident the restricted sphere English party 
politics which played his part, until the day when the terror from 
France broke the insular mould his premises and stood out the 
spokesman challenged civilization. Hence the history his life is, 
even more than that most theorists, the history his thought. But, 
since this the case, biography Burke, altogether satisfactory, 
must based upon the most extensive and detailed knowledge 
eighteenth-century political parties and the manifold day-to-day pre- 
occupations party politics into which Burke himself eagerly plunged. 
biography far published has been based such knowledge and, 
indeed, doubtful whether the preliminary research has yet been 
completed which would make possible this definitive biography. Sir Philip 
Magnus makes claim possess this knowledge write this biography, 
and certain points, notably East Indian questions, his treatment 
apt confused well bald. What offers is, the main, 
straightforward account Burke’s life, for which has examined afresh 
the material used others, confirmed and amplified some reference 
official records and incorporated the results some modern research. 
addition, however, has had access sources which are new and 
important. The manuscripts preserved the FitzWilliam family 
Wentworth-Woodhouse and Milton include papers and correspondence 
Burke’s which were omitted from the 1828 edition his writings and the 
1844 edition his correspondence. They also contain number 
Rockingham and FitzWilliam papers. From this material the author 
able make some well-defined additions our knowledge Burke’s 
life and quote some interesting expressions Burke’s opinions men 
and affairs. The most notable new material that which deals with 
Burke’s financial affairs, for they are the chief clue (as clearly shown) 
the comparative failure Burke’s political career. discussing them 
Sir Philip Magnus agrees closely with Mr. Wecter, whose book, based 
the same material, just forestalled his own, and whom makes acknow- 
ledgements. Irish affairs, particularly the events and leading 
the viceroyalty Lord FitzWilliam, there also important new 
material. interest, too, note left Burke among his papers which 
throws some light his obscure quarrel with his first patron, Single 
Speech Hamilton, 1765. several cases portions letters are quoted 
which were excised the editors Burke’s Correspondence. Three 
documents are printed appendixes; the historian would have been 
glad more verbatim quotation from these inaccessible materials. The 
notes are inconveniently grouped under chapter headings the end 


The American War Independence (London: Bell and Sons, 
1939) Lt.-General Sir George MacMunn has tackled portion British 
military history which really good account perhaps more wanted 
than any other. Few subjects have been more neglected more con- 
stantly misrepresented: the usual American version, with all its inaccur- 
acies, too often quite uncritically accepted, and not only the average 
textbook but more serious works there glib talk about ‘incompetence’ 
and without any appreciation either the difficulties which con- 
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fronted our commanders the real achievements our troops; whereas 
fact the American prospects were, Washington’s own admissions, 
most unpromising when temporary loss command the sea’ led 
Cornwallis’ surrender Yorktown, catastrophe due naval rather than 
military failure. General MacMunn has many qualifications for his 
task: soldier can appreciate the handicaps under 
which our commanders laboured, though odd that does not make 
more the transport problem, and can distinguish between what was 
and was not practicable, that only the map, not the snow-covered 
ground, that Howe had Washington his mercy Valley Forge: 
grasps and emphasizes the connexion between the naval and the military 
aspects: can describe operations clearly and quite vividly, his style 
apt become slip-shod and his sentences remain unfinished. But, 
unfortunately, prone exaggeration and makes many minor mistakes, 
which may mainly due great carelessness proof-reading but 
amount substantial weakness. More unfortunately still does not 
appear have made any proper study the original authorities, with 
which many his statements are variance. His account the re- 
sponsibility for Burgoyne’s disaster ignores the important evidence the 
Stopford-Sackville MSS. (Historical MSS. Commission) Howe’s 
knowledge the orders Burgoyne, and had consulted Clinton’s 
dispatches would not have failed bring out the main difficulty our 
commanders, that finding objective for which Washington’ 
would forced fight the decisive battle they desired and which 
persistently evaded. Moreover, figures and statistics are given, par- 
ticularly the recruiting loyalists, which not agree with the 
authentic evidence the official returns and for which proper authorities 
are produced. 


the author’s own words, Some Influences that made the British Ad- 
ministrative System India, Ruthaswamy (London: Luzac, 1939) 
‘the expanded and finished product’ lectures, delivered under Sir 
William Meyer’s endowment the University Madras. The source 
origin truth fairly apparent. The reiteration important points, 
the copious illustrations, the plan arousing attention approaching 
the subject successively from different angles, all suggest the teacher’s 
rostrum rather than the author’s study. Mr. Ruthaswamy has studied 
deeply and read widely, and clearly the owner and compiler 
voluminous and well-arranged commonplace book, but the result 
rather ponderous and unoriginal work, manual administration, rather 
than constitutional history, more suited occasional reference than 
continuous perusal. This perhaps pity, for, when the author turns 
aside from his task amassing monumental pyramids corroborative 
evidence, from documents and dispatches, make generalizations and 
reflexions his own, usually worthy attention. The aim these 
lectures was show that the particular form the British administrative 
system India was the result various forces: namely, the commercial 
origin the East India Company the army and the dual system army 
administration the mutiny; the land revenue, regard which 
quotes Burke’s aphorism that the revenue the state the state’ 
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the hold the frontier, which could never long absent from the minds 
state, which partly created the process guiding and, finally, the 
social and political ideas, which the mere task governing India caused 
the English administrator, almost against his will, formulate, cut off’ 
was, physical and intellectual distance from the main currents 
European thought, with noses held the grindstone one the most 
complicated and detailed administrations the world’. Though 
has criticisms offer, conspicuously fair and even generous 
British rule. Its incessant activity, through its progressively numerous 
and beneficent departments, has brought people given over political 
renunciation into the richer and fuller life the modern state. its 
own will and its own initiative, has set free currents that have 
galvanized the people into educational, social and economic progress.’ 
‘But the unity that gave the people was only administrative 
unity might have done more for social and economic progress.’ 
Yet taken all all, the British administrative system India one 
the noblest structures whose records illuminate the annals the art 
administration’. Mr. Ruthaswamy dwells the need constant re- 
vision and considers that this revision has been infrequent and sec- 
tional’. This seems rather hard saying, when remember the 
rapid progress constitutionalism since 1909, but general Mr. 
Ruthaswamy impartial and generous critic the British raj. Like 
most Indian writers believes that the Sepoy mutiny 1857, left 
behind ruinous consequences that have dominated the subsequent 
development Indian policy and administration. has hovered like 
evil spirit darkening and fouling the course Indian government. 
forms the Great Divide British Indian led the abandon- 
ment the wise principle making regiments different castes and 
communities. The Hindustanis northern India have been increasingly 
excluded from the Indian army favour those races which helped 
crush the mutiny. 


Mr. Sonne’s Liberal Kentucky, 1780-1828 (New Columbia 
University Press; London: Milford, 1939), number the Columbia 
Studies American Culture. Its principal subject the history Transyl- 
vania Seminary, which was established 1785 and became Transylvania 
University 1799. Twice during the priod covered this book, that 
institution enjoyed vigorous and liberal leadership,—during the years 
1794-6, from Harry Toulmin, English emigrant from Taunton, and 
between 1818 and 1827, from New Englander, Horace Holley. Each 
was his turn driven out the sectarians, availing themselves the 
opportunity rally political opposition their cause. That attention 

directed these aspects Kentucky history welcome sign 
the broadening historical studies. But order execute such 
tasks with competence the historian must have more than amateur 
knowledge theology and metaphysics, and Mr. Sonne’s painful summaries 
controversial works and journalistic polemics make unsatisfying reading. 
Nor indeed, even the political field, does make altogether clear 

how happened that the presbyterians were able overthrow academic 
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liberalism the end the eighteenth century with the co-operation 
conservative forces, and 1825-8 the allies the so-called New Court 
party, which represented the poor and the debtors. 


The work the late Colonel Ramsay Weston Phipps has become well 
known Napoleonic students and will always regarded valuable 
source. The fifth volume The Armies the First French Republic and 
the Rise the Marshals Napoleon (Oxford University Press, 1939) 
interesting its predecessors. Colonel Phipps abandoned his first 
project writing series biographies the imperial marshals, which 
would have involved covering the same ground time after time, and sub- 
stituted for histories the armies the republic and empire, treating 
these armies schools the marshals. The present volume covers the 
period from late 1797 the end 1799, which, beginning with the com- 
paratively easy conquests Switzerland, Rome, and Naples, was generally 
unfortunate for French arms. Two isolated campaigns are recorded, that 
Bonaparte Egypt and that Brune, who with the aid Dutch 
troops succeeded expelling the Anglo-Russian forces from Holland. 
Bonaparte’s return and his coup Brumaire, which overthrew the 
Directory and established the Consulate, also come within the period. 
The chief military events are great series campaigns Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Germany between Austrians and Russians the one hand, 
and French the other. Italy the French were heavily defeated 
Suvarov; the Rhine they were beaten, though less decisively, 
the Archduke Charles; only Switzerland, owing the leadership 
Masséna, the errors their opponents and their own skill mountain 
warfare, did they have the better the struggle. the future marshals, 
Davoust, Murat, Lannes, Marmont, Berthier, and accompanied 
Bonaparte Egypt, where Murat particular added his reputation. 
All the rest, save Kellermann, who was already the shelf, and Moncey, 
who was disgrace, appear the campaigns mentioned. The work 
Colonel Phipps is, however, not only record the progress these men 
and other prominent military figures like Kléber, Desaix, and Moreau, 
but also very useful history the successive wars the French republic. 
The collection books which provided his sources, now forming part 
the Codrington Library, remarkably extensive regards the French 
side, though since apparently all French English, does not 
provide such detailed information about the actions the Russians and 
Austrians. The evidence always well marshalled, the criticism acute, 
and the writing clear, even the actual style undistinguished and 
seems show signs fatigue. The author’s granddaughter, Miss Eliza- 
beth Sandars, congratulated her editorial work, which, report 
speaks true, must have been heavy. The maps have never been strong 
feature the volumes, but they suffice. 


Mr. Henry Roberts, who for many years was Director the Royal 
Pavilion Estate, has written detailed, authoritative, and admirably 
illustrated history the Royal Pavilion, Brighton, from its origin 1787 
down the present day (London: Country Life, Ltd., 1939). There 
have been two pavilions. The original building, erected modest cost 
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approximately £22,000, the design Henry Holland, was owned 
the Prince Wales’s cook, who leased his royal master rental 
£1000 year. 1807 was purchased from Weltje’s executors. 
spite considerable extensions after 1801, the accommodation remained 
insufficient for the prince’s requirements, and 1815 John Nash began 
extensions and alterations which completely transformed the palace. 
The accounts preserved the royal archives Windsor, which Mr. 
Roberts has made full use, show that George expended altogether half 
million the buildings, land, and furniture. After 1822, which 
time the rebuilding programme was substantially completed, the king 
spent very little time his seaside palace. became absorbed the 
reconstruction Brighton even then was becoming too 
crowded allow him enjoy the privacy which his declining health 
and the increasing shapelessness his figure made him cling; and, too, 
there may some truth the story that Lady Conyngham refused 
return there after she had been insulted some writing with diamond 
pencil upon the windows the palace. George was there for the last 
time March 1827: the ministerial crisis occasioned Lord Liverpool’s 
illness then made necessary for him return London. William 
made much greater use the pavilion, but Queen Victoria wanted 
quieter, more private seaside residence. The inhabitants Brighton, she 
complained, were very indiscreet and troublesome here really, which 
makes this place quite prison’; and 1849, having bought Osborne 
House, she arranged sell the pavilion the Brighton corporation the 
bargain price £53,000—about one-seventh the amount which her uncle 
had paid for the land and buildings. There are one two slight inac- 
curacies this work. wrongly stated pages and 111 that 
Robert Gray, who had post the Duchy Cornwall office, was keeper 
the privy purse. page 118 Mr. Roberts says that George was 
Ireland when Queen Caroline died: was, fact, board the Royal 
George Holyhead harbour. said, without authority, page 119 
that Lady Conyngham was given the specially created post lady steward 
the household when her husband was appointed lord steward 1821. 
Sir William Knighton was not made private secretary the king 1822 
(pp. 114-15): that year the private secretaryship was abolished upon 
the disgrace Sir Benjamin Bloomfield. Mr. Roberts suggests, page 97, 
that was the gout which 1815-16 detained the prince regent the 
pavilion for many the end March. certainly had 
several attacks that complaint, but there can doubt that could 
easily have returned town had chosen so, and that Lady 
Conyngham, who hated London and London society, persuaded him 
stay the seaside. The politicians knew well enough the real cause 
the prince regent’s neglect his duties London, shown 
Brougham’s celebrated speech the house commons March 
1816. 


Mr. Derek Hudson’s life Winthrop Mackworth Praed, under the 
title Poet Parliament, published the centenary year his early 
death (London: John Murray, 1939), makes very pleasant reading. 
Using material put his disposal Sir George Young, which includes 
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series charming letters prose and verse from Praed his favourite 
sister Susan, Sir George’s grandmother, Mr. Hudson draws attractive 
portrait the brilliant Eton boy who Cambridge, Bulwer Lytton’s 
phrase, the University what Byron was the world’ and 
the age thirty-two received office from Peel. Anyone who thinks 
Praed Macaulay’s redoubtable antagonist the debates the Reform 
Bill will interested find him idolizing the older man Trinity, where 
Macaulay was tory and Praed whig. Mr. Hudson thinks may have 
been Lord Grey’s bitter attack Canning which Praed’s 
faith the Whigs’. was natural Canningite, and 1829 could 
think the Whigs are wicked knaves—and very like the 
Catholic relief helped him cross over, and December 1830 was 
returned for St. Germans tory paying down £1000: 
hold myself liberty take all questions such line appears good 
own discretion, having been previously recognized that 
sentiments most the matters likely discussed are unison with 
those the men who bring into notice’. From that time his 
loyalty never wavered: the House and later the columns the 
Morning Post his wit revived the party’s 1834 Peel made him 
secretary the board control; 1835 was even thought 
leader the commons, should Peel refuse act, but the names Lord 
Londonderry and the duke Buckingham hardly justify Mr. Hudson 
saying that this suggestion was made ‘in responsible circles’. Praed 
did not live take office was too highly strung for the strain 
party politics. journalist his biographer claims that played 
important part the development the leading article. But 
for the wit and polish his verse themes society and politics, apart 
from the singular charm his character, that best deserves 


Dr. Ernst Hieke’s book, Zur Geschichte des deutschen Handels mit 
Ostafrika: Wm. and Co., 1831-70 (Hamburg: Hans 
Christians, 1939), based mainly the records the firm O’Swald 
Hamburg and the English consular correspondence the Public Record 
Office and India Office. begins with particulars the family 
and sketch the development the overseas trade Germany after 
the Napoleonic wars. The firm was founded 1831 and, after doing some 
business with West Africa, opened branch Zanzibar June 1849. 
There full account the part played the firm the growth 
East African trade, which the most interesting section that dealing with 
the cowrie trade carried between Zanzibar and the West Coast. Details 
are given the negotiation the treaty between Zanzibar and the Han- 
seatic League 1859 from the correspondence the O’Swald archives. 
The history other German firms the same region—such Hansing 
and Hertz—is also dealt with. important new light thrown the 
history East Africa, but there are some interesting details, especially 
statistics trade and accounts the individual Germans who carried 
on. Some the numerous illustrations are new and interesting. 
second volume promised, covering the later history the firm and the 
development its trade with Madagascar. 
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The second volume the History The Times (London: Times 
Office, 1939), which the first volume has been? noticed already this 
Review, has the sub-title, The Tradition Established. deals with the 
period 1841-84 during which John Walter III reigned chief proprietor. 
Delane was the outstanding editor (retiring 1877), and Mowbray 
Morris and MacDonald were managers. The tradition’ was one 
consistent independence and culture. was age ever-increasing 
commercial importance, expanding foreign news services and mechan- 
ical improvements. The abolition the last ‘tax knowledge’ 
1855 led powerful competition cheaper papers; but The Times 
combined efficiency with its tradition. Its price stood 3d. from 1861 
1913. The circulation was 30,000 the and between 
and 70,000 the ‘’seventies’. sale 108,000 copies describing the 
Prince Wales’ wedding 1863 contrasts with 90,000 describing the 
Prince Consort’s death, and 70,500 the battle the Alma. This authori- 
tative and beautifully printed book has only indirectly bearing 
political affairs but its account The Times’ attitude towards the policy 
and gross mismanagement the Crimean war and towards the American 
civil war belong English history. The Russell legend primacy 
among war correspondents, established the Crimea, was not main- 
tained 1870, though achieved one coup discovering January 
1871 that negotiations had been opened for the surrender Paris. 
Henri Blowitz achieved even greater cowp Berlin 1878, when 
Bismarck enabled The Times publish the text the treaty the 
morning which was signed. interesting chapter describes 
The Times literary reviews and reviewers during this period, and will 
probably afford most amusement general reader. 


The history Natal lends itself individual treatment more readily 
than that any other province the South African Union. Later 
Annals Natal (London: Longmans, 1938) Professor Hattersley 
deals with the period from the ’sixties the Boer war, using the method 
documentary illustration various aspects the history, with fairly 
full introductions each section. The work one undeniable interest 
and evencharm. There are, however, serious gaps for instance there are 
documents the Indian question. Moreover, scholars may regret 
the fact that only here and there—in the native policy section and some 
the extracts relating responsible government—do the documents 
deal with rule they are limited the description scenes and 
conditions. Thus regard the annexation the Transvaal 1877 
are given extracts relating the drafting the proclamation and the 
hoisting the flag: one would gladly have these supplemented, even 
replaced, one two articles from Natal newspapers, only illustrate 
Mr. Hattersley’s own point that the annexation belongs essentially the 
annals Natal’. pity that the method the select 
was attempted was not little more boldly used set forth the main 
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Nothing could drearier than the meticulous theses which have 
followed the publication the pre-1914 diplomatic documents every 
country and not surprising that historians are tempted escape 
into the freer air the study public opinion’. The Background 
Anti-English Feeling Germany, 1890-1902, Pauline Relyea Anderson 
(Washington: American University Press, 1939), applies with ability the 
sociological method Dr. Alfred Vagts and the late Eckart Kehr. The 
system presentation not satisfactory: the general discussion the 
German parties and their political outlook occupies almost two-thirds 
the book, that the real topic—German feeling towards 
has covered somewhat hastily. more studies these lines are 
written, there should agreed version the principles and economic 
connexions the German parties, which each individual author could 
refer. The influence pressure groups’ the German government 
worked out with great ingenuity and but the argument 
more plausible than convincing. The Kruger telegram explained the 
fact that Marschall must have known the speculation the London 
Exchange while, reference the Anglo-German agreement 1898 
concerning the Portuguese colonies, financial considerations may have 
actuated Biilow’s move’. This explanation merely plausible’, but 
‘it fits remarkably both with more recent understanding modern 
imperialism and with German Interessenpolitik’. Why all this 
trouble when there simpler explanation, ready hand and avowed 
the German 1896 Germany was planning continental 
league against England and the Kruger telegram was the first step towards 
this plan; 1898 Germany was anxious show the other Powers, 
restoring good relations with England, that she was not dependent upon 
them. Before German public opinion made responsible for the failure 
secure Anglo-German alliance, other questions must answered. 
Was German feeling more hostile England than the other Powers 
did the anti-English feeling merely reveal one aspect exuberance 
which admitted Again, was the anti-English feeling Germany 
stronger than different kind from the anti-English feeling France, 
which yet proved barrier the Anglo-French Above all, 
despite the elaborate parliamentary game conducted imperial Germany, 
was there ‘public opinion’, free from governmental instruction and 
Germany was very different thing from government England 
France and dangerous indeed apply the one the standards and 
outlook learnt from study the other. 


Mr. Clifton James Child has written most valuable and interesting 
monograph very important subject, The German-Americans Politics, 
1914-1917 (The University Wisconsin Press, 1939). Despite its title 
confines its attention too exclusively the German-American alliance. 
The result give rather one-sided view the problem, and the 
problem itself never stated. Because many silly and slanderous attacks 
were made German-Americans and the alliance, does not follow 
that, from the point view the United States, their activities were 
not subject legitimate concern. was very natural that American 
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citizens German birth origin should have been sympathetic their 
ancestral home, and should have been resistant the often naive propa- 
ganda issued behalf the allies. But the alliance, abundantly 
shown here, went much further. Portraits the Kaiser, German flags, 
other indications divided loyalty were part the paraphernalia the 
alliance that made its professions being concerned only with American 
interests highly suspect. Defending the brewers against the Anglo-Saxon 
puritans, trying secure that the language Schiller rather than that 
Moliére should taught high schools, stressing the services Steuben 
and explaining away the Hessians, these were harmless peace-time activ- 
ities. But after 1914, when questions American foreign policy were 
all important, the attitude the alliance (like the attitude Walter 
Hines Page and Robert Lansing) was unsatisfactory the hundred-per-cent. 
American. They were, fact, organization and 
such open legitimate suspicion. Hyphenization’ was real, not 
fictitious, issue, although, course, the German-Americans were far from 
being the only element. pity, therefore, that Mr. 
Child does not discuss more detail the alliance the German-Americans 
with some the Irish-Americans, alliance predicted years before 
the greatest authority the Irish-Americans, Mr. Dunne. The 
alliance had its comic side. (In San Francisco organized campaign 
against playing ‘My Country ’Tis Thee’ because its English tune.) 
Then, since much space devoted the attitude The World, special 
attention ought have been drawn the significance this attitude 
paper owned the son Joseph Pulitzer and one which was the mouth- 
piece the Wilson administration. Indeed, the least satisfactory part 
this useful book its treatment Wilson. Mr. Child does not seem have 
used Mr. Baker’s and the Nye Munitions Committee Report not 
satisfactory substitute. This omission makes hard for the reader 
grasp that the German-American alliance was wrong about Wilson 
1916, had been wrong about Bryan 1915. Bernstorff, who under- 
stood America great deal better than most the alliance leaders seem 
have done, knew this. was one the reasons why wanted Wilson 
re-elected when the alliance was desperately trying defeat him. But 
there was another reason. The ambassador wanted Wilson re-elected 
because, quoted page 139, Wilson might bring about peace 
But the alliance was not concerned with peace, but with American neu- 
trality factor affecting German chances victory. They were 
more they are occasionally called here, than Bismarck was 
his Pomeranian grenadier speech. This reviewer unable see what 
justification there for attaching what this context the opprobrious 
epithet Rouquette’s book (whose publication date 
given two different versions pp. 101 and 185). page 170 


Mr. Lubbock’s little book, Memoir Montague Rhodes James 
(Cambridge, 1939), has the double merit presenting intimate and 
charming portrait man dearly loved Eton and Cambridge, and 
making generally available Mr. industrious and detailed 
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bibliography, which has hitherto only been available issue privately 
printed the compiler for presentation his friends. had myself con- 
tributed little biography him the Proceedings the British Academy, 
but there dealt very largely with what might call his official life and 
his work scholar, his services palaeography and medieval history, 
and on; Mr. Lubbock, friend many years’ standing, describes 
his social intimacies, his holidays awheel France the pursuit the 
less known cathedrals: ‘if’, says his preface, the memoir recalls 
some old friend glance, gesture, tone voice, shall have been 
richly rewarded’: and this just what Mr. Lubbock has successfully 
brought pass. was born Goodnestone Kent 1862, 
and went successively Temple Grove, Eton (as Colleger), and King’s 
(as scholar): was there elected fellowship 1887, and stayed 
there until 1918, becoming successively dean, tutor, and provost, and hold- 
ing the directorship the Fitzwilliam Museum. 1918 returned 
Eton provost, and held that high post until his death 1935. Mr. 
Lubbock brings out with great skill his human relationships all periods 
his life: his friendships Cambridge, both with his contemporaries 
and, don, with his companionships his cycling 
tours France; his happy contacts, after his return Eton, with the 
boys, especially perhaps with little and very unsophisticated ones. The 
provost’s lodge, with its beautiful pictures, was probably earlier 
days speaking the turn the century) entered little more 
than dozen the boys any single generation; J.’s time 
was the scene constant hospitality, breakfast and the evening, 
and even very new departure) visited spontaneously the younger 
members the school. The depth and variety his learning are attested 
Mr. Scholfield’s bibliography, which analytical—i.e. divided into 
subjects: Bible and Apocrypha; manuscripts and books; history and 
friends and contemporaries (this section contains much 
material which would have been difficult trace twenty years hence) 
inscriptions and miscellaneous’, which the same may said 
the section ‘friends and contemporaries’. not sure whether 
desire that ‘full-dress’ biography this great scholar should ever 
written but is, here the complete raw material for it. Messrs. 
Lubbock and Scholfield must thanked for charming little book, 
beautifully printed the University Press, and adorned three portraits. 


The Yorkshire Archaeological Society has published, volume xcix 
its Record Series, inventory Parochial Documents the Archdeaconry 
the East Riding. The task the survey commission appointed 1935 
the archbishop York has been ably accomplished, thanks largely 
the labours its secretary, Mr. Barley, editor the present volume. 
The method classification, though some respects less detailed, neater 
and simpler than that adopted its parallel Rochester diocese volume 
the Kent Archaeological Society (1912). The necessity continuing such 
work elsewhere seems undeniable, not only respect the intrinsic value 
parish records historians, but also account the peculiar dangers 
which their situation exposes them. From this viewpoint the East 
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Riding has experienced comparatively good fortune. Since Lawton com- 
piled century ago his invaluable Collections relative the Dioceses York 
and Ripon, few registers have been lost. How much has perished during 
this period the form documents equally valuable yet more elusive— 
terriers, settlement certificates, accounts churchwardens and overseers— 
may only guessed through occasional references. Nevertheless, the 
credit side, several lost registers have late years been recovered. The 
booty least one enterprising local collector, which included, besides 
the corporation muniments Hedon, many parish documents the Riding, 
has been restored. Those who desire see every diocese record office 
containing not only diocesan but all the older parish records, may have 
long wait. Meanwhile the essential provisional step represented the 
present volume can only taken through the enlightened initiative the 
ecclesiastical authorities, who elsewhere not always emulate those the 
East Riding their zeal preserve and make accessible the treasures 


Abbots Bromley (Shrewsbury Wilding, 1939) Miss Rice has 
collected and woven into story variety material for the history the 
borough. One result tale which will attract more readers than the 
former pupils the school St. Mary and St. Anne which the book 
dedicated. But Miss Rice has also performed real service social 
history investigating such matters as, for example, the history the 
priceless glass and tapestry which was the manor house the time 
Mary Queen Scots’ supposed sojourn there. The references, too, that 
she gives the chapters the mysterious Horn Dance and certain 
trades and pastimes are considerable value. 
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